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Excerpt from " The Doer> of Oood," 
By 0$ear WUde. 

'* . . • And after a little while He saw one whose face and 
raiment were painted, and whose feet were shod with pearls. 
And bdiind her came» slowly as a hunter, a young man who wore 
a coat of two colors. Now the face of the woman was as the 
fair face of an idol, and the eyes of the young man were bright 
with lust. 

And He followed swiftly and touched the hand of the young 
man and said to him, '^Whj do you look at this woman and in 
such wise?'* 

And the young man turned round and recogniied Him and 
said, ''But I was blind once, and you gave me sight. At what 
else should I look?'* 

And He ran forward and touched the painted raiment of the 
woman and said to her, *' Is there no other way in which to walk 
save the way of sin? " 

And the wcmian turned round and recognized Him, and laughed 
and said, ** But you forgave me my sins, and the way is a pleas- 
ant way." 

And He passed out of the ci\j. 
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CHAPTER I 

The rain, which fell in slanting sheets, pelting like 
hail upon the narrow, broken sidewalks, and swirling 
along the gutters in an imstemmed tide of yellowish 
foam, beat relentlessly upon a group of bedraggled 
little figures winding their way down the long hill to the 
town. Their frail bodies bent and swayed soddenly 
in the face of that blinding, drenching onslaught, their 
poor soaked garments clung miserably to their gaunt 
limbs, and the small feet sloughed up and down drear- 
ily in their battered shoes. Yet they trudged on apa- 
thetically, without haste, on their dulled faces only a 
look of dogged weariness. The children were coming 
home from the mills. 

Now and then, one of the smallest would lag back, 
and then summon its courage for a final spurt to reach 
the side of an older, stronger girl, and tuck a little 
hand under some good-natured arm, for a lift upon the 
way. There was no talk among them, they were sav- 
ing their meagre breaths to combat the storm. On 
their drooping, haggard young faces was no hint of 
a smile — they were like dumb driven cattle, worn with 
toil. — And they were in the hours of youth which 
should have been golden ! 

They reached the bottom of the hill at length, and 
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2 THE PRIMAL LAW 

an older girl turned away from the rest, and dlsap* 
peared down one of the alley-like side streets. She was 
almost a woman, tall and slender, with a curious, grace- 
ful sweep of her lithe limbs, and as she walked, she 
held her flat-chested, immature figure erect in the sharp 
gusts of wind and rain. She was, at first glance, an 
insignificant little creature, with nothing to lift her 
above the hundreds of other pallid, half-starved toilers 
from the mills. But the straggling masses of hair under 
her battered hat were a rich red-gold, the colorkssness 
of her face was accentuated by the perfect scarlet line 
of her lips, and her long, narrow eyes glowed from 
imder their heavy lids like those of a sullen, tawny cat. 

The street was even more squalid than the one she 
had left, — ramshackle tenements leaned crazily against 
one another's shoulders, dark save where the occasional 
blur of light gleamed through the rain from an opened 
saloon door. Cries, oaths, and strange sounds of scuf- 
fling near at hand assailed the girl's ears, but she passed 
on, unconcerned. This was home. 

Mingled odors, of hot, rancid grease, cheese, beer, 
and onions floated out to her. Then she heard the 
wailing of a sick child, and a hoarse voice roughly si- 
lencing it. Once a man passed her, lurching and 
splashing through the running gutters, and swearing 
horribly. The girl started to overtake him, but some- 
thing in his floundering stride made her pause, and 
loiter far in the background. It was her father, and 
she recognized the signs. 

She had neared the old tumble-down frame house, in 
which her people existed, when with obvious alacrity a 
broad-shouldered figure sprang out of the gloom at 
her side. 

"My kingdom!" she gasped, with as well simulated 
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THE PRIMAL LAW S 

surprise as though this were not a nightly custom. 
'* How you scared me, Ben ! — An* you waitin' herein 
this rain, — you're a fool ! ** 

The young man reddened in the darkness. 

** Pd wait all night in thd rain for you, Mary ! *' he 
gulped. 

The girl merely quickened her pace, without reply- 
ing, and the boy could not see her shiver. 

'* I wisht yer wouldn't hurry so,'' he said, laying his 
hand upon her arm. *^ I tried to get a chance ter speak 
ter yer t'day, just after lunch-hour, but the foreman 
was stickin' so clost I couldn't." Then as she still 
was silent his hand tightened upon her arm and he 
made as if to pull her back, adding, with a note of sul- 
lenness in his voice, '* What's the matter, anyway, 
Mary? You ain't been the same ter me lately, some- 
how." 

** Matter? " she jerked away from him suddenly, and 
faced half about, her tawny eyes snapping fire. " I'm 
hungry, an' cold, an* tired out, if you want ter know, 
Ben Donahue ! An* you're keepin' me here in the rain, 
gettin' my death for your nonsense ! " 

" Nonsense, is it? " His sullen temper burst into 
flame, and he thrust his pugnacious face close to hers. 
*' Yer wasn't catchin' yer death when yer stood for a 
quarter of an hour with the rain pourin' down on yer, 
talkin' ter that New York salesman, that Beeman, this 
mornin', was yer? " 

*' Well, I ain't goin' ter stand here now, an' let you 
jaw at me — I'm goin* home." 

She turned again, and splashed resolutely off, while 
he, his angry voice changed to a whine, kept pace with 
her, and sought to mollify her. 

"Oh, do let me alone!" she cried at last, not un- 
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kindly, however. ** I'm cross to-night, Ben, — I'm just 
tired out. I'll see you to-morrow, sure." 

" Say, Mary," he stopped a few steps from her door, 
** I ain't goin' clear to the house. Your ol' man's 
been drinkin' again." 

" I know it,'' she returned, in a matter-of-fact way. 
** Saw him down the street." 

To her, there might be personal unpleasantness con- 
nected with such a condition of affairs, but no cause for 
embarrassment. In a community where sobriety was 
the exception, it would not have occurred to her to 
consider her father a disgrace, and she was indifferent 
to him, — save when her arms were purple with the 
clutch of his brute fingers, or she saw her mother fall be- 
neath his iron fist. 

Nevertheless, it was with a feeling of sick disgust, 
more strongly marked than ever before, that she took 
leave of Ben and entered the kitchen. She suddenly felt 
a loathing for it all, — her mother's dirty, uncorseted 
figure ; her slatternly sister, nursing her baby ; the with- 
ered grandmother, looselipped, senile; the father with 
his lowering brutish face, and her brother, a replica of 
him ; even the food her mother was putting on the table, 
— cold fried pork, a crumbly loaf of sour bread, and a 
pot of rank black tea ! She turned away with a shud- 
der. 

" Yer get yer money? " the father asked, gruffly, his 
red-rimmed, watery eyes fixed upon her with a sudden 
gleam of cupidity. 

" Yes." Mary slowly took from her pocket the few 
dollars she had just received that afternoon, — her 
week's miserable stipend for the toil of twelve hours a 
day in the rush and roar of countless machines. 

" Well, give it here ! " When he saw that she hesi- 
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tated, he ripped out a string of vile oaths, and there 
was a hint of menace now m the drunken voice. He 
took a step nearer. 

" Look here, Pa," Mrs. Tinney interposed abruptly, 
turning her flushed face from the stove. She was a thin, 
faded wisp of a woman with the dull apathetic look of 
one driven upon a ceaseless treadmill. Now, however, a 
faint spark of protest snapped in her sunken eyes. 
** Mary's just got to hev a pair o' shoes. Hers is so 
broken they won't stay on her, nohow ! '* 

^^Who says so!" He was in a flaming rage in a 
minute. ** TWiern're good enough f er 'er ! — > Yer gim- 
me that money, or it'll be the worse f er yer ! " 

**I don't care!" The mother forgot her years of 
habitual cringing. ** The money's Mary's by right. 
She earned it, — you didn't! An' it'd better go fur 
shoes fur the poor child's feet, then into Shannon's 
saloon ! " 

" Oh, Mother ! " Mary sighed. After her hard day's 
work the wrangling beat iinbearably upon her ears. " I 
can do without the shoes, — here. Pa, take the money ! " 

** Jennie, yer better come an' eat." Dismissing the 
matter with a shrug of her thin shoulders, Mrs. Tinney 
wiped her hands on her apron, and sat down behind the 
teapot, and the meagre supper began in sullen silence. 
The male members of the family ate and drank noisily, 
intent only on getting through and out as quickly as 
possible. 

** Say, Ma, did yer know Bessie Price was back? I 
forgot to tell yer." It was the slattern, Jennie, who 
spoke, and her hard eyes gleamed with vindictive resent- 
ment. 

"Well, I wouldn' a' b'lieved thai hussy would 'a' 
showed her face again in this town, I can tell yer! 
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I s'pose it's 'cause her ma's dyin'. — How'd she 

look? " 

" Bold as brass, an' sassy, too ! The girls says they 
wouldn't none of 'em speak to her, but she sailed right 
along, £«i' acted like she didn't see nobody. She was 
dressed grand, too, with a silk dress, an' a silk umbrella, 
an' a big hat with feathers, — her that used to work 'side 
o' me at the mills ! " 

Mary took no part in the further remarks, half- 
envious and wholly venomous, in which her mother and 
sister indulged. Her thoughts had flown back to the 
Bessie Price she had known, — a pale, pretty girl, too 
delicate for rough, hard work at the mill, pinched by 
privation, abused by a drunken mother and a brutal 
father. At last, when she could endure no more, she 
had taken a desperate, mad step, and left town, — and 
she did not go alone. 

Mary had once seen a picture in a shop window, por- 
traying the beautiful victim of a villain's heartless de- 
ceit returning in rags, in a raging snow-storm, and 
dying upon her door-step. It had made a deep im- 
pression on the girl, and she had imagined that poor 
Bessie Price might some day return like that. 

Now Bessie had come back, but from what the 
younger girl had heard, she stood in no need of pity, of 
material help^ — and spiritual help was something which 
Mary, In common with the other dwellers on Barren 
Street, knew little about. The dire need, the endless 
struggle for the commonest requirements to keep soul 
and body together, from the first that she could re- 
member, had left little time or inclination for less ma- 
terial things. But the woman of Barren Street, and the 
majority of the others in the busy, poverty-ridden, lit- 
tle, mill town, had risen in their virtuous wrath at this 
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violation of their vague traditions, and denounced Bessie 
Price for her open sin, 

Mary could not understand it. At sixteen, she was 
too immature mentally, too stunted morally by her en- 
vironment and the handicap heredity had laid upon her, 
to comprehend the full significance of this girl's break 
from the conventional and moral ethics surrounding 
them, and the attitude of the other women toward her. 
She could only remember the pale, over-worked, under- 
fed, abused creature who had slunk from their sight 
two years before, and compare that mental picture with 
the one that had been conjured up before her. Bessie 
should have been starved, wretchedly unhappy, deeply 
repentant, — she wasn't any of the three! There must 
be something wrong with the world. 

Supper at an end, the two men liunbered out into the 
storm, the grandmother dozed in her chair, and Mary 
helped her mother with the dishes, while Jennie put her 
baby to bed in the littered back room. When the slack 
work was done, the mother and her daughters gathered 
about the dilapidated stove, while the old woman slept 
on in her comer. Outside, the rain sluiced against the 
rattling casements, and the rising wind wailed and 
raged. 

All at once there came a timid knock upon the door, 
and a shrunken little old woman peered curiously in. 
She had a slat-like, stoop-shouldered figure, and nerv- 
ously bobbing head, crowned with a tight little knot of 
iron-grey hair. She, too, looked toil-worn beyond her 
time, but unlike the rest, her weazened face shone with 
soap and water, and her freshly-ironed calico wrapper 
rustled crisply under her heavy shawl as she moved. 

** 'Tis me," she announced. " Is himself gone? '* 

** Yes, just. Come in, Mrs. Donahue. I'm glad you 
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could find the time.'* Mrs. Tinney obeyed the laws of 
hospitality by sweeping a pile of dirty clothes off the 
nearest chair, then bent again over her work as if afraid 
of losing a moment. 

" Shure, I didn't f oind ut. I shtole ut ! How are ye 
all, the night? " 

** Oh, all right,'* replied Jennie, listlessly, jogging the 
limp little bundle she had lifted from the bed. 

" Well," Mrs. Donahue leaned back in her chair, and 
folded her hands complacently in her starched lap, 
" who wud ye be thinkin' I saw the day? Ye'll niver 
guess, — Bessie Price ! " 

"We knowed she was back." Mrs. Tinney didn't 
look up, but Mary raised her head suddenly, and caught* 
her sister's lack-lustre eyes fixed curiously on her. 

** But have ye seen her? " went on their visitor. 

" No, I ain't. — Jennie has, though." 

"Ain't she the grand-lookin' gurl now, — an' that 
light-hearted an' bright ! She gave me * The top o' the 
mamin', Mrs. Donahue,' in that saucy, cute way av her, 
widout manin' anny har-rm, an' for the loife o' me, I 
cudn't help shmoillin' back, an' passin' the toime o' day. 
Ain't ut a pity that a gurl's got to be bad to be happy, 

— gurls that has to wor-rk for the wages ours does, 
anyways. — Shure, not but pwhat anny gurl wid her 
health an' strength, an' a knack wid her wor-rk, cudn't 
be happy wid a good, steady man loike me Ben," this 
with a quick glance at Mary, " but Bessie was always 
weak an' spindlin', as ye well remember, Mrs. Tinney, 

— though to look at her now, ye'd niver think ut! 
She's been to Boston, an' New York, an' Chicago , — ^" 

" Yer didn't — talk ter her? " Mrs. Tinney looked 
up at last. 

" I did that, an' roight in the middle av the shtreet av 
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a Satherday ! I hov been a dacent woman all me loife, 
Mrs. Tinney, but IVe known Bessie since she was bor-m, 
an' to tell ye the God's truth, ut did me hear-rt good to 
see her lookin' so well an' happy ! " 

" She'd ought ter be in her grave ! " Mrs. Tinney re- 
torted. " Such women as her ain't fit ter live ! I'm 
surprised at yer, Mrs. Donahue! How would yer like 
Ben ter be seen speakin' ter her? " 

" I wudn't be loikin' him to shtop an' talk, maybe,'* 
Mrs. Donahue admitted, " but I'd knock his head aff fer 
him, if he wudn't give her a dacent good-marnin' as he 
passed by. Thim women have hard toimes av ut, too, 
I'm thinkin'. It ain't for the likes o' us to make ut any 
harder fer thim. * Ye're the first person since I've come 
back, to give me a good wor-rd, Mrs. Donahue,' says she 
to me, and the bright, brave, gay look av her sort o' 
faded fer a minute, leavin' her kind o' pitiful, * exceptin' 
the shop people, an' — an' Gertie McQueen ! ' * Gertie 
McQueen? ' says I. * Why, she's crippled! She's been 
abed since her hip was crushed in the machin'ry.' ' I 
know,' says Bessie, wid a happy, little laugh, * but she 
won't be for long! I'm goin' to sind her down a wheel 
chair from Boston. — An' she won't ride anny the less 
aisy in ut, Mrs. Donahue, because it's paid fer wid 
money from me hands ! ' An' f aix, there's truth in that, 
Mrs. Tinney! Whin ye think that Gertie McQueen 
wud be lyin' on her back for the rist av her loife, if Bes- 
sie Price hadn't gone to the divil, 'tis har-rd to under- 
stand the ways av Providence ! " 

Mrs. Tinney shrugged her thin shoulders. 

" I guess it's easy fer such as her ter give." 

Jennie sneered openly. Mrs. Donahue turned and 
looked at her with pointed disparagement, albeit her 
eyes twinkled. 
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" Well," she. said, " I just thought I'd run m an' tell 
ye all Bessie'd come back, an' how nate, an' clane, an' 
sweet she looks, as nice a gurl to see as anny in this 
town, an' nicer th'n most! — I must be gettin' back 
now, an' tidy up me kitchen. — Will Ben be seeing you 
in the momin', Mary? " 

** I guess so," Mary's face reddened, and she bent 
lower over her work. Mrs. Donahue winked knowingly 
at Mrs. Tinney, and the door shut smartly after her en- 
ergetic figure. 

Jennie shifted her baby with unnecessary violence on 
her arm. A dull red spot glowed in each of her sallow 
cheeks, and her eyes were vixenish. 

**Well, I never!" she snapped. "A nice kind o* 
woman she is, — an' at her time o' life, too! I'll bet 
she was a gay 'un when she was young! " 

** Did you hear her, too, takin' a fling at the decent 
girls in this town, an' settin' that Price hussy up above 
'em, — what's the matter with you, Mary Ann? You 
ain't opened your mouth! If you're worryin', 'bout 
them shoes — ^" 

** Well, I ain't. Mother. I was just thinkin'." 

"My Gawd! What 'bout?" Jennie exclaimed, de- 
risively, but her face changed at her sister's reply. 

" 'Bout Bessie Price." 

" That good-for-nothing — ! " the mother turned on 
her furiously. 

" She's worse'n that ! Don't you let me ketch you 
speakin' to her, Mary Ann. She's a strumpet ! " 

" Does that matter so much? " Mary asked, quietly. 
" She's happy an' cared for, — she's got good clothes, 
an' enough to eat. She'd 'a' been dead if she'd 'a* 
stayed here/* 
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" Mary Ann Tinney ! '* her mother's heavy, greasy 
face was red, and mottled with rage. 

Jennie shrugged her shoulders, contemptuously. 

" Oh, let her alone ! '' she said, fretfully. " She don't 
know what she's talkin' 'bout, — child like her ! " 

" Yes, I do, — I know somethin's, an' I been thinkin' 
out a lot for myself. What's Bessie Price care what a 
lot o' people like us say 'bout her? Wouldn't she 
rather live an' be happy an' cared for, than be beat an' 
starved an' worked to death? — Wouldn't anybody? " 

" You're a little fool, — you don't know what you're 
sayin' ! " Jennie said, rather uneasily. " Think what 
her end'U be ! " 

** It couldn't be no worse'n the end she'd 'a' had 
if she stayed here, an' worked to death, — an' 
no matter wkut she comes to^ she's been happy, 
fur a little while — Whut's Ma ever had? 
Starvin', an' bringin' us along, an' workin', an' her 
man gettin' drunk, an* beatin' her, all these here 
years. Gran'ma would 'a' had the same thing, on'y her 
man killed somebody, an' got sent to the Pen — fur the 
rest of his life ! You thought I didn't know 'bout that, 
didn't you? — Dick's no good, an' he's goin' to be jest 
like Pa! And you, Jennie, — whut've you got? Mar- 
ried younger'n me to a feller that run away with an- 
other woman, an' left you with little Bill to raise! I 
guess you're glad you got rid of him so easy, but, — 
whut're you goin' to do? " 

'^ Oh," Jennie sighed, and looked about, as if at a loss 
for words. After a pause she went on, sullenly : " Go 
back to the mills, I s'pose, like you an' Ma, soon's little 
Bill's old enough to leave with Gran'ma." 

"He's plenty old enough, now!" snapped her 
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mother, viciously. ** There's women workin' right side 
o' me with babies younger'n whut Bill is, an' they're 
eamin' full rates, an' takin' keer o' the babies, too. 
Whut good's the piece-work you do home? You don't 
want to go back to the mills, you're jest a lazy, good- 
for-nothing — ^" 

" You're right ! " the slattern turned on her mother 
savagely. " I don't want to go back to the mills ! I 
don't ! I don't ! I'd ruther die'n take little Bill with 
me, like poor Lucy Thompson ! " 

** I been in the mills eight years, an' I ain't never had 
a cent of money I earned," Mary observed, quietly. 
" I don't care 'bout that, nor Pa beatin' me, an' breakin' 
my arm like he done that time, nor not havin' 'nough to 
eat, always. But I couldn't have the one thing I 
wanted, — the mills kep' me from it. I couldn't go to 
school ! " 

** You got more eddication than me," returned Jennie, 
still sullen and dogged. ** Didn't yer go ter school 
three months once? " 

" Yes, but I wanted to keep on, an' I couldn't ! An' 
now it's pretty near too late! — An' whut have I got? 
To keep on workin' in the mills, an' marry Ben Dona- 
hue, or somebody else, an' have him break the law an' 
get sent up, like Gran'ma's man, or beat me an' drink 
up what little I make, like Pa, — or run off with an- 
other woman? An' bye-an-bye to get so I dorCt care 
that I never could get any more schoolin'! To stay 
dirty and shiftless, like you an' Ma, — (oh, you know 
it's true !) — an' to just drag out here till I die, workin' 
in the mills ! If they'd only pay us enough to live de- 
cent an' clean, an' keep the young ones out until they'd 
got a little schoolin', an' played a little^ — but they 
won't. They don't pay none of us enough to live on." 
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'' You been listenin' to some cart-tail talk, you have ! " 
Jennie remarked. " We heard all that a lot before, but 
it don't do no good, an' we just go on workin', till we 
drop." 

" Bessie Price didn't ! — I ain't been listenin' to no 
one talk, either. I tell you I been thinkin', — thinkin' a 
lot. They'd ought to pay folks who work as hard as 
we do, 'nough to live on. It ain't right ! You can all 
turn up your nose at Bessie Price, but I don't blame 
her!" 

*' Well," said her mother, grimly, " you let me ketch 
one o' my girls goin' the way she's gone, an' I'll take the 
hide oflfn her!" 

" I guess you needn't to worry none," Jennie sneered, 
*' I ain't one to get the neighbors talkin' 'bout me, an* 
nobody but that no-account Ben Donahue ever looked 
at Mary, or ever wiU." 

The mother made no reply to this, but a sniff, and 
Mary, too, was silent, gazing into the red cracks of the 
stove with a faint, age-old smile, which sat oddly on her 
childish face. 

The entrance of the two men, the son drunk as well 
as the father now, and both viciously quarrelsome, put 
an end to the aimless talk for that night. But long 
after the others slept, and the rain had ceased, while a 
dim, watery moon peered between the great chimney 
tops, and paled into the coming dawn, the girl, Mary 
Ann, lay on her miserable cot in the squalid, filthy litter 
of the little back room, and thought of the world be- 
yond the slavery of the mills, of the great things to be 
done, and wondrous knowledge to be gained, — and of 
the girl Bessie Price, and then, vaguely, of the only 
way which an all-powerful civilisation had left open for 
such as she to attain her birthright. 



CHAPTER n 

On the streets a Sunday quiet brooded, and heaps of 
soaking refuse steamed in the sun, and augmented the 
various stenches of saloons and tenement. But the 
quietude only reigned in the streets, which were empty, 
save where now and then a man lurched home from his. 
night's debauch, or a shambling, ragged figure crawled, 
peering in doorways, and ash cans, and broken 
heaped-up boxes. Here and there a very little child 
crouched at the gutter's edge, or on a doorstep, clad 
in a single tattered nondescript garment, blinking up at 
the pale sunlight with blurred, diseased eyes. 

Within the crowded, evil-smelling tenanents, parents 
and children alike sat huddled together, bending over 
their piecework — the dole dealt out to them by the 
foreman, to exact from them the uttermost limit of pro- 
duction for their barely living wage. 

In their cluttered kitchen, which looked uglier, 
dirtier, more sinister even than the night before, in the 
thin, straggling shaft of sunlight, Jennie Tinney sat 
bent over her work, sniveling as audibly as she dared, 
and watching her father out of the comers of her pale 
blue eyes, while her baby squirmed and roared in the 
grandmother's lax arms. Jennie's little playtime of 
motherhood was over. She must go to work. 

Mary, too, was watching her father furtively, as he 

strode about, smoking his old, blackened, odorous pipe. 

He did not work on Sundays, not Joe Tinney ! He took 

his leisure, like any other man of a family. His young- 

14 
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est daughter was wondering when he would be going out, 
— she knew it was nearly time for his morning pint, 
and he was always more restless and irritable iintil he 
had had it. Her brother had already gone to lounge 
about with the other comer loafers, and to eye such 
women as were abroad, and she meant to slip out also, 
in spite of her mother's protests, as soon as her father 
had gone. 

With the morning had come a resolve to settle once 
and for all the doubts which crowded her mind. She 
would go to see Bessie Price. 

At last, with a scowling threat to Jennie, the lord of 
the ignoble household took himself off, and instantly, a 
change seemed to electrify the miserable little circle. 
Jennie flung down her work defiantly, and seized her 
yelling son from her grandmother. Mrs. Tinney 
dropped her hands in her lap, and relaxed with a sigh, 
only to raise her head in a moment and resume work- 
ing feverishly, with a fearful glance at the just closed 
door. The baby's sharp wail quieted, and only his 
sighs of content broke the stillness. 

Mary got up resolutely, and took her shapeless, worn 
jacket and bedraggled hat from their hook on the 
wall. 

'* Where yer goin'? " demanded her mother, sharply. 

" Out ! " Mary briefly replied. 

"Yer do, an' yer know what yer'll get when yer 
father comes home ! Here's all this work ter do vet. — 
Are yer crazy?" 

"No, I ain't. I — I'm goin' over to Mrs. Dona- 
hue's. I want to see her for a minute." And in spite 
of her mother's vituperation and Jennie's complain- 
ings, she slipped out of the door, and walked quickly up 
the alley, but when she reached its end, she darted 
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around the comer, and off in quite another direction. 

The decrepit, age-stained house in which Mrs. Price, 
the mother of the iinregenerate Bessie, lived in a con- 
stantly maudlin state of seclusion, was well beyond the 
edge of the town, over the hill on which two of the mills 
were situated, and in a depression, some quarter of a 
mile back of them, which was littered with tin cans and 
ash heaps of burned garbage, and quite appropriately 
known as *' Hog Hollow.'* 

The noonday sun was hot, and the breeze which, un- 
tainted now by the factory smoke of week-days, blew 
over the brow of the hill, bore with it something of the 
insidious warmth and subtle promise of spring. Mary 
walked quickly, her eyes alight, a little patch of wild 
rose color on her smooth cheeks, and the breath coming, 
in little gusts, from her half-parted scarlet lips. The 
brisk exercise had set her thin blood racing through her 
veins, and as she swung past the house of the general 
manager of the mills, with that free, lithe step of hers, a 
stocky, heavily-built young man, standing in one of the 
front windows, caught her eye, and nonchalantly waved 
a plump hand. She looked up, saw him, hesitated, and 
suddenly smiled radiantly. Then as he abruptly disap- 
peared from the window, she quickened her pace, in a 
very panic lest he should follow her, and fairly fled 
over the brow of the hill. The young man was attired 
in a cheap suit of flashy clothes, with a flamboyant tie, 
and he held an opulent cigar, still encircled with its 
ostentatious band, between two pudgy fingers, on one 
of which an impressive jewel glistened as he waved. It 
was the salesman, Marcus Beeman. 

When Mary had passed the mills, and turned sharply 
to the right toward Hog Hollow, she no longer feared 
to be overtaken, and slackened her pace. She still 
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breathed quickly, and for the first tune a little timidity 
came over her. What was she about to do? How 
would this girl receive her, the gentle Bessie of so short 
a time ago? Would she be changed in some mysterious, 
awful way? How could she speak to her, — how to be- 
gin! 

She had been walking slowly and more slowly, as her 
confusion and trepidation grew upon her, and she 
realized that if she stopped now, she would turn back 
inevitably, finally, to the wretched town, and the mills, 
and the want, and abuse, and hopeless slavery. She 
must go forward, she must know what the future might 
mean. 

She resolutely threw back her shoulders, and settled 
into her long, free, swinging stride, and soon stood at 
the sagging door of the grey, dismal, little cottage. 

Without allowing herself time to think again, she 
knocked, then shrank back, and in another moment a 
light foot sounded on the creaking boards, the door was 
flung open, and she stood face to face with Bessie 
Price. 

The two girls looked at each other, as if from across 
a great space, then Mary smiled, faintly. 

" Bessie ! ** she said, in a low, vibrant tone. 

** Why, if it isn't Mary Tinney ! '* The girl's voice 
was full of pleased surprise; then she checked herself, 
and added, with a hard, surface cordiality, ^^ Didn't 
know I was back, did you? " 

**Yes, I seen you — from the mill. That's why I 
come." 

** What for — to see me? Well, I'm mighty glad to 
see jfou^ Mary Ann! Come on in the kitchen. 
Mother's in bed in the front room, but she's asleep now, 
and won't hear us." 
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Mary, following the older girl down the hall, eyed the 
slender figure ahead of her as if in a daze. The Bessie 
of the past had been pallidly pretty, with a listless 
voice, lifeless step, and a dull, meek way of shrinking into 
herself when she was approached, like a frightened, tor- 
tured mouse. She was now in reality only a very ordi- 
nary girl, with a cheap prettiness of face, and an easy- 
going, good-natured, breezy freshness of manner, but to 
Mary she was the most attractive, most mysterious 
creature in the world. Her cheap blue cloth gown, 
with its coarse lace trimming, the many silver bangles 
clanking on her left arm, the high French heels on the 
worn patent-leather house slippers, the stagy ** Janice 
Meredith" curl behind one ear, dependent from an 
elaborate arrangement of hair which was far more 
abundant and more brilliantly golden, than two years 
before, — all presented a picture, the elegance of which 
made Mary catch her breath. And this wonderful crea- 
ture had worked beside her at the mill ! 

When they were once seated in the kitchen, however, 
a strange constraint fell upon them both, and the si- 
lence grew more awkward with every moment, as Mary 
searched the chaos of her mind for an easy, natural be- 
ginning. Bessie Price's hesitation, however, came from 
no sense of embarrassment, but perplexity; and long 
unaccustomed to any effort at restraint, she made a 
short preamble and finally blurted out her thought. 

"Gee, but you've grown, Mary — let's see, you're 
sixteen now. How're all the girls? — I saw some of 
them on the street yesterday, but — Say, did you know 
why I left town? " 

Mary's confusion subsided, and she turned steady 
eyes on the other girl's nervously unquiet ones. 

** Yes," she said, in a matter-of-fact tone, " You 
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went away with Mr. Raynor, the buyer for that Boston 
department store.'* 

"Didn't thmk you knew, or — or maybe you 
wouldn't have come." The hardened look of bravado 
had gone from Bessie Price's eyes, and they glanced 
everywhere but at the younger girl. 

"Why?" Mary asked, simply. 

" Oh, because, — because, — the people here all think 
I'm dirt under their feet, I suppose, but — " 

"Well, I don't. You was just dyin' here, with the 
hard work, an' standin' all day, an' not enough to eat, 
an' comin' home to — this!" And she indicated the 
wretched home with an expressive gesture. 

"So you understand, do you, Mary?" Her tone 
was eager. " I never thought of your taking it that 
way, but you always were a queer, quiet, little thing; 
different from the rest." 

" So was you." 

" Yes, I — I kept it all bottled up inside of me, — 
here ! " She thumped her breast vehemently, and the 
bangles on her wrist jangled. ** Long as I could I stood 
it, and then Cleve Raynor came along and took notice of 
me, and was kind to me, — the very first person in all 
this world who was good to me, who made me feel as if it 
mattered whether I lived or died ! And when he wanted 
me to go, I followed him, — God! I'd have followed 
him to the end of the earth ! " 

She paused for a minute, and Mary sat with wide 
eyes eagerly fixed on her face, and waited. 

"He showed me life meant something else besides 
starvings, and beatings, and slaving, and standing on 
your feet twelve hours a day, till they were so swollen 
the nails cut in the flesh, and the blood left tracks 
through your shoes ! — He taught me life meant pretty 
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clothes, and good food, and comfort, and rest, and 
pleasure ! He gave me a nice little home, too, — just a 
few cheap rooms, but it was Heaven to me ! He had me 
taught how to speak properly, and how to read and 
write nicely, and even play a little on the piano. He 
used to bring me books, and I'd read them to please 
him, though I never cared much for them. 

** After a while, when I learned how to dress, and do 
my hair, and talk so he wasn't ashamed of me, he used 
to take me 'round with his friends to all sorts of places 
— theatres, and restaurants, and the races — oh, it 
was such fun ! — I went with him to New York on his 
business trips, and lots of times he took me to the sea- 
shore. Oh, I was happy ! " 

Bessie paused, then hurriedly continued, in a change 
of tone. 

" I'm happy now. Another girl and I have a cute 
apartment together in Boston. She's a nice little thing, 
and we get on all right. Our two gentlemen friends are 
pals, and we all go 'round in a bunch, and it's jolly — " 
her voice trailed off as Mary sat forward on her chair. 

" And Mr. — Mr. Raynor ? " she asked. 

Bessie shrugged her shoulders, and began turning her 
bangles round and round on her wrist as she spoke, with 
assumed sangfroid. 

** Gone back to his wife." 

" His wife ! " 

*' I didn't know he had one — till afterwards. 
Seems they'd had a tiff, before he met me, and she went 
out West to her mother, and took their two little boys 
with her. After Cleve and I'd been together nearly a 
year she wanted to come back, — heard about me, I 
guess, — and Cleve thought he'd ought to, on account 
of the boys. So — he did." 
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** Oh, what did you do?" 

** Nothing. He'd left me some money, — I took it, I 
had to, — and I stayed on in the rooms, and didn't go 
anywhere, and finally Maida came, — she was the sweet- 
heart of one of Cleve's friends, — and made me go out, 

— and one night I met somebody else. . . . Well, I've 
lived in Chicago since, and New York, and pretty much 
over the East, and I've never been without a nice home 
and pretty clothes, and had heaps of good times. It's 
been better than the mill a thousand times, and I'd start 
to-morrow and live it all over again ! But you, Mary, 

— you don't seem to have changed very much. What 
are you doing? " 

" Still at the mill. Everything's just the same, — 
nothin' don't change for us." 

" How's Ben? " 

The easy tolerance of the other's tone stung Mary, 
and she replied quickly, 

" Oh, he's 'round, — but there's another young man at 
the mill a good deal. He's one of the new salesmen for 
the company, and makes his headquarters mostly in 
New York, but I've seen a lot of him lately. He's real 
pleasant." 

The older girl eyed her quizzically. 

" You like him, do you? " 

**0h, yes — he's different from the men here at the 
mills." 

"How — different?" 

*' WeU, he's been everywhere, an' seen everything, an' 
he knows a lot more than anybody here, an' he's good- 
lookin', an' wears lovely clothes an' jewellery, an' he's so 
jolly, an' kind, an' pleasant, always say in' nice things, 
an' showin' that he likes you — " 

Mary's face was flushed again, her eyes bright, the 
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unheeding words came faster. She seemed to be speak- 
ing her thoughts, to be unmindful of the other 
girPs presence, until a good-natured laugh interrupted 
her. 

" If they don't look out, they won't be keepin' you at 
the mill much longer, either, Mary ! You won't be able 
to stand it any more than I could, — although you are 
stronger, — and there isn't any reason why you should. 
If you were fixed up a little you'd be real pretty. Why 
should you stay here and slave, and starve, when you 
could live like me just for the asking — What was 
that? Didn't you think you heard some one at the 
door? " 

For an insistent thumping had sounded, and now as 
they listened, it came again. Some one was knocking 
at the back door, the kitchen door, near which they 
sat. Bessie Price jumped up and swung it back to dis- 
close Ben Donahue standing on the doorstep, a covered 
basket on his arm. 

"Well, Ben, how are you? It was real nice of you 
to come. I'm awfully glad to see you. I suppose your 
mother sent you? " 

But Ben did not answer or seem to see her bright-clad 
figure, with its golden curls and jingling silver bangles. 
He was looking straight past her at the half-defiant, 
half-shrinking figure of Mary, and into his eyes there 
crept a look, not pleasant to see. 

" You ! " he cried. 

" Yes, of course it's her." 

Bessie took it upon herself to reply hastily, and it 
was well she did, for Mary was speechless with surprise 
and consternation. " She came up to ask how Mother 



was." 



Ben did turn to her then, but his gaze went uncer- 
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tainly back to Mary's averted face, as if a vague sus- 
picion had taken possession of him. 

"Won't you sit down?" continued Bessie affably. 

Ben doggedly shook his head, and set his heavy basket 
on the table with a thud. 

" Mother, she sent me up with this to yer. Thought 
yer ma might like some fixin's. I gotter go back now 
down to the town, and Mary, she, she's gotter go long 
o' me." 

" I — " began Mary, but the sharp-eyed Bessie 
stopped her with a gesture. 

" Of course, she'll go back with you," she asserted 
cordially. ** Don't every girl like to walk with her beau 
Sunday afternoons?-^ Now you run along," and she 
gave Mary a friendly little push, ** and thank your 
mother for me, Ben, for the nice things in the 
basket. Tell her Ma ain't noways as sick as she pre- 
tends, but all the money I sent to repair and clean this 
house went for — something else. Now that she's laid 
up, I'm goin' to have the repairs done myself, and the 
house will be like new, and when she gets well, she'll have 
to start in with it good and clean, anyway. — Good-bye, 
Mary. Hope I'll see you again." And she closed the 
door after them with a cheery bang. 

For a moment the two in the cinder path looked at 
each other, then Ben said, hoarsely. 

" What were you doin' there, girl? Don't you know 
that's no place for you? Don't you know — don't 
you know she ain't a good woman? " 

"I guess if she's good enough for your mother to 
speak to, she's good enough for me." 

" That ain't it, — you don't understand. Ma's a 
woman — she's old enough to do what she wants to, but 
you — you're only a girl, Mary." 
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** A girl — like Bessie Price.** 

**No!'' he cried, passionately. "Not like that — 
not like Bessie ! Don't yer ever dast ter let me hear yer 
say that again! An' don't yer ever go there, neither. 
Do you hear?** 

" Yes, I hear, an' 111 tell you right now, Ben Dona- 
hue, that when I want to go anywhere, or do anything in 
this world I'm goin' to do it ! If Pa can't stop me, I 
don't guess you can. You're gettin' mighty fresh with 
what you will have, an' you won't have! I'd like to 
know what business you think it is of yours, any- 
way ! ** 

"Why, Mary — why, girl! Ain't we knowed each 
other all our lives? Ain't we kep' company almost since 
yer started at the mill, when yer was a little bit o' a 
thing? Ain't yer goin'er be my — my wife? " 

"I don't know." Mary turned and eyed him criti- 
cally through narrowed lids, from top to toe. It was as 
though she really saw him for the first time, — the tall, 
ungainly figure in its shabby, ill-fitting clothes, the thin, 
sharp face, with the sallow, mill-pallor upon it, the 
shifting eyes and weak mouth and great, clumsy, trem- 
bling hands. The whole personality of the boy spelled 
inefficiency, and that alone, in the girl's desperately 
discontented frame of mind, was as fatal as physical 
repulsion would have been to a more delicately attuned 
sensibility. Live with this stupid plodding animal the 
rest of her life? — work with him, suffer for him, grow 
old and die beside him? Vaguely, she felt these ques- 
tions crowding her brain, and although she could not 
have put them into words a wild feeling of revolt arose 
within her at the half-acknowledged thought. 

" I don't know," she repeated. " Leastways, I ain't 
goin' to marry, yet. I'm goin' to be free to do as I 
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please ! You ain't got no call to tell me what I shall or 
shanH do ! " 

" I know that," Ben said, humbly. " I know I ain't 
got no call yet ter tell yer what ter do, but I — I for- 
got. Seems like yer was married ter me already, some- 
times.'' 

**Well, I ain't!" Mary slackened her pace, with 
heightened color. They were nearing the house of the 
general manager, and Mary observed a familiar figure 
loitering expectantly about, and then, seeing her under 
male escort, dodge discreetly into the house. 

Evidently, Ben had seen him, too, for the frown on 
his forehead deepened, and forgetting the warning he 
had just had, he plunged recklessly into an expression 
of the thought uppermost in his mind. 

** And looky here, Mary, there's another thing, too, 
I want ter speak ter you about — that Marcus Bee- 
man ! Yer wouldn't listen ter me las' night, I seen yer 
talkin' ter him yesterday at the mill, and Sadie Gilman 
says her little brother Georgie took a note from him 
ter yer Thursday. He ain't no good, that feller, — 
wouldn't be hangin' 'round mill girls, if he was, 'stead o' 
leavin' them ter the fellers they're keepin' company 
with. Why doesn't he go off ter his own kind, I' like 
ter know, or 'tend ter his business ! He's a regular bad 

" You ain't got no call to talk so, Ben. What's he 
done to you? Mr. Beeman's a real nice man, and I 
like him." 

** Oh, he is, is he? He's the sort of nice man Mr. 
Raynor was, — the one that Bessie Price took off with, 
— and now think o' her — a bad woman ! " 

"Yes, think of her now," Mary cut in, fiercely. 
** She don't stand on her feet twelve or fourteen hours a 
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day in the mill! She don't starve an' wear ragged 
clothes an' get beaten an' kicked bj a drunken sot of a 
father ! She don't — " 

"Mary, Mary — what are yer sayin', girl? This 
comes o' yer goin' up there. Whatever possessed 
yer? " 

Mary's vehemence died down as quickly as it had 
risen, and she walked on slowly, in deep thought, quite 
oblivious of the young man at her side. Ben unwisely 
re-opened the subject. 

"But it's him, — that Beeman there, an* his kind, 
that makes all the trouble between girls and fellers like 
us, and he ain't goin' ter come foolin' 'round yer no 
more. I'll tell yer that [ He'll keep away, or I'll — " 

" Or you'll — whut? " Mary turned in the road and 
faced him, her face white with rage, her eyes like glint- 
ing yellow-green points of steel. " What will you do, 
Ben Donahue? Knock him down? He could lick 
three of you with one hand! Go to the manager and 
tell him his best salesman'd been talkin' to a girl, and 
had got to be discharged because you, one of the fourth 
grade mill hands, didn't like it? '* 

Mary's scorn cut like a lash, and the boy drew back 
and stood silently watching her, his hurt resentment 
rising with every word to an anger as white hot as her 
own. 

" I'll talk to Mr. Beeman or anybody else whenever 
I want to, an' if you don't like it, Ben Donahue — well, 
I guess the mill's big enough, or the town's big enough, 
or the world, for us to keep from under each other's 
feet!" 

" And that's yer last word, is it, Mary? " 

" Yes ! I won't have you or anybody else standin' 



over me." 
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Without another word he turned on his heel and 
left her, striking out across the low, marshy, refuse-lit- 
tered flats in the direction of the sluggish river which 
skirted the town to the right. Mary glanced after 
him and shrugged her shoulders. 

^^ Let him walk off his mad," she said to herself, '^ and 
keep away from me. Oh, I wish he would! I can't 
marry him and go on livin' here and workin' in the mill 
with not even a little rest to look forward to, or better 
times, — nothin' but gettin' old and dyin% — oh, I 
can't ! I don't see how I ever thought I could." 

She walked on slowly, so deeply engrossed in her 
thoughts that she didn't hear the rapid thud of heavy 
footsteps behind her in the soft mud of the road, until a 
hand was laid upon her arm, and a voice close to her 
ear said, meaningly: 

"How'd you managb to work it, dearie? I thought 
you'd never get rid of that fellow." 

Without any show of surprise, she turned and shook 
off the smug detaining hand. 

^^I didn't manage nothin', Mr. Beeman," she said 
coldly. " Ben — we had a fight, and I — I sent him on 
off." 

" And I thought you did it on my account," he said 
with an injured air. ** I thought you knew I was wait- 
ing for you and got rid of him so as you could be with 



me." 



"I — oh, Mr. Beeman, why should I think you'd 
want to walk with me? " 

" Think ! " he echoed, with a sudden intensity, which 
made his voice husky. "Think! — Don't you know 
I want to, Mary? Can't you see when a fellow's crazy 
about you? I have been waiting ever since you went 
over the hill there, to meet you on the way back, and 
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then I saw you coming with that fellow — what's his 
name? Donahue, isn't it? Heard you were keeping 
company with him, too. You aren't, are you, Mary? 
You're not his girl? " 

**No," said Mary, rejoicing in the emancipation the 
last half hour had brought her. " No, I ain't — his 

girl.'' 

** That's good. I didn't believe it when they told me, 
but I'm glad to have you say so, yourself. I didn't see 
how it could be, a fine, handsome girl like you! Xt 
makes me sick, Mary, to think of you working on here 
in the mills, and marrying one of these cattle, and los- 
hig your looks, and your health and your youth, all for 
nothing. It's — it's rotten." 

Mary looked quickly up at him from under her lids, 
but said nothing. Insensibly, they had turned their 
steps away from the road and in the opposite direction 
to that taken by the irate Ben, and were making a de- 
tour to the left, doubling back upon the way they had 
come, in a wide semicircle. They were now just back of 
the mill in a cluster of smaller out-buildings, deserted 
now, save for the tardy rounds of the watchman. 
There were piles of decaying lumber and rusty iron all 
about, and pools of stagnant water lay in the deeply 
rutted, slimy roads. 

The long, low buildings and lofty chimneys were 
smoke-grimed and weathe]>stained, the closed, iron shut- 
ters in the windows staring down like the eyes of the 
dead. The sun had disappeared, and the breeze had 
quickened to a steady north wind, which moaned as it 
swirled about the smoke-stacks and tall chinmeys, as 
though in a great forest. 

** Let's sit down here a minute," Marcus Beeman con- 
tinued, drawing her to a low pile of lumber which looked 
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dryer and cleaner than the rest. " I want to talk to 
you, and I won't have any other chance. I'm going 
away to-night, Mary." 

The girl had seated herself, and now stared up at him 
limply as he stood before her. 

"You're — goin' — away?" she echoed, dully. 

"Yes — to-night. I'm not coming back to Mill- 
town any more. The firm's going to send me out in a 
new territory — much better, with bigger money, and 
I'm going to make New York my headquarters in the 
future. Will you miss me a little, Mary? Will you be 
sorry?" 

" Sorry ! — Miss you ! — Oh ! " Mary coverea her 
face with her hands. She was not crying — it meant 
nothing to her that this sleek, self-satisfied young man 
should go out of her life, but it was all that he repre- 
sented in her eyes of which she was taking leave forever 
in that bitter moment, — the great world beyond the 
grimy town, education, and cultivation, and luxury, 
and power, and freedom. Throu^ him she had ob- 
tained her first brief shadowy glimpse of them, her first 
and probably her last, for those of her world seldom 
came in touch, or save dimly, felt the desire for those 
things which her soul craved. She heard a quick ex- 
clamation, and suddenly two arms closed roughly, al« 
most fiercely, about her. 

"You're crying! Mary! God! little girl, you do 
care, don't you ? I can't leave you here like this ! Will 
you come away with me? " 

The slender body in his arms suddenly grew rigid, 
then after a tense moment slowly relaxed, and she 
glanced up at him, her curious, long eyes shining with 
what Marcus Beeman thought were tears. 

" Go away with you ! " she whispered. 
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" Yes, now, to-night ! Come with me to New York. 
I'm crazy about you, I tell you ! I have been ever since 
I first saw you standing at your machine, and I couldn't 
forget you. You're different from any other girl I 
ever saw in my life, Mary, I can't leave you behind like 
this, — you mustn't waste your life here in these mills. 
You're not like the rest of them, you were bom differ- 
ent somehow. You couldn't live much longer in this 
hole, you'd die!" His words were coming faster and 
faster, and Mary sat passively with his arms about her, 
her eyes upon the ground, the exquisite wildrose color 
quickening and fading in her cheeks. "I'll take you 
lots of places you never heard of, and give you every- 
thing you want. I make a good deal — six thousand 
dollars a year from the firm alone, besides commissions. 
Will you come, Mary? I — I ain't the marrying kind 
— at least, not yet, but maybe bye and bye — " 

" Oh ! " Mary stopped him with a gesture. " It isn't 
that — it's — oh, if I only dared ! — But look at me," 
she turned to him with a pitiful little gesture. " Look 
at these clothes ! How could I go anywhere with you? " 

" Oh," he said, easily, ** I could fix that. You leave it 
to me. Will you come with me, Mary, — will you? 
For God's sake, say you will, little girl! I can't do 
without you. Listen! I was to have taken the mid- 
night train for New York. Instead of that, I'll have a 
rig ready at ten o'clock, — you slip out and meet me at 
the comer of Barren Street, you know, by the black- 
smith's shop, and we'll drive over to the Junction, and 
take the eleven-train for Bridgebury. I'll bring along 
a waterproof coat for you that will cover you all up — 
it looks as though it was going to be a wet night, any- 
way? — *ind to-morrow we can get a whole new outfit in 
Bridgebury, and go on to New York. What do you 
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say, Mary ? Will you come — will you ? — I — I swear 
rU be good to you! 1*11 make you happier than you 
ever thought of being in all your life." 

**I don't know — I must think! How can I tell? 
You — you like me here, Mr. Beeman, because, maybe 
I'm a little different from the other girls at the mill, 
but — ^" she remembered Bessie Price's story — "but 
you'll be ashamed o' me when we get to New York 
among your friends." 

"Ashamed of you, nothing!" he cried, with rough 
tenderness. " If you were dressed right, you'd be a 
raving little beauty. Not a fellow in the crowd's got a 
girl that could hold a candle to you, and you're smart 
enough to pick things up in no time. You will come, 
dear? " 

" I don't know — oh, I don't know. I — I must go 
home, now." She rose rather unsteadily to her feet, 
and he put his arm again about her. 

" I'll be waiting for you," he said, " remember, at ten 
o'clock, by the blacksmith's shop. You'll come to me, 
Mary. You must ! I want you so ! " 

He crushed her to him suddenly and kissed her, then 
as quickly, his arms dropped from her, and he backed 
away a pace or two, his breath coming quicker, his eyes 
searching her face. Mary gasped and swayed a little, 
and one hand went to her throat, then she steadied her- 
self and said quietly, 

" I must go now. No, don't come. Please wait here 
until I get a little bit ahead. I must go alone." 

** Yes, you're right. I'll give you five minutes' start 
before I go back to Wilcox's, but remember, Mary, to- 
night I'll be waiting." 



CHAPTER in 

The light spring breeze came in at the open window 
in little gusts, and flapped the green paper shade 
smartly against the frame. The bright spring sun- 
shine flooded the little room, and streamed over the 
flaring) sprawly wall-paper, and the thin, gaily flowered 
carpet. It played lightly over the pine bedroom furni- 
ture brave in a fresh coat of glistening blue paint, — 
over the wash stand, with its blue-banded bowl and 
pitcher, the dresser with its warped square of looking- 
glass, and the bed, with its rumpled coarse, blue cover- 
let. Heaped upon the bed, and on the floor on either 
side were boxes and packages of every size, overflowing 
with snowy tissue paper, where they had been opened 
and flung carelessly aside. Before the dresser stood a 
young girl, her slim corseted figure trimly encased in 
a neat well-fitting brown suit. She was twisting her 
tawny hair into a huge rippling coil, and fastening it 
with tortoise-shell pins and combs from a newly-opened 
package beside her. When she had finished, she gazed 
long into the little mottled glass, all distorted as it waa, 
for its verdict. 

Surely, surely that could never be she! The face 

which met her eyes was sharp-pointed and thin, the 

cheek-bones prominent, the mouth still childishly mobile. 

But there was a subtle change since the previous day, a 

metamorphosis greater than the neatly-arranged hair 

and dainty garments accounted for. The figure seemed 

not angular and thin, but delicately slender; thfii:^ was 
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a soft clear rose flush in the cheeks, and the sallow com- 
plexion had taken on a golden tinge. The dull, brut- 
ishly-pained, dazed look of early morning had left her 
long eyes, and they lightened now with a soft radiance, 
a steady glow which grew deeper as she gazed at her re- 
flection in the little mirror. It was not beauty which 
she saw — it was the dawning of that indefinable thing 
called charm, and, child as she still seemed, Mary recog- 
nized it and knew it for what it was, without being able 
to give it a name. She had awakened, and found her- 
self. 

From beneath the window came the intermittent whir- 
ring of a lawn-mower on the thin strip of grass between 
the hotel porch and sidewalks, and the monotonous 
whistle of the man who manipulated it. The laughter 
and chatter of the school children floated up, as they 
hurried past in gay little groups, and there was the 
rattle of a passing wagon or two, the heavy, straining 
creak of a loaded cart, and the hum of a distant troUey. 
It was all bright and pleasant and humdrum ; quite as 
the beginning of any other lovely spring day in a little 
country town. Quite as if nothing momentous had hap- 
pened ; as if no event had occurred, no decisive irrevo- 
cable step been taken to change the course of her life 
from the rut of certain poverty and toil and squalor, to 
an unknown, unexplored path, which might lead to a 
depth of degradation yet unsounded, or to a broader, 
fuller existence which she could only dimly foresee, 
realizing that it lay there in the shadowy future, to- 
gether with the perfect self-knowledge, and poise, and 
understanding, which would enable her to master all 
that for which her eager soul hungered. 

The face which looked back at her from the warped 
^lass gave no hxJ^t of tb^ tbou^ht^ passing through her 
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mind, — it was as impassive as though a heavy hand had 
passed across it, wiping it as blank of all expression as 
her dormant heart was still bare of all emotion. Only 
her softly glowing eyes changed as their glance swept 
the unaccustomed daintiness of her attire and the soft 
outlines of the cloak, the simple hat and gloves which 
lay ready to her hand, — there was in her eyes no 
sparkling, girlish pleasure at the possession of such 
things as had never before been hers — rather was there 
a fierce joy, a savage delight of conquest. 

She was possessor, more than possessed, — she was not 
as one who had yielded, had given herself into the hands 
of another, but rather as one who had fought an an- 
cient enemy with the weapons it had forced upon her, 
and had wrested from it the spoils of a sordid victory^ 

Suddenly, with a little shudder, she threw off the 
lethargy which was fast encompassing her, and turning, 
took up the trim little brown hat and pinned it on her 
soft hair. As she stood, with arms upraised, the door 
behind her opened quietly. She did not hear it, nor 
was she aware of any one's presence until a gasp of 
sheer astonishment made her turn. A young man 
stood on the threshold — a stocky, heavily-built young 
man, with a good-natured, none too intelligent face,— 
the same young man who had stood in the window of 
the general manager's house, on that yesterday, a hun- 
dred years before. He was staring at her as if he could 
not believe the evidence of his own eyes and her cheeks 
flamed with sudden crimson at the involuntary, uncon- 
cealed admiration in his face. 

" By God ! " he cried. " You're a queen — a little 
queen! I guess I wasn't a good judge! — I guess I 
didn't know what I was doing when I took you from the 
mill! Just wait till we get to New York and we'll 
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show 'em ! Why, Mary, they can't any of 'em hold a 
candle to you ! " 

" I'm glad," she replied, simply. " I'm glad you 
won't have to be ashamed of me, Marcus. I don't think 
anybody need know you — you took me from the mill ! 
Bye-and-bye, when I've learned something — " 

** You don't need to know anything ! " he interrupted 
rashly, intent on his own jubilant train of thought. 
"You've got them all beaten, just as you are! 
You — '• 

But she turned on him almost fiercely. 

**You promised, Marcus Beeman! You promised 
me last night that I should learn ! " 

" Oh, the schooling ! Yes, of course you shall ! But 
you'll soon get enough of it, there'll be so much else to 
do. Just wait till the crowd sees you! Why, girl, 
you're a beauty, a regular beauty ! " 

Mary picked up her gloves and started to draw them 
on, outwardly unmoved by his frank praise, except for 
the tell-tale evidence of her flaming cheeks, and softly 
glowing eyes. 

"I'm glad," she said again, quietly. Then she 
added, as he came toward her, " Ain't it nearly time for 
the train, Marcus? " 

" Yes — Why, Mary, you haven't had your coffee ! " 
He pointed to the table on which stood an untouched 
tray containing coffee and rolls. 

She shook her head. 

" I don't want any. I — couldn't." 

" Well, you must ! How're you goin' to travel if yoir 
don't eat anything? Here, take this." 

She took the cup he brought her, and drank obedi- 
ently. 

" There's the girl. Now you'll feel all right — 
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You like the clothes I brought you this morning? It's 
the best you can do in this town, but just you wait ! " 

He put a large hand on her shoulder, and turned her 
about until she faced him. She did not draw back, or 
shrink at his touch, but raised her impassive face to 
his. 

"Yes,*' she said, apathetically. "I like them. 
They're grand, Marcus." 

" Then, that's all right ! " he cried, cheerfully. ** I 
guessed at the gloves and the shoes, but I think they'll 
fit well enough. — All ready now? The train leaves at 



nine." 



He halted her suddenly on the threshold. 

*'Mary, you're not sorry, are you? You're not 
sorry you came?" 

" Why, no, of course not, Marcus ! " she opened wide 
eyes of surprise upon him. ** I'm very glad." 

" You won't ever be sorry, if I can help it," he said, 
huskily. " I love you, Mary-girl ! " 

New York! First the swift, unending rush of the 
train through the green countryside, with now and 
then a dash through a sleepy village or bustling little 
town, and at longer intervals a momentary halt at some 
wayside station, with its inevitable collection of fe- 
males with bundles, small boys, dogs, and the general 
flotsam and jetsam of the average country town. 

Oblivious alike to the attention of Marcus — who 
purchased magazines and candy with ostentatious lav- 
ishness from the train-boys — and to the curious regard 
of their fellow passengers, Mary sat through all the 
golden hours of that wonderful day. with tense body 
and eager eyes fixed upon the ever changing panorama 
outside the car window. Marcus, aware of the atten- 
tion which Mary unconsciously drew to herself in spite 
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of her utter ingenuousness of manner, was immensely 
flattered, and proud beyond expression. 

As the long afternoon drew towards its close, and 
the sun outdistanced them in their swift race, the 
green of the fields and woods gave place to sections of 
paved and gas-lighted streets interposed between areas 
of vacant lots and mud clogged and newly-cut roads, 
with here and there a mushroom-lijke row of brick' 
houses, or the smoke-belching cluster of chimneys and 
rows of lighted windows which marked a manufacturing 
plant. Then the lines of brick buildings became long 
and imbroken and rose higher and higher, the paved 
streets continuous and regular. Darkness came on 
with miraculous suddenness, and finally with a rush and 
a roar they pulled into the huge train-shed at their 
journey's end. 

New York! The deafening roar of the elevated 
trains overhead, the jarring clang of the surface cars, 
the rumble of huge heavy-laden trucks and scrape and 
thud of horses' hoofs on the cobblestones and steel car 
rails, all the clamorous din of the great city at the 
close of a busy day, descended upon Mary's bewildered 
ears as they stood for a moment waiting for the starter 
to assign them to a hansom. The only continuous noise 
to which she had become accustomed was the regular 
hum of the machinery of the mill, and this mighty multi- 
plied dissonance made her tremble. Half unconsciously, 
she slipped her hand under Marcus's arm. It was the 
first familiarity she had vouchsafed him of her own- 
volition, and he squeezed the little hand tightly against 
his rough coat in fatuous pride of possession. Then 
followed the short swift ride through a maze of daz- 
zlingly lighted streets to their final destination. 

Marcus had discreetly chosen a small downtown com- 
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mercial hotel, but to Mary it was palatial, a veritable 
dream of magnificence. She held her breath as they 
shot upward in the mirror-lined elevator and followed 
the impressively brass-buttoned hall-boy to the suite 
which had been assigned them. Marcus bore himself 
with the easy nonchalance of one long accustomed to 
such splendor and Mary eyed him with respectful awe, 
as he tramped about the rather dingy little parlor and 
gave his orders to the bell-boy in no uncertain tones. 
He was used to all this, — he had lived always in just 
such surroundings, the glamour of it all was a mere 
every-day matter to him, — and he had condescended to 
notice her, to admire her, to take her from the deadly 
grind of toil and poverty at the mill, and bring her to 
share these marvels with him! She felt as if she must 
be dreaming, as if she would wake presently, and find 
herself on her dingy cot in the fetid atmosphere of that 
little back bedroom, with the odor of stale cabbage and 
frying pork pervading the air, and the fretful wails 
of Jennie's wretched baby in her ears. The insistent 
clanging bells of the cable cars in the street below broke 
in upon her thoughts with seeming reality, and her 
eyes wandered about the room and wonderingly noted 
the impressive grandeur of the marble-topped centre 
table, the rather faded red plush furniture and heavy 
curtains. Through the doorway she caught a glimpse 
of a snowy-covered brass bed and beyond a tiled bath- 
room, shining with nickle and porcelain. Her gaze 
came back to Marcus Beeman, and she saw that he was 
smiling at her amusedly. 

** Well, girlie, — like it ? *' he asked. " I got a suite 
instead of just a room an' bath because we'll have to 
stay here a few days anjrway, till we can find a fur- 
nished flat, an' we'll have comp'ny, — the crowd'll want 
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to come 'round an' meet you. Don't forget we're using 
the name Bauman here, — Mr. and Mrs. Bauman. I'll 
put the fellows wise to it to-morrow." 

Mary shivered a little ; she could not have told why. 
Bauman! A name that was neither his nor hers! Of 
course, she was not entitled to share his name, but some- 
how the thought of an alias had not occurred to her. 
He was hiding, — skulking, too! And why.?* She had 
always thought men could live as they pleased, do what 
they liked, openly, with nothing to be ashamed of. She 
could not understand, but she felt suddenly cold, not 
with apprehension, but with a first vague forlorn sense 
of being cast out. Her childish mind could not grasp 
the fact that through the unconscious lips of the man 
to whom she had given herself had issued the first edict 
of an inexorable society, — that the unalterable law 
would some day demand its toll of her, for daring to 
save herself from the slow death from toil and privation 
to which it had been indifferent, by defying its first 
mandate. Even he — Marcus — recognized and re- 
spected this law of public opinion, and although he dis- 
obeyed, did not openly defy. 

Something of what her mind was groping for must 
have shown itself in her tense face, for Marcus after a 
pause, repeated somewhat uncomfortably: 

** We'll get a flat, a furnished one, soon as we can 
look 'round, — you'll like it better than living like this, 
won't you, girl? " 

"A flat?" Mary roused herself with an effort. 
"Keep house, you mean, Marcus? Oh, that'll be 
lovely ! " 

" Yep ! " he said, cheerily. " A regular home. 
We'll live just like — like real folks ! Mabel'U help us 
find one. She'll know just what we want." 
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"Mabel?" 

" Joe Gattle's wife. He's a friend of mine, a book- 
maker, and Mabel's a fine woman, you'll like her. I'll 
get hold of 'em to-morrow." 

Mary didn't know in the least what a bookmaker was, 
but she did not stop to inquire then. Another thought 
was uppermost in her mind, — the lesson of a few mo- 
ments before had sunk deep. 

" But she's his wife, you said, Marcus. What'll she 
think when she knows about — us? Maybe she 
won't — " 

Marcus Beeman burst into a roar of laughter. 

" Good Lord, what a kid you are ! It don't make any 
difference to her whether you're a man's sweetheart or 
his wife, so long as you're a good feller, — she's a regu- 
lar sport! She's a fine dresser, too, Mabel is. She'll 
show you how to do your hair, and tell you where to go 
for your clothes and things. And you can go the limit, 
Mary, — I had a good season this year and I want you 
to have the best. I'm proud of you, I want you to show 
'em all what a little queen I've got ! " 

He came to her and taking her somewhat clumsily in 
his arms, he kissed her. Then he released her and put- 
ting his great hand under her chin he raised her passive 
face until he could look into her inscrutable, unchildlike 
eyes. 

" Mary ! " he said, hoarsely. ^^ Mary, I'm just crazy 
about you ! I don't know what it is, but you drive a 
fellow mad ! " 

She smiled gently at him, — a rather wan little smile, 
and all at once he saw the strained lines about her 
mouth and the dark shadows of fatigue under her eyes. 

"Poor little girl!" he spoke in a low gentle voice 
she had never heard from him before. " All tired out. 
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aren't you ! TeD you what we'll do, — we'll have a lit- 
tle bottle of wine sent up right now! You never had 
any champagne, did you, Mary? " 

She shook her hecud. 

'' No. I don't think I'd like it. We'd better not, 
Marcus — " 

"Nonsense! It'll liven you up, an' make you feel 
fine ! You'll get used to it, travellin' with the wine crowd 
I know! I'm goin' to show you some of the town to- 
night. We'll go to a restaurant for dinner, and to the 
theatre, and around to Jack's afterwards. Maybe we'll 
see some of the crowd." 

The events of that first night in New York were 
never clear in Mary's mind afterward. Too many new 
impressions had been crowded into the space of a few 
hours for her to retain anything in her memory of it 
but a confused blur of lights and sounds, strains of 
music, hurrying throngs of people, obsequious black- 
coated waiters, bejewelled women in gorgeous evening 
gowns, and everywhere a sea of faces — weary and 
painted; young and fresh and joyous; cynical, bored, 
tolerantly amused, intent, aflame with passions of 
anger, and hate, and love, and lust,-^they floated 
around her on the heavily scented air in a haze of un- 
reality, and she could only gaze, and close her eyes, 
then gaze again. 

Marcus ate and drank with the satisfied air of one 
thoroughly content and at peace with the world. He 
was a shrewd young man, was Marcus Beeman, in 
spite of his stolid, rather fatuous face. His years of 
experience as a salesman had made him a quick, sure 
judge of character, and he knew thoroughly the little 
world he frequented. Also, — an inheritance of his 
race, perhaps, — he had a sense and appreciation of the 
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artistic, wholly untrained, but intuitively unerring. He 
had, half unconsciously, seen and recognized the possi- 
bilities in the pale, slender little girl of the mill, with 
her gorgeous hair and strange eyes, even while his 
pulses leaped under the sway of her uncomprehensible 
charm. He knew now that he had made no mistake. 
No one could be less self-conscious, more naively un- 
aware of notice or comment than she, yet men turned in 
their chairs to look after the quiet little figure in the 
simple brown gown as she preceded Marcus to their 
table, — world-satiated men, who would not have raised 
their eyes for a second glance at the most noted or no* 
torious woman of the day. 

**Gad, did you see those eyes!" Marcus heard one 
man exclaim to his companion. ** Whose eyes, — lit- 
tle girl in brown? " the latter asked, and Marcus lin- 
gered a minute to hear the reply. ** Yes. She's only 
a child, but she's going to be a beauty! I never saw 
such eyes in a woman's face ! " 

The champagne had dispelled her fatigue and 
brought an exquisite flush to her clear skin and a spar- 
kle which seemed to darken her eyes and deepen their 
glowing depths. She scarcely touched the dinner which 
Marcus had ordered with infinite care, but drank in all 
that went on about her with quickened breath and 
eager, parted lips. 

Marcus watched her with slightly bewildered admira- 
tion. He had known many women, — the coarsely 
pretty, fim-loving, free-and-easy women of his class, — 
but never before had he come in contact with a charac- 
ter at once so simple and so complex, innocent and yet 
worldly-wise. He could not understand her, — he felt 
vaguely uncomfortable when her calm, steady gaze 
was fixed upon him, but the very incomprehensibility 
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of her fascinated him, and the thought that she be- 
longed to him, had given herself into his hands, intoxi- 
cated him like new wine. 

After the dinner, he took her to a music hall, then to 
supper, and throughout the long evening Mary watched 
silent and entranced, the quickly changing scenes about 
her. She could find no words nor the need of them, 
and Marcus wisely left her to assimilate by herself what 
she could of the new impressions crowding in upon her. 

At last, however, when they were rattling hotelwards 
in a hansom, he turned and looked down at her small 
face. 

"Well, Mary girl," he asked, "how did you like 
it? — What do you think of it all? '* 

There was silence for a minute, and then as if in mute 
reply her head swayed against his shoulder and rested 
there, and with a strange tenderness which he had never 
known before tugging at his heart, he put his arm 
gently around her and held her so. The sudden, vital 
change which had come into her life, the long journey, 
the exciting events and many and varied sensations of 
the day had exhausted her, and she had sunk into sleep 
suddenly, deeply, like a little child. 
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CHAPTER IV 

On the morning following their arrival in New York, 
-Mary had asked Marcus rather timidly if she might 
send for the hotel hairdresser and manicure whose card 
was tacked up in the bathroom. He assented with 
alacrity, and went out to look up his friends, while 
Mary spent a well-employed morning in the hands of 
the expert, who sighed over the ill-kept, toil-deformed 
hands, but went into ecstasies as the radiant hair fell 
pliantly through her deft fingers. Mary watched every 
move intently, asking innumerable questions meanwhile, 
and the Frenchwoman, pleased by her eager, naive 
interest, replied indulgently, explaining her processes 
as she went along. Mary had commenced to learn. 

When Marcus returned at noon, he found her sitting 
by the window, with one of the illustrated periodicals 
he had purchased for her on the train, spread out upon 
her knee. Her hands were softened and the glistening 
nails had a semblance of shape, while the mass of sunny 
hair was piled high in soft, burnished undulations on 
her small shapely head. He whistled softly. 

** Gee, don't we look grand ! " he exclaimed, throw- 
ing wide the door. " Come in, Mabel ! *' 

A stout, middle-aged woman entered, followed by an 

equally stout, florid gentleman, who sported a large 

black moustache. The woman's elaborately arranged 

hair was obviously blondined, rouge and powder stood 

out frankly upon her wide good-natured face and the 

lingerie gown which encased her firmly corseted figure 
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bore evidences of having been worn more than once, 
but Mary took no note of such details as she rose hur- 
riedly in an agony of shyness. The lady came to her, 
holdhig out both pudgy hands in their all but bursting 
gloves, and her beaming face was wreathed in the broad- 
est of smiles. 

" My dear ! '' she exclaimed, without waiting for Mar- 
cus* introduction. ** Don't mind our runnin* in like, 
this! Markie said you didn't know a soul in New 
York, an' I made him bring us right along to meet 
you ! " 

**It's Mrs. Gattle, that I told you about, Mary," 
Marcus explained ; " and this is Joe." 

Mary shook hands, a shy little smile on her flushed 
face. Mr. Gattle cleared his throat loudly, started to 
speak, thought better of it, and stood twirling his 
moustache and eyeing the young girl with solemn 
approval. Mrs. Gattle went to the mirror over the 
mantel, opened her gold mesh bag, drew from it a 
square of chamois, and proceeded blandly to powder 
her nose, with immense satisfaction. 

** Now we'll all have a cocktail," announced Marcus, 
" and then we'll go and get lunch. — Mabel's goin' to 
help us look for a flat, Mary, just's I told you she 
would." 

" Yes, I guess I know one that'll just suit you, too, 
up in Thirty-seventh Street. We'll all go look at it 
right after lunch." 

" It's real good of you," said Mary, hesitatingly, 
finding her voice at last. ** Marcus said you'd be sure 
to know just what we — we wanted." 

" Well, it's small," Mrs. Gattle remarked, '' but you'll 
be so busy runnin' 'round town seein' things, you won't 
want to be bothered much with housekeepin', will she. 
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Joe? — Lord, Td like to be comin* to New York again 
for the first time ! *' 

** I'm glad we ain't ! " remarked Joe, in a genial rum- 
ble. " She kept me on the jump for about six months," 
he added, turning to Marcus. "Wanted to find out 
everything, an' go everywhere at once, — wish you 
could've seen her ! That was nearly twenty years ago 
but this was a real town even then." 

" Yes," Mrs. Gattle chimed in. " I've put on some 
flesh since, an' learned a few things, but I like N' York 
just as much as the first day I saw it. — An' so will 
you!" She rested a plump jewelled hand lightly on 
Mary's shoulder. " After we see the flat you an' me'll 
go get you some clothes, — Markie says you only 
brought a bag with you. We're goin' to have a party 
to-night." 

The flat was small, — four tiny box-like rooms, not 
over-light and stuffy with cheap, garish upholstery, 
but to Mary's untrained eyes it was a dream of luxury. 
A sharp-featured lady in a dingy kimono showed them 
through, and seemed anxious to sublet, and Marcus 
took it on the spot, for six months. Then he and Joe 
adjourned to some mysterious place they designated 
as " The Kids'," leaving Mary to the tender mercies of 
the buxom and energetic Mabel, who piloted her inde- 
fatigably from shop to shop and purchased wonderful 
gowns, and hats, and short-vamp, high-heeled shoes 
with a recklessness which took the girl's breath away. 

**You needn't worry!" the lady remarked, with a 
shrewd twinkle in her little, good-natured eyes. 
** Markie's good for it. The more you cost a man, the 
more he thinks of you, remember that ! Why, a friend 
of mine, not half as pretty as you, come on from Chi- 
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cago with nothin' but a suit-case, an' before she'd been 
here three weeks, she had a gold bag bigger than 
mine ! " 

Mary marvelled, but made no reply. The complexi- 
ties of this new life into which she had plunged were 
heaping up about her, and she found no words in which 
to frame her desire for more comprehensive explana- 
tions of some of their phrases. She could only stow 
them carefully away in her mind until such time as en- 
lightenment should come. 

Their shopping tour, which left Mary spent and 
fagged, did not diminish the vivacity of the plump 
Mrs. Cattle, and five o'clock found them seated at a 
marble-topped table in a huge glittering cafe, in com- 
pany with Joe and Marcus — who had met them by ap- 
pointment in the entrance hall — and three strange 
men, whose names Mary had not caught when they were 
introduced, but whom Joe addressed variously as 
'' Max," '' Jimmie," and " Kid." 

" How about the party to-night? " asked Mabel Gat- 
tle, fishing with two gloved fingers for the cherry in the 
bottom of her glass. 

** Fine ! " Marcus said. " Here, girlie, take another 
straw, that one's on the bum, — we got a private room 
upstairs, the comer one. I've fixed the dinner up with 
Borgo, and we'll have some coons in to play after- 
wards. The whole crowd'U be here." 

" Then," announced Mabel, gathering up her gold 
bag and the cluster of jingling toilet accessories which 
dangled with blatant frankness from its chain. " I'm 
goin' to amble right over to Hempler's an' get my hair 
done. — You get yours fixed over again by the woman 
in your hotel, dearie," she added, to Mary. " That 
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blue chiffong model we got to-day'll be there for you, 
an' the slippers. Joe an' me'll stop by for you an' 
Markie." 

Mary understood dimly that her new friend was 
kindly anxious for her to make the right impression on 
the rest of " the crowd," and wanted to pass judgment 
on her appearance before she ventured among them, 
and she nodded gratefully. 

After Mabel's departure, the men drifted into a con- 
versation wholly inexplicable to Mary's ears, and she 
sat watching the scene about her with wide eyes. It 
was a curious cosmopolitan gathering, — at a table 
nearby three earnest-looking men sat, their drinks 
scarcely touched, their heads close together in serious 
confab, and snatches of phrases wholly foreign to her 
understanding came to Mary's ears ; — " Gates crowd," 
" a merger," ** ticklish market," and something about 
" selling short." Then her attention wandered to the 
next table, where a statuesque queenly-looking woman 
gazed languidly about in frank boredom, while a lanky 
youth with flushed, beardless face and too bright eyes 
leaned far over the table and tried to take her elusive, 
gloved hand in his. Across the aisle two Frenchmen 
chattered and gesticulated with vdiement intensity, 
and in a comer three stolid Germans sat in silent con- 
tent over their tall demi-litres of beer. Over on the red 
velvelj seat which lined the mirrored wall, a young girl 
laughed suddenly, hysterically, and the older woman 
beside her put her hand over hers to quiet her and 
turning seemed to speak indignantly to one of the two 
men at their table, who was watching the girl with 
quizzical, amused eyes. 

It was all so novel, so strange and unreal, that Mary 
was completely lost to her immediate surroundings, and 
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awoke with a start to the fact that one of Marcus' 
friends, — the tall, thin man with the pasty skin, whom 
they called " Max," was addressing her. 

"Markie says you're new to New York,'' he said, 
with a slight leer. " How d'you like it? " 

" Oh, I — I don't know ! " she replied a trifle breath- 
lessly. " It's — it's awfully big, isn't it? " 

Max guffawed. 

"Big? You bet it's big!" He turned to the oth- 
ers. ** But it ain't big enough to hold some of us, now 
an' then, is it?" 

Marcus got up suddenly. 

"We gotter get back to the hotel," he said. 
Mary rose thankfully. For some unexplainable reason 
she disliked Max. " See you fellers to-night." 

The party was a glittering success, and Mary's ad- 
vent into " the crowd " was accomplished with flying 
colors. By sheer accident Mabel had chosen for her a 
gown the dull blue tone of which brought out in won- 
derful relief the red-gold of her hair. An agony of in- 
ward shyness made her hold herself with an unbending 
dignity of manner which passed as poise in the riotous 
free-and-easy gathering. The women — two or three 
were mere girls, like Mary — were carelessly cordial 
in their camaraderie; the men gathered about a new 
pretty face like bees about a flower. Marcus was unc- 
tuously proud and happy, and Mabel as genuinely affec- 
tionate and intimate as if she had known her all her 
life. To her Mary clung as to an anchor, and Joe 
Cattle, resplendent in a broad expanse of white shirt- 
front and dazzling diamond stud, cleared his throat 
and beamed jovially around the table. Disjointed 
snatches of the conversation going on about her fell 
bewilderingly on Mary's ears. 
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**I tell you, that race was fixed, Ganymede was 
pulled ! Trafler'd ha' been ruled off for it, only — ^" 

** Pulled, nothinM Trailer's a square boy, an' be- 
sides Cox wouldn't 'a' stood for it — ^" 

" Get a flash at Hattie's bracelet ! — Say, Hattie, 
where'd you get all that ice? Mayer must 'a' made a 
kilKn'." 

A sparkling little brunette across the table, who wore 
a bracelet of huge diamonds on a painfully self-con- 
scious wrist, laughed and nodded. 

" Yes," she responded, " N' Orleans. I'm wearin' it 
now while I can, — you know Mayer's luck at Sheeps- 
head!" 

A general roar greeted this sally, directed at the 
shining bald head of a corpulent gentleman at the other 
end of the table, who grinned sheepishly in reply. 
Nearby, two girls were talking confidentially, ignoring 
the man who sat vacant-eyed between them. Their 
voice carried above the babble going on about them. 

" I lent her fifty, but I don't see how she can be so 
down and out. Clem used to give her a thousand a 
month and the Victoria — ^" 

** Yes, but he expected her to entertain all his friends 
' — her wine bills were frightful, — and keep up that 
house too. I heard she only had sixty dollars when he 
left her." 

** But all those diamonds he gave her — " 

** He didn't. He'd let her wear 'em, and lock 'em up 
in the safe when they got home. He took 'em all with 
him when he went away." 

Mary touched Mabel Gattle's arm. 

** Who is that tall, red-haired girl in the black dress, 
— the one with the violets?" she asked. 

** That's Florrie — Florrie Hendricks," Mabel said, 
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hurriedly, in an undertone. " She used to be Kelly's 
girl, — Frank Kelly, the trainer for Kyle, the million- 
aire. He's got one of the biggest racing stables in 
America. — You'll see Kelly down at the track when 
the season opens, he's a fine feller. He gave Joe some 
good tips on the quiet last year." 

Mary eyed the girl in black thoughtfully. 

" She isn't his — girl, now? " she asked. 

" No. Grot stuck on Babe Doremus, the jockey, and 
ran off with him. Then he left her, and now — Lord 
knows!" Mabel shrugged her shoulders, and went 
contentedly on with her dinner. Mary was aware of a 
sudden, sickening sensation of fright, of actual panic. 
These people were well-dressed, happy, seemingly care- 
free. Yet they daily, hourly lived through tragedies, 
which sordid as her life had been, had come but rarely 
to her knowledge. In the poverty-stricken, toil-ridden 
monotonous round of existence of the mill-worker it had 
been a nine-days' wonder when Jennie's husband left 
her, and Lucy Thompson drowned herself and her un- 
welcome baby, and Bessie Price ran away with Mr. 
Raynor, — these events had been food for gossip in 
kitchens and barrooms and in hurriedly snatched 
breathing spells at the mills, for months afterwards. 
But here, in this astonishing world in which she found 
herself so suddenly launched, they seemed the merest, 
most casual of every-day occurrences. 

The long dinner drew to a close, and was miracu- 
lously cleared away. A group of negro musicians ajH 
peared at the other end of the room and struck up a 
tuneful ragtime air, and almost in an instant, it seemed 
to Mary that every one was dancing. More people 
drifted in, and Marcus, who appeared to be the host of 
the occasion, was everywhere at once, dancing, order- 
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ing more champagne, greeting the newcomers and rush* 
ing to her side at every interval with whispered admira- 
tion and endearments which grew more heatedly amor- 
ous as the hours passed. Mabel, herself too ^^ fleshy '' 
to dance with any degree of comfort, and divining that 
Mary did not know how, kept the girl by her side, and 
they were surrounded by an everchanging group of 
men, eager to greet a new face, quick to fall under the 
spell of the unwonted charm of " Markie's girl.'* 

The popping of champagne corks became more fre- 
quent, the air grew stale with the mingled odors of wine, 
cigarettes and wilting flowers, the voices waxed louder, 
the laughter high-pitched, the dancing more boisterous, 
and the lovemaking more recklessly ardent until finally 
a steely grey light came creeping in under the heavy 
velvet curtains at the long windows. 

" Heavens, it's morning! '* exclaimed Mabel, yawning 
frankly, with one gloved hand raised to her capacious 
mouth. *^ I'll be a wreck all day but this certainly was 
a grand party, all right. How you kept awake, though, 
I don't see, dearie, — not dancin', an' drinkin' no wine 
to speak of." 

Mary turned to her, eyes dark and bright with ex- 
citement and wonder. 

** Keep awake ! " she echoed. ** I don't believe I am 
awake! Oh, — why, — I never saw nothin' like this in 
my life ! It's grand ! " 

Mabel laughed good-naturedly. 

** My, but you're green ! Wait'll you've been to as 
many's I have, an' you'll be glad enough to take oiF 
your corsets an' slip on a wrapper, an' sit around 
home! — But you'll keep on goin' to 'em, though, 
jus's I do. It's life." 

Mary pondered this philosophy as, the party finally 
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broken up, she and Marcus drove back to their hotel 
through the awakening streets. Marcus was mellowly 
affectionate and tearfully anxious to know if the even- 
ing's entertainment had pleased her, and although 
Mary's replies were somewhat disjointed, owing less to 
weariness of body than to the chaotic state of her im- 
pressions, the sincerity of her enjoyment was unmistak- 
able, and Marcus became mildly hilarious under the 
glow of her enthusiasm, and insisted on another bottle 
of champagne when they reached the hotel " to top off 
the evening." Mary acquiesced indifferently, with no 
comment, — her experience with her father had left 
drunkenness no terrors for her, nor even a sensation of 
disgust. 

It was a condition which she accepted unquestionably, 
as a matter of course. She gave it no further thought, 
and was consequently amazed beyond measure when the 
next morning Marcus, pale and shaky and holding his 
aching head, mumbled a shamefaced acknowledgment 
of his over-indulgence. She was wise enough, however, 
not to voice her surprise, and her silence, — which he in- 
terpreted as hurt forbearance — touched him, and 
made him more contrite than any amount of recrimina- 
tion which he had evidently expected, could have 
done. 

That afternoon they moved from the hotel to the lit- 
tle flat, and the new life began in earnest for Mary. 
A reliable colored maid, procured by Mabel, left her free 
from even the small cares of her housekeeping arrange- 
ments, and the days were all too short, the hours too 
quickly passing for her active mind, avidly reaching 
out for knowledge of every sort which came her way, 
grasping every impression and making it her own. 

True to his promise, Marcus found a tutor for her. 
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e^n old Frenohn^n who had once been a school-teacher, 
but who had deteriorated Into a peripatetic canvasser 
of books and small mechanical contrivances. He was a 
weak-kneedi shambling) watery-eyed old creature, with 
boiled linen, a perpetual odor of cheap whiskey, and a 
racking cough, but to Mary he was a wizard who could 
unlock for her the doors leading to the realms of knowl- 
edge she craved. 

He came to her with varying regularity, and she 
quickly mastered enough arithmetic for her simple ac- 
counts, and learned to write a fluent hand and to read 
and spell with ease. It was when the instructor pro- 
duced a battered volume of history, however, that she 
reached the aenith of her content, and she sat for hours, 
ignoring the bustle of the great, yet unknown city 
without, and the sociable importunities of Mabel, her 
soul lost in the magic, undimmed glories of the past. 

The old man's interest increased with hers, and in 
frequent garrulous moments he would share with her 
what memories remained in his sodden brain of his own 
beloved France. Finally she prevailed upon him to 
teach her what he remembered of his native tcmgue, and 
though the words came haltingly at first, from long 
disuse, forgotten phrases returned to him, and the 
eager facility with which Mary learned delighted him, 
and fired his fitful enthusiasm. 

As the weeks passed Marcus was frequently away for 
days at a time on business trips, and Mabel, who had 
conceived a genuine, warm-hearted fondness for the 
girl, would pilot her about faithfully. The other 
women in Marcus' " crowd " were cordial but not over- 
friendly. Between them and Mary existed the same 
gulf, the same tacitly acknowledged difference as be- 
tween her and the girls who had worked by her side in 
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the mill. They could not understand her, and for some 
unaccountable reason they felt vaguely uncomfortable 
in her presence. Mabel Cattle imderstood her no more 
than the rest, but her big comfortable heart warmed to 
the girl's virginal mind, and lack of knowledge of the 
world, and unconsciously she taught her much of her 
experience-bom philosophy, softening its inexorability 
by her broad charity. From her, too, Mary learned 
more practical things, — how to make and keep herself 
well groomed and up to the moment, and what shops 
and manicure parlors to patronize, and through her, 
she became the habitue of the caf^s and restaurants 
frequented by her particular coterie. 

At first, Mary, proud of her increasing progress 
toward an education, would exhibit her newly-gained 
knowledge with naive pleasure to Marcus on his return 
from a trip, but beyond praise for her constantly im- 
proving appearance, he had only amused tolerance for 
her desire to learn, and perceiving his lack of enthusi- 
asm or understanding, she withdrew into herself, and 
made no further attempt to interest him in her efforts. 

Her life with Marcus was not proving to be as sim- 
ple as it had seemed at first. He was a healthy animal 
with a passion for' making money, an easy-going will- 
ingness to spend it, and a good-natured desire to see 
everybody happy around him. He had no ideas be- 
yond a successful business deal, and what to him con- 
stituted a resultant ^^ good time." His moral standard 
was by no means on an exalted plane, but as far as his 
limited analytical powers went, he was honest with him- 
self. In the rare moments when the thought of Mary, 
and his responsibility toward her, brought with it a 
tinge of uneasiness, he contrasted the comfort and ease 
with which he had surrounded her, with the misery and 
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heart-breaking toil and poverty from which he had 
taken her, and the undeniable change for the better in 
her material welfare reassuring him, his thoughts 
drifted to less complex things. Mary accepted grate- 
fully everything he did for her, asked for nothing, and 
made no complaint, and he was content. 

But as the weeks went by, and Mary's active mind 
developed like an opening flower, she perceived more 
and more clearly that between Marcus and herself there 
was not one bond of common interest, that underneath 
the frank camaraderie of their intercourse they were 
as far apart as the poles, as much strangers to each 
other as on the day they met. And, partly by inten- 
tion, partly from the lessons taught her by Mabel Gat- 
tle's ruthles£( philosophy, she realized that when she 
ceased to attract him by her sheer physical presence, 
there would be nothing left to keep them together, — 
no deeper, surer passion existed between them than his 
momentary desire for and pride in the possession of her, 
and that when habit had dulled the edge of his passion, 
there would be nothing more lasting wherewith to hold 
him. 

Meanwhile the spring was passing and summer fast 
approaching. The races were on at Sheepshead Bay, 
and thither Mabel took Mary with assiduous regular- 
ity. The elder woman's mind was a social register of 
the sporting world and she had a marvellous memory 
for faces, and Mary soon recognized on sight all the 
more prominent of the devotees of turf and track. 

Marcus was in St. Louis, on a rather more extensive 
trip than usual, and would not be at home for ten days 
or more. In the warm, languorous days of late spring, 
Mary liked to be out in the open air, away from the 
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incessant din and uproar of the city, and the crowds 
and bright-colored costumes interested and diverted her, 
so that nearly every pleasant afternoon found her be- 
side Mabel in the grandstand or down in the paddock 
or betting ring. 

One sunny afternoon, Mabel had just settled back 
comfortably in her chair after the second race, — the 
favorite had come in fourth and she was already men- 
tally spending the windfall which Joe would inevitably 
place in her hands unless he was hard hit during the 
remaining races of the afternoon — when Mary leaned 
forward eagerly, and grasped her arm. 

"Who is that man down there, Mabel?" she asked, 
pointing to the promenade below them. " That tall, 
grey-haired man, with the thin face, and the grey mous- 
tache, — there in the Norfolk jacket, with the field- 
glasses slung over his shoulder? " 

" My dear," Mabel spoke impressively, ** that's Kyle, 
James T. Kyle, the millionaire! He owns one of the 
biggest stables in the country. — Remember Florrie 
Hendricks, at Markie's first party? She was Kelly's 
girl, you know, Kyle's trainer, — well, that's Kelly now, 
talkin' to Kyle.— See him ? " 

Mary looked for the first time, then, at the other 
man. She saw an equally tall, lanky individual, his 
lean, smooth-shaven face tanned as with much life in 
the outdoors, his well-fitting inconspicuous clothes worn 
with a careless unconcern which Marcus could never 
have accomplished. He was talking rapidly, with 
quick, nervous gestures of his long arms ; then he turned 
suddenly, and walked away in the direction of the pad- 
dock. But as he turned, his eyes swept the boxes of 
the grandstand with one quick searching glance, and it 
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seemed to Mary that for the briefest fraction of a sec- 
ond his eyes had rested on hers, — had seemed to hold 
them. Then he was gone. 

She turned again to the track, and by the finish of 
the next race the incident had passed completely from 
her mind, when she felt herself under the scrutiny of a 
third pair of eyes, — and this time a prolonged one. 
It made her vaguely uneasy, and after combatting un- 
successfully the natural instinct to meet the gaze which 
seemed to bum into her inner consciousness, she turned 
her head and looked unexpectedly straight into a pair 
of keen, cool grey eyes which seemed to regard her with 
the impersonal curiosity of a mere bystander, but which 
she felt to be analyzing her, dissecting her as a scientist 
anatomizes a new specimen. The eyes left her for a 
moment, travelled in quick appraising scrutiny over her 
commonplace companion, then returned to hers, and 
now there seemed to be an interest in their glance, 
deeper than mere curiosity, the interest of one unex- 
pectedly confronted by a problem. 

Mary stared straight ahead of her, uncomfortable 
and sli^tly irritated, but when she felt that the man 
had at last turned away, she looked after his departing 
figure with eager interest. He was young, scarcely 
more than thirty, and bore the indescribable mark of 
breeding which she had begun to recognize and to dis- 
tinguish from its swaggering imitations. Beyond the 
fact that he was also smooth-shaven, with a square, 
firm chin and bore the broad red weal of a scar across 
one cheek-bone, she could recall nothing of his appear- 
ance from her first quick glance at his face, save only 
those inscrutable, steely eyes, which had left an in- 
delible impression upon her consciousness. She felt 
that she would never forget that moment when they had 
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burned into hers, — that if ever she saw them again, she 
would know them. And a conviction, ahnost a premo- 
nition, came to her that she was to see them again, that 
as unexpectedly as she had turned and met them, their 
owner would sometime, somewhere, cross her pathway. 

So engrossed was she in her own thoughts, that she 
was scarcely conscious of a sudden movement on Ma- 
bel's part, or knew that she was greeting with flattered 
volubility a tall, ungainly looking man, with a thin, 
tanned face, who was bending over her chair, — the 
same man who had been talking to Kyle, the millionaire, 
and who had seemed to single her out as his eyes swept 
the grandstand. 

The girl sat gazing vacantly at the gay, ever-moving 
scene before her, when Mabel leaned forward and laid 
a hand upon her arm. 

"Dearie," she said, **I want you to know Joe's 
friend, Mr. Kelly, — Frank, this is my little pal 
Joe was tellin' you about, but don't you go makin' love 
to her, mind, — she's Markie Beeman's girl." 



CHAPTER V 

DnBiNQ the weeks which followed, Marcus was oft- 
eoer away, and his trips were of longer duration. He 
made no explanation other than an occasional brief 
reference to business, and Marj asked no questions. 
There were rumors among " the crowd " of a pri in 
St. Louis, but if they ever came to Mary's ears she 
made no sign. Marcus was as generous as ever, and 
each return from a prolonged absence meant a pretty 
trinket for her, which she accepted with her usual equa- 
nimity. He appeared more and more constrained and 
restless when at home, and her inscrutable outward 
placidity and unquestioning attitude seemed vaguely 
to irritate him. 

At about this time her old tutor received a windfall 
from some unexpected s 
tately for his beloved n 
made no attempt to find 
Mary ask for one. Bu< 
pored assiduously over ti 
had left with her, and bit 

der store, untO she had the nucleus of as heterogeneous 
a library as could be conceived, — histories, odd vol- 
umes of autobiographies, the classic poets, and ro- 
mances, good and bad, of all periods and schools. 

She dismissed her negro servant and procured a 
French one, with whom she talked in the woman's native 
tongue, and, as time passed, with increasing fluency. 
Meanwhile she purchased a French novel or two which 
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with the aid of a dictionary she laboriously translated. 
No definite idea had formulated itself in her mind, — 
it was all a mere expression of the acquisitive instinct 
which was her ruling passion ; not to have, but to know, 
to be. 

Marcus's increasing absences threw her continually 
into the society of Mabel Gattle and her friends. The 
trainer, Frank Kelly, was frequently in their party, 
and although he showed no especial predilection for her, 
Mary had a curious sensation of an undercurrent of 
mutual attraction between the lanky, clean-cut, uncom- 
municative horseman and herself, a certain gratifica- 
tion in having him near her, a feeling of comradeship, 
a lack of that shyness and constraint which she had 
felt in the presence of other men. 

As the summer advanced " the crowd '' thinned out 
and the Gattles prepared for Saratoga. Mary felt 
rather lonely and depressed as the gay plans were dis- 
cussed before her. Frank Kelly had already departed 
with Kyle's string of horses for the Spa, and she missed 
his quiet presence, more than she would acknowledge to 
herself. The thought of Mabel's going filled her with 
frank dismay, — she had not until then realized how 
much she had grown to depend on the companionship 
of the good-natured, easy-going woman, whose worldly 
cynicism had opened her eyes to much which she must 
inevitably have learned of the life which she had chosen, 
but the charity of whose outlook had kept her sweet 
and wholesome where she might have become embittered 
and world-weary beyond her short experience. 

One stifling hot afternoon in late July Mary had ac- 
companied her friend on a last shopping tour, and 
fagged and weary, they sat in Mabel's apartment with 
tall glasses of iced tea before them. 
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"Lord, what it is to be young!*' sighed Mabel. 
" Here I am roasting, an' you look as cool as a cucum- 
ber in that pretty linen dress.'* 

Mabel had draped herself in a beflowered kimono and 
her comfortably uncorseted figure was relaxed into a 
shapeless mound of flesh. Her nose was frankly shin- 
ing, and beads of perspiration stood out upon her broad 
red forehead, which she mopped unavailingly with a 
damp wisp of a handkerchief. 

" It's too bad," she went on, " for you to waste aU 
the pretty clothes you've got, stayin' here in town 
alone in August. Why don't you get Markie to take 
you somewhere, for a while? " 

"Oh, I don't think he could," responded Mary, 
quickly, — too quickly, the older woman thought, as she 
observed the sudden flush on the girl's cheek. *^ He's 
so busy, now — ^" 

"Look here, Mary"; she set her glass down with 
a thud on the tray. **I ain't one to meddle in 
other people's business, I got enough. to do mindin' my 
own, an' keepin' Joe straight. The hardest thing a 
woman's got to learn is to shut her eyes — an' the next 
hardest is when to open 'em. What you don't know 
don't hurt you, as a rule, but it may hurt your pros- 
pects. If you're wise you'll grab Markie, an' make him 
take you down to the sea-shore, some place." 

"Marcus knows his own business best," Mary re- 
turned quietly. ** I'd never ask him to do anything." 

Mabel shrugged her shoulders. 

** You're young yet, my dear. Pride's a pretty ex- 
pensive luxury for a woman, as you'll find out one of 
these days. — Say ! " she added, with sudden inspira- 
tion. "Wouldn't you like to come to Saratoga with 
Joe an' me, if I can fix it for you? " 
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** Like to? Oh, Mabd, Td love it, but — Pm afraid 
Markie — ^^ 

"When's he comin' home? To-morrow afternoon, 
ain't he?" demanded Mabel, "Well, Joe an' me'U 
drop 'round in the evening, an' I'll talk to him. You 
just leave it to me, an' you'll come with us, all right. — 
Won't Frank Kelly be surprised ! " she added with stud- 
ied disingenuousness. But Mary was critically ex- 
amining the tip of her shoe, and did not seem to hear 
her last remark. 

True to her word, the following evening, Mabel 
plunged into the subject in her usual blunt, straight- 
forward way before she was fairly ensconced in the wid- 
est chair Mary's box-like drawing-room afforded, 

** Now, see here, Markie," she began. " Joe an' me 
want to take Mary with us to Saratoga for the racin'. 
She ain't used to the city, an' she's gettin' all peaked 
an' thin sittin' around cooped up here in this heat. 0' 
course if you could take her on some of your trips, — 
to St. Louis, for instance — ^" she paused, signifi- 
cantly, and Marcus shifted his position somewhat un- 
easily. 

" I been tellin' Mary she'd ought to go away some- 
where for a change," he replied, with a sullen note in his 
usually genial tones. ** J can't take her with me, an' 
leave her sittin' around alone in strange hotels, you 
know that as well as I do, Mabel. But I don't know 
about her goin' to the Springs, — business isn't so good 
as it was — ^" 

** Oh, it won't cost a cent more'n you can afford ! " 
Mabel interrupted, with a little gleam in her half-closed 
eyes. ** Jim Ebbets seen you in St. Louis last week," 
she added, with seeming irrelevance. ** He said you ap- 
peared to be,— doin' — pretty — well." 
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"Oh, I ain't kickinM" Marcus interposed hastfly. 
" How about it, Mary? You want to go? " 

"I — I don't know!" faltered Mary, vaguely dis- 
tressed. **I'd love it, of course, and you know you 
said you could only come home once in August for a 
couple of days, — but if it costs too much — ^" 

"It won't!" Mabel reiterated. "Not as much as 
if you went to St. Louis, say. Will it, Markie? " 

** Oh, all right ! " Marcus writhed in his chair. 
** Have it your own way. — Maybe I can get a few 
days off between trips, an' run up, durin' the month." 

So it was arranged, and the following week found 
Mary, wide-eyed and breathless with anticipation, 
speeding northward with the Gattles, and several of 
Joe's associates. Marcus had gone to the station with 
them, and his round good-natured face and little twin- 
kling eyes were the last she saw as their train pulled 
out. He waved a pudgy hand, clutching its inevita- 
ble broad-banded cigar, and turned away almost before 
they had passed from his line of vision. When the 
matter of Mary's going had been finally settled, he had 
seemed rather relieved than otherwise, and had made no 
comment when Mary, scarcely realizing why she did so, 
packed her books and the few personal belongings 
which she was not taking with her, and sent them to 
Mabel's. 

The season was in full swing when they arrived,* and 
the Spa was at the height of its gaiety. The brilliant 
scene was like fairyland to Mary's still unsophisticated 
eyes, and the older woman enjoyed her wondering de- 
lighty and wisely did not attempt to dim her enthusi- 
asm. 

Among the sea of strange faces were many familiar 
ones, which Mary had seen at the races at Sheepshead, 
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and Mabel pointed out more than one celebrity of the 
moment, of one sort or another, as they sat in the hotel 
garden after dinner, drinking coffee and watching the 
play of colored lights on the cool, plashing fountains. 
Now and then an acquaintance would greet them — 
an associate of Joe's, or some one of the nmnerous per- 
sons Mary had met at " parties '* in New York. The 
orchestra played dreamily, and the dancing lights 
glowed on scintillating jewels, and bare shoulders, and 
soft silken draperies. Little bursts of light laughter 
rose now and then above the music, and the tinkle of 
tall glasses and tiny cups came from nearby tables. 
Mary sat entranced, lost in the brilliant scene, until 
Mabel broke the spell with a quick touch on her arm. 

** Look ! " she said in a low voice. " Two tables 
away, — no, there, to your left. That red-haired girl 
in the heliotrope dress, sitting alone — Florrie Hen- 
dricks! I heard she'd come up to try to get Frank 
Kelly back. It's her last chance. She can't be hard 
up, — she's still got her pearls, but she lost a good 
thing when she ran away from Frank. The things he 
gave her, my dear, aside from the thousands she must 
have made from his tips at the track ! Well, we're all 
fools, I s'pose, when we get stuck on a feller! — I 
wonder where Joe is, I hope he ain't tankin' up some- 
wheres with the crowd." 

Mary was conscious of a sudden curious pang as she 
looked at the long, slender figure in its careful pose of 
studied grace in the low chair. Florrie Hendricks was 
a finished product of the consummate art of modiste 
and beauty expert, from her elaborately arranged coif- 
fure to her exquisitely slippered feet. She was un- 
gloved, — her hands and arms were her greatest claim 
to beauty and she was well aware of it. Now her 
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snowy rounded arms were languidly outspread, the 
long, slender, white hands, with their rosy-tipped ta- 
pering fingers clasping the arms of her chair. In- 
stinctively, scarcely knowing that she did so, Mary 
thrust her own hands beneath the table. No amount 
of careful attention by the most expert masseuse and 
manicure had availed to obliterate the deformities those 
dreadful years of toil had wrought. In the presence 
of this perfectly poised, perfectly groomed woman she 
felt shy and awkward and suddenly out of place. 
After all, what was she, a girl of the mills, doing here, 
in the midst of all this splendor and wealth, and fash- 
ion? A little sob rose in her throat. This other 
woman belonged here, she was a fitting part of the 
scene. It was such women as she that men like Frank 
Kelly loved. 

As if divining her thoughts, Mabel, whose eyes had 
followed hers to the girl in heliotrope, leaned forward 
again. 

"Florrie looks real swell, don't she?" she observed. 
" Wouldn't ever think, would you, that her mother kept 
an eating house for the men who worked on the rail- 
road, an' she waited on the table ! Some girls certainly 
have the luck ! " 

Suddenly, while they watched, Florrie's hands tight- 
ened on the arms of her chair, and involuntarily she 
leaned half forward. They followed the direction of 
her eyes, and saw Frank Kelly's tall figure making its 
way swiftly toward them between the tables. He 
neared Florrie, and an expectant half-smile curved her 
lips. The next instant she had sunk back in her chair, 
whiter than the cloth upon the little table before her; 
for he had passed without a sign of reco^ition, — as 
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if, indeed, he had not seen her, — and, coming straight 
to Mary, had taken both her hands in his. 

** I'm mighty glad to see you, little girl ! '' he said. 
^^ Just met Joe, and he told me he and Mabel had 
brought you along, and that I'd find you out here, 
somewhere. I could hardly believe it ! " 

Mary caught her breath and smiled up at him word- 
lessly. Something in her face must have assured him 
of his welcome, however, for he gave her hands a sud- 
den, quick pressure, then dropped them and turned to 
the beaming Mabel. 

The talk which ensued was all of the turf and the 
prospects of the coming season, and Mary, who as yet 
knew little of racing, was content to watch Frank 
Kelly's clean-cut animated face, and his quick, nervous 
gestures. Once she glanced covertly to where Florrie 
Hendricks had been sitting. Her chair was empty. 

The next afternoon, and every subsequent day, found 
them at the track. Joe was reaping a veritable har- 
vest, owed in great part to Frank Kelly's confidences, 
and Mabel was jubilant. Every evening, — indeed 
every moment that he could spare from his stable, — 
found the trainer in constant attendance, and the out- 
come of the affair was a foregone conclusion to every 
one but Mary herself. She resolutely shut her eyes to 
the future, happy in the tranquil impersonal comrade- 
ship of the taciturn man who understood her every 
mood so well, and whose presence filled her with an ut- 
ter content. Gradually she opened her childlike mind 
to him and gave him, timidly at first, then with increas- 
ing belief in his sympathetic interest, all the little con- 
fidences she had instinctively withheld from Marcus. 
Now and then she was troubled with a vague feeling of 
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disloyalty to the man who had taken her from the living 
death of the mills, and she appeased her conscience by 
a voluminous, laboriously written letter, minutely de- 
scribing the events of her daily life, which it is doubt- 
ful Marcus took the trouble to wade through. He 
wrote but seldom, short brusque notes, ending in a set 
phrase or two of constrainedly-penned affection. 

Mabel watched her anxiously. She was honestly 
fond of the young girl, and worried over her future. 

" O' course,*' she remarked to Joe in the privacy of 
their room, "if Markie was really stuck on her, an* 
straight with her, we wouldn't be givin' him a square 
deal by throwin' her in Frank's way like this an' en- 
couragin' him, but Markie's tired of her already, and 
that other girl in St. Louis — ^" 

" Don't you bother your head about it, old girl," ad- 
vised the easy-going Joe. *^ She's havin' a good time, 
ain't she? An' we're doin' fine, — Kelly's a prince! 
You just let 'em alone." 

** I know, Joe," Mabel persisted, " but she ain't one 
that can take care of herself like Florrie Hendricks an' 
the rest of 'em, — she's different, somehow. Markie 
ain' goin' to look out for her much longer. — If noth- 
ing turns up for her, he'll ship her back to wherever 
he took her from. You know him ! — Ain't it funny 
I can't ever get a word out of her about where she come 
from, an' how she lived, though she'll talk a streak 
about everything else under the sun." 

" Whadder you care? " rejoined her spouse. ** She's 
a nice little thing. She'd be a dam sight better off 
with Frank Kelly than with Markie, anyway. Seems 
to be kinder stuck on him, too." 

"That's because he ain't started yet," Mabel re- 
marked, astutely. "He's a slick one, Frank is! 
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Sendin' her flowers an' books, when he could be loadln' 
her with diamonds, only he's afraid of scarin' her ! An' 
you didn't fool me a bit the other day, Joe Gattle, when 
you got fifty dollars of her own money from her to put 
up on one of Frank's tips and gave her back a cool 
thousand when that twenty to one shot came in under 
the wire in the fourth race ! You never put that fifty 
on Saunterer — that was Frank's way of givin' her a 
little ready cash ! " 

Joe grinned unabashed. 

** Next thing, he'll be askin' me to help him,^ Mabel 
went on, ** an' the Lord only knows what I can say to 
her. She's got funny notions, you never can tell how 
she'll take a thing. I might queer the whole business. 
If she'd only got on to Markie trailin' around with 
this other girl, it'd be easy ; but I'd hate to be the one 
to try to tell her!" 

Chance favored Mabel, however, and materially aided 
her amiable plans. The following morning, Mary was 
sitting in a palm enshrouded corner of the garden, 
waiting for Mabel to emerge from the hands of her 
masseuse, when two elaborately gowned and coifFured 
young women seated themselves at a table nearby, un- 
conscious of her presence. She recognized them as the 
companions of two of Marcus's intimate associates, 
whom she had met often at parties during the spring, 
and she had half risen to go to them, when the words 
of the first one arrested her attention^ and uncon- 
sciously she sank back in her chair. 

"Where's Florrie Hendricks?'^ she heard. ^J 
haven't seen her in nearly a week.'* 

** Didn't you know?" The other girl responded, 
" She's gone, — went to Poland Springs with old Lovell, 
I guess she saw she'd lost out for good with Frank Kelly, 
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and she wasn't goln' to stay around and see him grabbed 
by Markie Beeman's girl." 

" Mary's a smart one, all right, for all we thought 
she was so green ! " there was a trace of grudging ad- 
miration in the first speaker's tones. " She must know 
that Markie's given her the shake for that blonde in St. 
Louis. — Why, Jack Livermore told me they've been 
in Chicago together for the past two weeks, and 
Markie's gone on her for fair. Mary Tinney's seen the 
last of him, all right; and she's going to feather her 
nest before it's too late ! " 

Mary waited to hear no more. She rose precipi- 
tately, and fled blindly to her room, and there Mabel 
found her a half-hour later, after an anxious search, 
stretched face downward upon her bed. She was shud- 
dering from head to foot, and the face she raised to 
Mabel was white and strained, but her eyes were tearless 
and very bright, and there was a latent hardness in 
their amber depths which the older woman had never 
encountered there before that moment. 

"Mary!" she cried. "What is it? What's hap- 
pened, dearie? " 

"Nothing," said Mary, briefly. "I — I don't feel 
very well, that's all. I don't think I'll go out to the 
races this afternoon." 

" You tell me what it is, this minute ! " demanded 
Mabel, vigorously. " Have you seen Frank this 
momin'? " 

Mary shook her head, with an involuntary shudder. 

"Somebody been talkin' to you? — Tellin' you 
things?" Mabel persisted. 

" No, oh, no ! " Mary replied quickly, glad to be able 
to evade the question. "It's nothing, really, Mabel. 
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I — I feel better, now. I'll go out to the track, if you 
want me to/' 

A knock on the door was a welcome interruption, and 
put a temporary end to MabePs questioning. The in- 
truder proved to be a messenger, with two enormous 
corsage bouquets and a long box, from the end of which 
protruded the stems of an armful of Catherine Mermets. 
Mabel pinned her orchids complacently at her belt, 
but Mary stood regarding hers with a sort of horror in 
her eyes. Then she took them up resolutely, and buried 
her hot face in their cool, waxen fragrance. 

After the races, the trainer joined them, and they 
drove out to the lake. It was delightfully sylvan and 
cool, and tranquil after the heat, and noise, and excite- 
ment of the track, and after they had refreshed them- 
selves with tea and certain tall amber-colored iced 
drinks, they strolled idly along the border of the lake, 
while the sun sank behind the trees, and a little whisper- 
ing breeze of early evening stirred the surface of the 
water and fluttered the lace of Mary's scarf. 

" I don't want to go walkin' in no woods I " grumbled 
Joe, as his wife pulled him resolutely along the winding 
path. ** I want to go back to the hotel an' cast up ac- 
counts. — ■ I sure made a killin' to-day." 

** You come on ! " Mabel said, firmly. ** We'U walk 
slow till they get out o' sight an' then we'll lose 'em, 
an' go back to the C'sino an' wait for 'em, — see, Joe? 
I bet you somethin's comin' off, right now. Mary 
nearly had a fit at the hotel this momin', — she wouldn't 
tell me, what it was about, but she must've overheard 
some talk, maybe 'bout Markie. If it ain't plain sailin' 
for Frank now, I miss my guess." 

The couple ahead strolled along in a silence which 
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all at once seemed to hold a trace of constraint. Mary 
glanced now and then half curiously, half timidly at the 
inscrutable face of the man beside her, as, lost in his 
own thoughts he gazed out musingly at the deepening 
shadows on the lake. Abruptly, he broke the silence. 

" It's been good to see you up here, little girl," he 
said. *^ You were mighty kind to give me so much of 
your time. It's kept me straight, and from — well, 
from making a damn fool of myself, generally. I'm 
a lonesome sort of a feller, Mary. J don't like many 
people, and hardly anybody likes me, except for inside 
information, or whatever else they can get out of me; 
and every time I get a rotten deal, or somebody plays 
me for a sucker, I crawl back further into my shell. 
You've been a bully little chum, — I won't forget this 
month, here, I can tell you ! " 

It was the longest speech Mary had ever heard him 
make, and some undercurrent in his tones made her 
tremble from head to foot but she steadied her voice, 
and said quietly: 

*^ You've been very kind to me. You've made our 
stay here very happy for all of us. The season is half 
over already, ain't — isn't it, — only two weeks more! 
Where do you go then, — to the South?" 

**No. I'm sailing for the other side next month 
with the string." 

**The other side? — Europe?*' Mary was unaware 
of the consternation in her voice. "You're going to 
Europe — next month!" 

*^ Yes. I'll be gone a year — maybe two or three. 
Mary," he turned suddenly and placed his hands quietly 
on her shoulders. " Mary, will you come with me? — 
Don't think I'm a damn scoundrel, little girl, I never 
double-crossed another feller in my life, but there are 
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things you don't know, that I can't be the one to tell 
you about — ^" 

" If you mean about Marcus Beeman and — and that 
other girl, Frank, I do know." Mary's voice was 
curiously eVen. ** I've known for some time, though I 
only realized to-day that everybody else knew about it, 
too. I only stayed on with Marcus because he seemed 
to want me to, and he's been very kind to me. My — 
my home was dreadful, and he took me from it all and 
made me happy, for a little while. Now I know that I 
shall never see him again, — at least, not in the old 
way." 

"What did you mean to do, — go back to your 
home? " 

** Oh, no, — never that ! " Mary shuddered and 
closed her eyes as a sickening wave of memory swept 
over her. Then she steadied herself and went on. '* I 
meant to try to find some sort of employment — ^" 

" Employment ! " Frank broke in. " What could you 
do? You couldn't give up this life, child, — nothing 

Sts into your blood like luxury, and money, and the 
ings it can buy. You've got to go on, now you've 
begun. Come to Europe with me next month! You 
told me how anxious you were to know things, — you'll 
learn more in a year travelling around than studying 
books for a lifetime. And I swear I'll be good to you, 
Mary ! You can have everything on God's green earth 
that money can buy. I want you — I need you, little 
girl ! You don't care for me now, but maybe you will, 
some day, — maybe I can make you care. Will you 
come with me, Mary, — will you? " 

" Oh, I don't know, Frank ! " she said piteously. " I 
don't know ! " 

" Well, I won't say anything more about it, now," he 
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said gently. " Come, we'll go back to Joe and Mabel. 
You talk it over with her, if you like, — she's a good 
sort, the best ever, and she's a real friend of yours. 
She'll give you the straight tip. I'll be at the hotel to- 
night, and if you don't want to come to me, little girl, 
why — don't see me. But if you'll come, and put your 
hand in mine, I'll know that you can trust me, — that 
everything's all right ! " 

The instant that Mabel saw them approaching in the 
twilight, and caught a glimpse of Mary's face she 
clutched Joe's arm in a vice-like grip which made that 
gentleman wince. 

" Joe ! He's done it ! " she exclaimed, half under her 
breath. " How do you s'pose she took it? " 

"Ouch! Leggo! You needn't take my arm off! 
How should I know? — Why don't you ask her? " 

** I'm goin* to, you can bet on that, just as soon as 
ever we get back to the hotel ! " 

If Mary had been undecided in her own mind as to 
the advisability of consulting Mabel, that energetic per- 
son forestalled her. Following the girl to her room, shf 
took the bull by the horns in her usual blunt, good-na- 
tured fashion. 

" Look here, Mary, what's Frank been sayin' to you? 
You needn't try to tell me it's nothin', like this momin'. 
O' course, if you don't want to tell me anything, you 
don't have to, but — ^" 

" Oh, I do, Mabel ! " Mary turned impulsively to the 
older woman. " I couldn't tell you this morning, be- 
cause I waus — ashamed, somehow. But now, — I don't 
know what to do! I've felt for so long that Marcus 
had changed toward me, and I knew about that girl in 
St. Louis; but I stayed with him because he's been so 
kind to me, — he's done more for me than I can ever 
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tell you. Well, this morning I heard HTattie Fortescue 
and Julia Henderson, — Maxie Blumenberg^s girl, — 
talking about Marcus. They said he was in love with 
this other girl, and that I had seen the last of him, and 
I was trying to — trying to — ^^ 

**To grab Frank Kelly, I suppose, — nasty little 
cats! Dearie, I'm real sorry about Markie. He's a 
nice boy, but he runs after every new face. It don't 
seem to be in his nature to be true to anybody, for long. 
It's lucky you never really cared for him." 

" Oh, — I — " began Mary, faintly. 

" He was good to you, of course, — but he was good 
to himself, too, Mary ; don't forget that ! You've been 
square with him, you've got nothin' to be sorry for. 
He's served his turn, and you made him happy, — now 
forget him. Frank Kelly's just crazy about you, every- 
body can see it. — You're a lucky girl ! " she added, 
suddenly. " You'll be happier with him than you was 
with Markie. What was he sayin' to you this after- 
noon? " 

He, — he — ^" Mary's voice was a mere whisper. 

He's going to Europe next month with Mr. Kyle's 
stable, and — and — he asked me to go with him." 

"Europe?— Well, if that ain't splendid! — 
Though I'll miss you a whole lot, dearie. It's the 
chance of a life-time for you ! " Mabel's broad face 
was wreathed in the broadest of smiles. 

" But — but you talk as if it was all settled, — as if it 
was a matter-of-course — ^" 

" Well, isn't it? " Mabel demanded. " For Heaven's 
sake, what did you tell him? " 

*' I said I — I didn't know ! " 

"Mary, are you a little fool? — Are you goin' to 
hang around Markie till he tells you to go? " 
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Mary shrank away, and covered her face with her 
hands. 

" I know that sounds horrid, but you've got to wake 
up and face things, like any other girl," Mabel went on, 
not unkindly. " You don't care for Markie, an' he's 
tired of you. Frank's in love with you an' — you like 
him, don't you? '* 

There was a little pause, and then Mary nodded, still 
with her face hidden. 

" Well, then," said the older woman, triumphantly, 
"what oa earth are you thinkin' of? — Do you want 
to go to work in a store at six per, an' get tired of it, 
an' pick up with some cheap feller that couldn't do a 
thing for you, an' waste the best years of your life? 
You'll go abroad with Frank, an' thank your stars, like 
a sensible girl! — When'll you see him again? " 

" He's coming to-night, after dinner." Mary spoke 
reluctantly, as if the words were dragged from her un- 
willing lips, but her voice had steadied, and her face, 
when she turned to her friend was set in resolute lines. 

*' Good Lord ! " Mabel rose sucMenly. " I hadn't an 
idea in the world it was so late ! We'll have to hurry an' 
dress." 

** I'm not coming down, Mabel — now. I don't want 
any dinner. I'll stay up here, until — until he comes." 

Mabel opened her lips, but an unaccustomed feeling 
of delicacy checked her. After a pause, in a tone 
scarcely less embarrassed than the girl's had been, she 
said, 

"All right. I guess we'll all go out to supper to- 
gether, anyway. I got to hurry, or Joe'U go down to 
the bar to wait for me, an' you know what that means ! " 

When the door had closed behind Mabel's hastily de- 
parting figure, Mary went slowly to her window, and 
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sat long, staring out over the twilit garden with unsee- 
ing eyes. She felt half sick, and although a deadening 
lassitude enveloped her, she was trembling from head to 
foot. Not from fear, for the same indomitable deter- 
mination for self-preservation which had overridden 
her terrors of the unknown, and driven her relentlessly 
into the arms of the first man who had offered to take 
her from the abject wretchedness and squalor of her 
life, possessed her now with all-encompassing strength. 
She had not consciously been physically attracted by 
Frank Kelly, nor on the other hand had he ever been 
repellent to her. Indeed, it seemed not to be the man 
himself on whom her thoughts were centred. It was as 
if some strange, impersonal struggle was going on 
within her, the import of which she could not grasp, — 
a struggle far greater, deeper, than had been that be- 
tween her innate purity and the dire exigencies of her 
meagre miserable existence. She could not realize that 
it was the final intuitive rebellion of her womanhood 
against the violation of its primal monogamous in- 
stinct, — she only felt wretched, and desolate, and 
lonely, and very little and helpless; and the future 
loomed before her impenetrable, menacing and en- 
shrouded in a pall of nameless horror. 

But through it all, she knew what the outcome of the 
struggle would be, — that the same relentless man- 
made conditions which had driven her from a life of 
honest toil and abuse and starvation to the realm of the 
human pariah would drive her on and on, fighting with 
brain, and body, and soul for the right to live, and to 
make of her destiny that which she willed. 

The twilight faded to a velvety dusk through which 
soft lights presently twinkled, and the rainbow radiance 
of the fountains flung out tinkling, feathery prisms of 
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mist-like spray. Tlie eerie, plaintive wail of violins 
rose faintly to her window, above the sullen throb of the 
cellos, and the solitude became peopled with dainty 
fairy-like figures, whose laughter fell upon her ears with 
the vague unreality of a dream. And still she sat mo- 
tionless, tense, her whole being engrossed with the age- 
old struggle within her. 

An hour later Frank Kelly stood in a secluded comer 
of the veranda, waiting for his answer with an impa- 
tience and anxiety which awakened in him a growing 
wonder. Had he ever definitely formulated his sensa- 
tion in his own mind, he would have thought himself long 
dead to all genuine emotion, — and here he was trem- 
bling like the veriest schoolboy, half-afraid, longing 
with a fierce consuming hunger for the sight of her 
strange, maddening, inscrutable little face, the feel of 
her slender body in his arms, at first tense and quiver- 
ing, then slowly, softly relaxing, yielding — 

So wrapt was he in his own thoughts that a light foot- 
fall behind him did not penetrate his consciousness, and 
it was as if in a dream that he felt a gentle touch upon 
his shoulder. Then timidly, hesitatingly, it slipped 
down his arm, and a little cool hand nestled within his 
own. 



CHAPTER VI 

The grey, humid mist of an early September dawn 
hung over the harbor, and wreathed the sharp, ugly 
outline of brick and mortar against the greyer sky with 
a delicate ethereal softness. 

Mary, clinging to the rail as the great liner slipped 
silently, swiftly into the dim obscurity ahead, looked 
back with straining eyes to where the dock had receded 
into the impenetrable veil of distance, and the kind 
faces of Mabel and Joe had faded from her gaze — 
Mabel, who had been frankly and noisily sobbing, and 
wiping damp powder on Joe's coat sleeve. They had 
been her only real friends, when most she needed friend- 
ship — true and disinterested, and zealous for her wel- 
fare from the point-of-view of their world. They had 
done what they could for her, — henceforth she must 
stand alone, and weave her destiny with no guiding hand 
but her own. 

Frank Kelly's low voice at her elbow roused her from 
her reverie. 

** Well, Mazie ! '* — it was the name he best liked to 

call her. " That's the last of New York ! We'll pass 

old Liberty soon, and when the sun gets high enough to 

chase away this fog, you'll see the Long Island shore; 

and later, maybe. Fire Island Light. — Better go to 

your stateroom -and get on your steamer clothes. Your 

deck chair is on the starboard deck, next to mine, — I 

arranged about that, — and your seat in the dining- 

saloon, too." 

79 
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" Oh, Fm glad! Then I won't be — londy, will I? '' 
Mary smiled bravely, and for just an instant her hand 
rested upon his arm in an unconscious, appealing, little 
gesture which sent the blood throbbing to his temples. 

"Lonely? Poor kid, of course you'll miss Mabel 
and Joe and the rest, but you'll meet a lot of good fel- 
lers, as soon as we get on the other side." He spoke 
soothingly, as if to a child, adding with gentle artful- 
ness : " And think what a lot you'll have to tell Mabel 
when we go back! Now run along, and unpack. I'll 
meet you on deck in an hour, — got to meet some men I 
know, first, in the smoking room." 

A cable from Kyle had at the eleventh hour necessi- 
tated the trainer's sailing a steamer ahead of the one 
on which he had previously engaged passage for Mary 
and himself. He was too well known a figure in the 
sporting world for them to have risked travelling openly 
together, and she was to have travelled under her own 
name and have had a stateroom to herself. 

Now, however, because of the overcrowded condition 
of thi^ ship, Mary was to have a companion, and she 
looked forward in trepidation to their acquaintance. 
Save only Mabel Gattle she had known no women inti- 
mately but her slatternly mother and sister, and the 
thought of five days of close association with a stranger 
was far from welcome to her. 

She opened the stateroom door slowly, timidly, and 
entered. The spare berth beneath the port was heaped 
with luxurious, huge-monogramed travelling cases and 
kit bags and in their midst a young woman sat. 

At the first glimpse of her, Mary's fears vanished, 
and she came forward unhesitatingly. The woman be- 
fore her was still youthful in appearance, slender and 
exquisitely pretty, but the face she slowly raised at the 
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opening of the stateroom door was a tragic one, and the 
look in her dazed eyes was that of an animal, mortally 
stricken. 

** Oh ! " cried Mary, going to her impulsively, ^ Are 
you sick? Can't I do something for you? — I — I am 
to share the stateroom with you, you know,^ she added, 
as if in explanation for her intrusi(m. 

** Thank you," the other answered quietly, after an 
almost visible effort, " You're very kind, but — there's 
nothing you can do. I — I am not well, that's all." 

^ But shan't I call the maid, — stewardess, I think, 
they call her? " 

"No." The other woman's hands tightened sud- 
denly in her lap as if she could barely control herself, 
and Mary's quick eye observed the tension under which 
she was evidently suffering. 

"Then I guess you want to be by yourself for a 
while, don't you? I only came down to get into my 
steamer things, I won't be a minute." 

The other woman watched her dazedly as she deftly 
slipped into her cloak, and tied a heavy veil over her 
small jaunty hat and rippling red gold hair, 

"You are sure I can't do anything to help you?" 
Mary paused at the door. " You — you are travelling 
alone, aren't you? " 

" Yes," — there was an undercurrent of deeper mean- 
ing in the woman's hopeless tones than the mere words 
implied — ** I am travelling — quite — alone." 

" Well, if there's anything I can do for you just send 
for me, I'll be on deck all the morning. — My name's 
Mary Tinney," she added, shyly. 

"You are very kind," the other woman reiterated 
mechanically. She said nothing more, and even before 
the door had closed behind Mary, she seemed lost in her 
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own misery, to have forgotten the girPs very exist- 
ence. 

Her delicate wan face haunted Mary as she made her 
way to the deck, and even the host of strange faces, and 
bright sunshine — which had burst forth miraculously, 
driving away the lingering mists, and turning the bay 
into a glistening, shimmering expanse of deep green- 
blue and silver, — and the stir, and bustle, and general 
confusion of the first hours of the voyage, failed to dis- 
tract her thoughts from the unknown tragedy upon 
which she had stumbled. 

She had not noticed the signs which an older, more 
experienced woman would immediatdy have discerned 
— the over-elaborateness of dress, the ultra exotic per- 
fume, the too-lavish use of cosmetics — the elusive, in- 
definable something which unmistakably stamped her 
unknown companion of the stateroom as dSclassSe — 
she thought only of the evident suffering, the over- 
mastering sorrow which she had involuntarily read in 
the woman's face. 

Frank Kelly noticed her preoccupation when, a lit- 
tle later, after a few words of studied politeness for the 
benefit of whoever of their fellow-passengers chanced to 
be near, he settled himself in the chair at her side. 

"What's the matter?" he asked, in a low tone. 
**You look sort of upset. Anything worrying you, 
Mazie? " 

Briefly, and in cautious tones, she told him of her 
stateroom companion, and her voice thrilled with im- 
petuous sympathy as she described the evident shock 
and grief under which the strange woman was pros- 
trated. 

Frank listened, and frowned thoughtfully when she 
had finished. After a few minutes' desultory conversa- 
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tion he arose and wandered off In the direction of the 
main saloon, and Mary turned her attention to her 
neighbors on the left of her chair. 

She saw a long, angular figure closely enswathed in 
multitudinous rugs, and rising from them a thin, sharp- 
featured face surmounted by an iron-grey fringe of hair 
and an uncompromising felt hat of aggressive stiffness. 
Two beady black eyes, set dose together and spanned 
by thin dark brows, encountered her, and she glanced 
away hurriedly, reading disparagement in their cold 
gaze. After a prolonged and annihilating stare, the 
lady turned her head and leisurely took up in her claw- 
like hands, the book which had dropped to her lap. 

Mary felt a vague sense of antagonism and her 
spirits fell even lower. She heartily wished for Frank's 
return, and presently, as if in answer to her unvoiced 
desire, he strolled up and seated himself again beside 
her. 

" Her name's Miss Rhoda Bering, — the lady in your 
stateroom," he remarked. " She's not going on to 
Cherbourg, like us, but landing at Liverpool, — most 
likely making for London. I'd steer clear of her, 
Mazie, — you can't tell what kind of trouble she's in." 

" Oh, but she is in trouble ! " Mary cried. " And if 
I could help her, any — I'm so sorry for her. She's 
young, Frank, and alone, and so pretty, and she looks 
as if something had fallen on her and crushed her ! " 

" Well, don't let your heart run away with you, little 
girl ! " The trainer's voice was unmoved, but his glance 
lingered on hers with a warmth which made her blush 
rosily, and lower her eyes. " There's lots of trouble 
and misery in the world, Mazie, — don't take this 
woman's too much to heart. Be decent to her, of 
course, but don't get too thick with her. 
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Mary sat in sflence, watching the horizon line rise 
slowly and fall beyond the deck-rail. This, then, was 
the code of civilisation, of the world. Those who were 
happy and free from care were safe companions, — 
those whom life and its vicissitudes had bruised and 
maimed were to be carefully avoided, lest the cloud of 
their misery encompass those about them! The piti- 
less, inexorable truth stirred in the awakening mind of 
the girl a mad surging rebellion, the germ of a domi- 
nating idea greater than the obsession of mere selfish 
acquisitiveness which had been her ruling passion, — an 
idea which, bom in a whirlwind of resentment against 
the relentless law of humankind, was, in turn to breed 
the resolution and power to make of her own life some- 
thing greater and finer than she could then conceive. 

Frank's prudence and discretion only fanned the 
flame of her impetuous sympathy, and throughout the 
day, despite the novelty of the scene about her, her 
thoughts wandered again and again to the woman in 
her stateroom and her unspoken sorrow. 

Mary's hesitating visits to her cabin found her fel- 
low-voyager wrapped in a semi-stupor, imd the girl 
lacked the temerity to attempt to break down her re- 
serve. All during the long night, however, Mary heard 
the dry, tearless sobs which racked the slender body of 
Rhoda Dering. At last, toward morning, when Mary 
felt that she could not endure it a moment longer the 
woman fell into a restless moaning sleep. 

It was so that Mary left her, and crept up on deck 
in the grey light of the early day, to find Frank Kelly 
there before her. They walked briskly about the deck 
for an hour, and the fresh salt wind whipped the blood 
into her cheeks and lips, and smoothed away the 
shadows of fatigue about her eyes. Later, she had en- 
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sconced heifiself in her chair and was engrossed in a 
book when her angular neighbor appeared. After set- 
tling herself with much deliberation and the aid of two 
stewards, and a maid, she favored the young girl with 
a prolonged scrutiny as on the previous day. 

^^ I guess she about made up her mind that I wouldn't 
bite ! " Mary told Frank afterward, somewhat ruefully. 
** Anyway, I could see out of the comer of my eye that 
she was fixing herself to say good-morning, but I didn't 
look up. I — I'm kind of afraid of her, Frank ! Of 
all her sort of women, I mean." 

"Well, you needn't be!" the trainer answeired, 
quickly. ** You're happy, aren't you, Mazie? " 

" Yes,— oh, yes, Frank ! " 

"And you've made me happy, — happier than I've 
ever thought I'd be, again. And you're not hurting 
anybody else, — you can afford to let that woman and 
her kind alone. Besides," he added, with quiet humor, 
" I saw the card tacked on her chair, — her name's 
Pfister-Jenks. You needn't be afraid of any one with 
a name like that. You can only be sorry for 'em ! " 

Mary smiled faintly, but made no response. 

Novel as the surroundings were, her days on ship- 
board slipped by uneventfully. She strolled on deck 
with Frank or sat quietly reading in her chair, and 
made no acquaintances. Mrs. Pfister-Jenks had tenta- 
tively commenced a frigid conversation, and finding that 
the young girl's reserve quite equalled her own, she 
thawed with curious interest, but met with no response. 
Early in the voyage Mary had quietly discouraged the 
good-natured advances of more than one fellow-passen- 
ger, who discovering that she was travelling by herself, 
had sought to lighten her solitude, and beyond a shy 
morning greeting to the others at their table in the 
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dinlng-salon, she spoke to no one. She was ahnost con- 
stantly with Frank, and although several curious pairs 
of eyes followed them about the deck, she believed that 
their quiet companionship passed without comment. 

Mary proved a capital sailor, and often during the 
long, lazy, sunny afternoons, she would lie in her chair, 
her book opened, gazing with unseeing eyes out over the 
broad, infinite expanse of sapphire sea, her thoughts 
drifting aimlessly bax^k over the events of the past few 
months, and the magical changes they had wrought in 
her life. Whenever a reminder of Marcus flashed across 
her mind, it brought with it no disquietude. In the 
few weeks which had elapsed since she caught her last 
glimpse of him through the car window, on the day she 
had started for Saratoga with the Gattles, so much had 
come into her life that her association with him had 
receded into the background of her memory. She was 
puzzled and amazed at first by the impersonal tenor of 
her thoughts toward him — it was as if he had been to 
her the merest of acquaintances. All memories of their 
closer life, all reminders of their intimacy she put res6- 
lutely from her mind, feeling vaguely that they were a 
disloyalty to Frank, and to him she meant to be 
" square," just as, according to her self -evolved code, 
she had been honest with Marcus Beeman. 

The break with that self-sufficient young man had 
been accomplished with astonishing ease and despatch. 
When Mary had decided to cast her lot with the trainer, 
she wrote frankly to Marcus, telling him without bitter- 
ness of her knowledge of his latest infatuation, and of 
her own plans for the future. She received in reply 
the longest letter he had ever written, — a unique epistle, 
in which his evident relief strove with self-pity and 
pathetic reproaches, and wound up with a lofty sem- 
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blance of magnaniiiiity and unselfish sacrifice. She 
snuled as she read it, — it was so thoroughly like 
Marcus !k — and dismissed him from her life without a 
sigh of regret that he had entered it. He had served 
his purpose, and the incident was closed, forever* 

Little Miss Dering had kept to their stateroom, but 
after the first night out, her trouble, whatever its nature, 
had abated to quiet apathy, and she had begun to take 
a listless interest in her young companion, and to show 
her gratitude for the girl's whole-hearted, unquestion- 
ing sympathy, and impilsive kindness. At noon on the 
third day out, when Mary went below to smooth her re- 
bellious hair for luncheon, she found the stateroom de- 
serted, and after an anxious search, discovered her fel- 
low-traveller on a remote comer of the deck, wrapped 
in rugs. A faint color, bom of the salt breeze, had 
tinged her wan face, but her eyes, big and limpid and 
imutterably despairing, stared out over the grey waste 
of waters with an age-old weariness in their depths. 
Mary seated herself determinedly by her side, and 
ignoring the forced cordiality of her welcome talked 
as rapidly and amusingly as she could. The con- 
versation perforce was a rather one-sided affair, and 
inadvertently she disclosed more than she meant, for 
although the woman at her side asked no questions, she 
gradually evidenced an interest, at first curious, then 
with sympathetic understanding. Mary felt rather 
than observed the change in her companion's mental 
attitude, but she saw with relief that the despondent 
look in her eyes had given place momentarily to an 
awakened interest in the life about her. 

Frank made his appearance, and Mary presented 
him shyly, betraying unconsciously, in her confusion, 
the entire situation to the keen, world-weary eyes of the 
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older woman, who smfled faintly, and held out her thin 
hand to the trainer with a few quiet words of conven- 
tional greeting. Mary caught no hint of underlying 
meaning in the attitude of her new friend, but Frank 
Kelly was instantly cognisant of her perfect under- 
standing. 

" She's a good sort, I guess, Mazie," he remarked 
later, as he and Mary promenaded the deck together. 
" Fm glad you were kind to her. She looks as if she'd 
been through a little hell of her own, — and she must've 
been a mighty pretty woman, too, before this trouble, 
whatever it was, bowled her over." 

**Poor thing! She seems so helpless, Frank, that's 
what makes me feel so very badly about her, — as if her 
life had ended, and it was no good going on ! " 

" Oh, shell get over it," he returned absently, un- 
conscious of the unclothed brutality of his philosophy. 
" Women always do." 

The careless phrase lingered in her memory for many 
days. That was man's point of view, man's easy ac- 
ceptance of a woman's capacity for suffering, for en- 
durance. Frank was the gentlest, kindest, biggest- 
hearted man she had known. If this was his attitude 
what could she expect of the rest of the world? A 
grudging admiration if she held her own, or a pitiless 
indifference if her strength failed? Just as a few short 
months before she had blindly, half-^savagely seized 
upon the only way open to her to save herself from her 
wretched existence, in open defiance of the law of God 
and man, so now she must fight on, and always, for the 
rest of her life, under the rules laid down by her relent- 
less adversaries, with the weapons that lay in her hand. 
But if she must expect no quarter, at least she would 
give none. 
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Her friendship with her stateroom companion in- 
creased amazingly, although Miss Dering vouchsafed no 
information about herself, and seemed incurious con- 
cerning Mary's past environment and future plans. 
When she came on deck on the day following her first 
appearance, she found the young girl's chair, and an- 
other, beside her own. 

**I — I suppose I should have asked you, first," 
Mary avowed, a trifle shamefacedly. "Fr — Mr. 
Kelly said I should, but I was so afraid you might re- 
fuse, and now you can't even if you want to, can you? 
You see, I'm so lonely! — I promise I won't bother 
you when you don't want to talk." 

The quick tears sprang to the other woman's eyes as 
she saw through the girl's generous subterfuge. 

" My dear, I'm so glad you wanted to come," she said, 
** although I should never have suggested it. I thought 
you had quite enough of me down in the stateroom. I 
am not — very good company, now, I am afraid. You 
are too young, too happy to have sadness about you 
constantly, and I — I am not a — happy person." 

It was the first time she had touched upon her sor- 
row, and Mary, realizing that the other was nearing 
the breaking-point, spoke quickly to give her time to 
recover herself. 

** I know. I'm so very sorry ! But you'll feel ever 
so much better to be up on deck. I love to watch the 
people, don't you? " 

"Do you?" The voice was scarcely audible. 

"Oh, yes! There are so many different kinds ^ — 
tJT^Sj Monsieur Lazard, my teacher, would call them, 
I think. And when they're all sort of penned in here, 
and you watch them day after day, you get to feel as if 
you knew them better than they do, themselves. That's 
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the woman who sat next me on the other side of the 
deck^ — there, the one in the purple golf-cape. She's 
the wife of a college professor, the stewardess UAd me, 
and her name is Pfister-Jenks. Isn't that awful? She 
has eyes like gimlets, too, and she just bores them 
through me. I believe Mr. Kelly was afraid to be left 
alone with her^ — he sat by me, you know, — that's why 
he had his chair moved around here, too." 

^^ Yes, I see." Miss Dering turned to her at last, 
with a faint smile. She had regained her composure, 
and some of the brightness of the day seemed to have 
crept into her face. ** This is your first trip over, isn't 
it?" 

*^ Yes, and I can hardly wait for the time to pass un- 
til we land, I'm in such a hurry to see everything! 
Only three days more ! " 

"Three — days — more," Miss Dering repeated, as 
if to herself. 

" Are you going to France, too? " Mary asked inad- 
vertently, forgetting what Frank had learned of her 
companion's destination. 

" No, to England, — to London," her eyes narrowed. 

** Oh, you have friends there? " 

" No. That's why I'm going there. I don't want 
to have my friends about me, just now — ^^' she broke 
ofF suddenly, then added, with a studied irrelevance, 
" Your friend, Mrs. Something-Jenks is passing again. 
She seems quite interested." 

Mary turned and saw the cold, supercilious eyes ap- 
praising her companion, with critical disapproval. She 
flushed hotly, but Miss Dering smiled in quiet amuse- 
ment. " She's so terribly — nosey ! " Mary said re- 
sentfully, when the object of her comment had stalked 
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on out of earshot. " She asked me the freshest ques- 
tions ! " 

** I've met her sort before,'* her companion observed. 
" People who live in a small circumscribed community 
always take an ungodly interest in other people's af- 
fairs and try to run the universe according to their own 
narrow-minded point of view. They have to, I sup- 
pose, to keep from being bored to death. I know, I 
grew up in a college town. — You'll meet lots of her 
kind, if you travel much." 

** Well, I mean to keep out of her way," remarked 
Mary. " She makes me — uncomfortable." 

But Mrs. Pfister-Jenks had a mission. What she was 
pleased to call her sense of duty had been aroused and 
any attempt to evade her was hopeless. 

She came up the next morning when Mary, in an un- 
guarded moment, was standing alone at the deck-rail, 
and brought her batteries to bear. 

^* You are up early, I see," she began. ** Is your 
friend well enough to come on deck to-day? " 

** My friend? " Mary's thoughts had been far 
away, and she had returned with a start to the unwel- 
come presence at her side. 

**The lady you are travelling with," Mrs. Pfister- 
Jenks explained helpfully, with what was intended to be 
a bland smile. 

"Oh, Miss Bering, you mean? I'm not travelling 
with her." Mary paused, annoyed with herself for her 
candor; then added: "She happens to share my 
stateroom." 

** Ah, I imagined that. My dear girl, you must not 
be offended, but you are very young and inexperienced 
to be travelling alone. Why you are, and what your 
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people can be thinking of, I do not inquire — ^^ She 
was warming up to her subject, but Mary faced her, 
ominously calm. 

**That is very considerate of you," she remarked, 
evenly. 

Mrs. Pfister-Jenks stared, and her small eyes 
snapped. 

** It is my duty to tell you that you have chosen two 
very undesirable acquaintances, — the most undesirable 
for a young girl that could be found on board. The 
woman I know nothing about — ^* she spoke almost re- 
gretfully, " but her appearance gives her away unmis- 
takably — those ridiculous high-heeled shoes, and that 
conspicuous gown, and her whole manner, quiet as she 
seems — Of course, you cannot be a judge of such 
things, but I feel convinced that she is not at all the 
proper person for a young, unprotected girl to know. 
As for the man — " 

" Yes? " Mary's tone was still quiet, but she breathed 
quickly, and a little red spot glowed in each cheek. 
** What about the man? " 

** He is a trainer, — a common horse-trainer, a mere 
stableman employed by James T. Kyle, the millionaire. 
You see I ignore him! I have heard several stories 
about him which I cannot repeat, but he is a very repre- 
hensible character, and you are far from safe in his 
company. A young girl ccmnot be too careful — ^^ 

" Stop ! " Mary's voice trembled in spite of her at- 
tempt to control herself. " You have no right to speak 
to me like this, Mrs. — Jenks. Why I am travelling 
alone is my own affair, and my friends are of my own 
choosing. You — you — you are insulting!" She 
was furious to find herself on the verge of tears. 
" Please don't speak to me again ! " 
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Mary swung about on her heel and left the astounded 
Mrs. Pfister-Jenks to stare balefully after her, in 
speechless indignation. 

The last night of the voyage came, and with the dark- 
ness, a pall of fog descended and enveloped them like a 
shroud. They had left Queenstown at twilight, and 
all through the dark hours they crept at half-speed 
through the churning Irish Sea, the eerie moan of the 
fog horn cleaving the gloom like the wail of a Ipst 
soul. 

Miss Bering shivered involuntarily as she lay curled 
up in her berth, and watched Mary occupied with her 
packing. The atmosphere seemed charged with a fore- 
boding as of impending disaster, and the spirits of both 
were depressed and overwrought. Mary talked as 
cheerfully as she could, but her efforts were forced and 
spasmodic, and finally a silence fell between them. 
Somehow the morrow and all that it would bring, the 
advent into a new and strange world which had been 
so eagerly looked forward to in confident anticipation 
became all at once a thing to dread, — a vague fear of 
what might lie before her, of the vicissitudes of the un- 
certain future upon which she had so venturesomely 
embarked, clutched at the young girl's heart with a 
strength she could not shake off. She felt engulfed 
by a sickening sense of loneliness and helplessness, and 
longed with all her soul for the comforting, reassuring 
presence of Mabel Cattle, with her sure knowledge of 
life as she had found it, and her easy-going optimism. 
In her sudden, unreasoning despondency Mary turned 
to the woman whose sorrow she had tried to assuage and 
minister to, and Miss Bering recognized the note of un- 
conscious appeal in the girl's wistful voice, and roused 
herself from the lethargy of desolation to which she 
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had succumbed, to give what small measure she could 
of cheer and comfort to her companion. 

*' Of course you'll feel strange, at first, in a foreign 
country, — it's like taking a plunge in cold water," she 
observed. " But once you look about you, you'll find 
the people are not so different, after all. In spite of 
their queer customs and manners, they're just as human 
as your friends at home. And you'll be learning every 
minute, if you keep your eyes open, — learning things 
you will never forget, things which will be of value to 
you all the rest of your life. And oh, the good times 
you'll have! I envy you. What it would mean to be 
seventeen again, and light of heart, with love to lean 
upon, and all Europe lying before one delightful, un- 
explored, like a dream of fairyland come true ! " She 
paused, with a little catch in her voice, then went on in 
a lighter tone. *' You will love Paris. It's paradise to 
a yoimg, pretty woman whose star is in the ascendant, 

— and Ostend, and Aix, and Brussels, and Buda-Pesth 
and Berlin, ah!" 

" You've been to all those places ! " Mary turned 
wide eyes to her, her despondency forgotten in the 
magic vista opened before her. •' How wonderful ! I 

— I wish you were coming to Paris, too. Will you stay 
in London very long? " 

The other woman drew her rug about her, and sank 
back, with a little shudder. 

" I don't know. I haven't thought of anything be- 
yond — London. It doesn't matter where I go — ^" 

Her low voice trailed uncertainly into silence, and 
there was no sound save the wash and swirl of angry 
waters against the port, and the dull, insistent, menac- 
ing boom of the fog-horn. 

Mary was angry with herself for her thoughtless- 
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ness, in reminding the other of her present unhappiness, 
but could think of no way to undo the harm she bad so 
tactlessly wrought. Miss Bering's eyes were closed 
and she lay motionless, but the lines of sadness in her 
face did not relax, and presently, as Mary watched, a 
tear — the first Mary had seen her shed, — stole down 
her cheek. 

In an instant the girl was kneeling at her side, and 
had taken her thin hand in both her warm ones. 

"Oh, won't you tell me?" she cried, softly. "I 
am so sorry ! I wish I could help you. — Won't you 
tell me what your trouble is? " 

There was a pause. Then the woman's other hand 
grasped hers convulsively, and low and sobbingly the 
story came, — the brief, trite tragedy which confronts 
so many who tread the path Mary had deliberately, 
desperately chosen. 

** I will tell you ! It is wrong of me to cloud your 
happiness with my trouble, but I feel as if I should go 
mad if I could not tell some one, — some one who can 
understand. You're a very young girl, but you have a 
wise little head on your shoulders. You've been so kind 
to me. I've longed to tell you, but I — I could not 
speak of it before. 

" I was well educated — I grew up, as I told you in a 
college town, — and when I was only seventeen I became 
a stenographer for a man well-known in public life; 
later his private secretary. He wasn't a man who 
cared much for women, his life was too full, his career 
too absorbing, for him to turn aside for — for the sort 
of diversion which comes into the everyday lives of most 
men ; but he loved me. I'm sure of that, — I'm sure he 
cared for me as much as a man of his temperament could 
care for any one. There was no question of marriage 
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between us, ever, — his ambitioDS, politicallj and so- 
cially were hi^, and I fostered tbem, proud of every up- 
ward step to hi^er influence and power, proud of bis 
confidence, his love. I sunk myself, heart and soul and 
body, in his career. At first, I deliberately shut my 
eyes to the future; but as the years went by and our 
happiness was unchanged, I came to believe that it 
could never change, that we should go on together until 
life ended for one of us. He had such faith in me, in my 
clear sij^tedness, and the infallibility of my judgment, 
he seemed to depend on me so utterly! I did not see 
that I was teaching him to stand alone ! At first, we 
travelled everywhere together, I as his secretary, of 
course, but as he became more prominent, I had to slip 
farther and farther into the background, that no slur 
of comment could mar his name, or be iised by political 
enemies as a weapon against him. I suffered, of course, 
but I was content — it was a cheap price to pay for his 
success. I gave him fourteen years of my life, asking 
nothing in return. . . . lately I have seen less and less 
of him, but no doubts crossed my mind, no warning 
came to me of what the future held in store. 

" He proposed that I go abroad for a few weeks, — 
urged me to go, although I didn't want to leave him. 
He said I needed the change, and must be strong and 
well to help him make the fi^t of his life at the fall 
primaries. I consented, against my will. He was to 
see me off the morning the steamer sailed, but — he 
didn't come. X waited, crazy with anxiety for fear 
some accident had happened to him. Just before the 
gangplank was raised, and I had made up my mind to 
go ashore and abandon the trip, a telegram was put into 
my hands. It read: * Unavoidably detained. Letter 
for vou in nurser's care.' 
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" I was stunned. I could not think clearly, but one 
fact beat against my brain. If he had found time to 
write and despatch that letter, surely he could have 
come to me, if only for a moment, — at least, he could 
have telephoned me. I could have carried away with 
me the comfort of his voice! I had difficulty in locat- 
ing the purser, just at the time of sailing, the delay 
seemed interminable, — but at last I found myself here 
in this stateroom with the letter in my hand. It was 
— the end. He is going to marry the daughter of a 
man who can crown his life-long ambitions by putting 
him in the office he covets. He would never forget me ; 
no woman could ever be to him what I had been, and — 
he enclosed a letter of credit for fifty thousand dollars ! 
He hoped other interests would come into my life, and 
that I would be happy." 

Her voice ceased, and suddenly the tension under 
which she had held herself in control snapped like a 
thread, and she burst into a paroxysm of weeping, 
which seemed to rend her slender body like the torture 
of the rack. Mary wisely made no effort to check Jier, 
but when the storm of tears had at last spent itself, 
she spoke the gentle words of pity and comfort which 
came straight from her deeply-stirred heart. It was 
the first time in her life that she had come face to face 
with naked tragedy, and with the realization of it, her 
shallow immaturity fell from her, forever, and she 
emerged, no longer a girl, but a woman, with all a 
woman's intuitive knowledge of suffering, and sorrow, 
and bitter, immutable wrong. 

They talked far into the night, and Mary felt at 
last that she had succeeded in infusing a vague spark of 
hope of the future into the desolate soul of the woman 
before her. She managed to obtain a half-hearted 
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promise that Rhoda Bering would keep in touch with 
her and let her know her future plans. 

The night wore on and the woman fell into the quiet 
sleep of exhaustion ; but for long hours Mary lay with 
wide eyes staring into the darkness, braving the turmoil 
of her thoughts, learning the lesson of the other's piti- 
ful tragedy. 

The morning dawned clear and bright, with a fresh- 
ening breeze and a brazen sun beating down upon the 
scintillating sea. ]V|ary watched eagerly, but no vision 
of land broke the unvarying line of sea and sky on the 
horizon, until late in the afternoon, when, as suddenly 
as if it had risen from the waters to confront them, a 
low grey stone mass loomed up ahead, — the fortifica- 
tions behind which lay the placid harbor of Cherbourg. 

The grinding of the engines ceased, and with a clang- 
ing of bells and hoarse shouting and heavy, hurried 
tread of feet, the huge steamer halted and rode at an- 
chor like some tethered beast of a prehistoric age. 

Mary walked down the gangplank to the waiting tug 
in a daze of mingled emotions, with Rhoda Bering's 
gentle farewell of the early morning ringmg m her ears. 

There was an interval of pitching and tossing, then 
a swift glide through still, mirror-like waters, and be- 
fore Mary's wide eyes appeared a cluster of low, grey, 
sharply-gabled houses, and beyond a wide sweep of flat, 
green, smiling country-side. France ! 



CHAPTER VII 

The KttJe train swayed and snorted importantly as 
it pulled out of the long shed and nosed its way Paris- 
wards. At first the track intersected curious, winding, 
narrow-cobbled streets, and small quaintly-garbed, 
smutty-faced children clattered alongside, shrilly chant- 
ing their eternal, rapacious appeal, ** Un pennee ! XJn 
pennee ! " until the quickening speed of the engine left 
them far behind. 

Mary, her face pressed close against the window of 
their stuffy carriage, was lost to the presence of Frank 
and their four fellow-travellers. Now and then the 
stately, white turrets of a cathedral flashed before her 
fascinated gaze, or the ivy-covered walls of a tree-em- 
bowered chateau. Here and there they rumbled over a 
rustic bridge, and she caught glimpses of groups of 
buxom red-cheeked women kneeling beside the swiftly 
rushing little stream, pounding their snowy linen, or a 
broad white road came into view, bordered with un- 
broken lines of stiffly ui)standing, sombre trees, — the 
poplars, which Frank had told her were planted like 
sentinels, on every highway Napoleon and his meteoric 
host had trod. 

Only when the twilight deepened to a velvety dark- 
ness and nothing could be discerned without save an 
occasional dim light twinkling by, did Mary turn to 
meet Frank's kindly amused eyes. They made their 
way to the dining-car, and Mary found to her own de- 
list and to Frank's intense gratification that her 
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timidly enunciated French phrases were more than ade- 
quate for their needs. Afterward, they sat in com- 
parative silence while the train rushed on for long hours, 
through the sweet, dew-laden night, and Mary dozed 
with her head pillowed on Frank's shoulder. 

At last, close on midnight, he roused her gently, and 
her sleepy eyes behind a myriad of distant, fairy-like 
lights mirrored in the velvety depths of a slow-moving, 
shimmering stream, and above them ^n aura of glowing 
haze against the night sky. 

" Oh," she breathed, " is it — is it — " 

He nodded, smilingly. 

** Paris, at last, Mazie. The end of the journey.'* 

After that there came a confused melange of im- 
pressions, — a crowd of drowsy travellers herded to- 
gether by red-capped officials in the customs-office, then 
a medley of raucous shouts of cabmen and porters, a 
rush of cold night air and a swift clatter over cobbled 
streets in a glare of scintillating light. 

Finally, the broad corridors of a huge hotel, a dainty 
supper she was too weary to eat, a glass of wine, and a 
swift sinking into dreamless sleep in the great soft 
funereal bed. 

In the morning she was awakened by a monotonous, 
sing-song voice beneath their window, which intoned 
mournfully **La Patrie! La Patrie!'* and Frank en- 
joyed her comments when he explained that the dirge 
was the French equivalent for the cheerful impertinence 
of the newsboys of her remembrance. Everything ex- 
cited her interest and curiosity, no smallest detail es- 
caped her, from the velvet-hung, marble-mantled mag- 
nificence of their apartment, to the vividly character- 
istic street-scenes through which they passed, later in 
the morning. Frank's days would be busy ones, and 
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Mary had expected to have many hours of solitude 
which she had planned to spend in exploring the treas- 
ure-houses of this city of her dreams, of which her 
tutor had told her ; but a trivial, wholly feminine con- 
sideration checked her. The gowns of Mabel's choos- 
ing, which had filled her with such wondering delight 
now seemed cheap and tawdry, and woefully lacking in 
the chic smartness of the women about her in the bril- 
liant caf^s of the boulevards, and she fancied there was 
a shade of disparagement in Frank's glance. Her sus- 
picion seemed confirmed by the alacrity with which he 
acquiesced in her tentatively voiced desires, and by the 
generous number of crinkled notes he placed in her 
hands. That night, too, under the softly tinted shades 
at Armenonville, he discovered an old acquaintance, a 
voluptuous, full-lipped beauty, with a hint of the south 
in the flash of her dark, heavy-lidded eyes, who awoke to 
enthusiastic animation at his suggestion that she pilot 
his young friend through the mazes of modistes and 
milliners. 

The next dfty Madame Rodriguez called at their hotel 
in a wonderfully appointed brougham, and bore Mary 
off to the Maison Diane, and there the girl stood for 
weary hours before a tall mirror, while deft hands 
draped her slender body in exquisite, glowing fabrics 
that seemed visibly to envelop her girlish figure with a 
beauty almost regild* Milliners and manicures and 
masseuses followed, and Mary finally emerged as from 
a chrysalis. Carita Rodriguez laughed softly and 
clapped her barbarically ringed hands at Frank's as- 
tonishment when he beheld the result of her efforts, and 
in his admiration, Mary felt more than repaid for the 
long hours of preparation, and the postponed wonders 
of the Louvre and Cathedrals yet unvisited. 
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Carita Rodriguez was frequently with them, cmd a 
bearded Frenchman, whose relationship with the viva- 
cious Chilean was unmistakably defined, made the 
fourth. Monsieur Laferrier awakened a vague dislike 
in Mary, a latent repulsion which she could not ac- 
count for, even to herself. He was urbanely courteous, 
with the unctuous ceremony of the continental, but she 
felt instinctively his cynical mockery and shrank from 
the touch of his thin lips on her hand when ^e greeted 
her, and the side-long gleam from his rat-like eyes. 

One evening, chance placed her alone with him in a 
closed fiacre, on their way to Maxim's — Prank and 
Madame Rodriguez had preceded them, — and he turned 
to her suddenly, ravenously, his waxen face bestial with 
passion. She felt his hot, wolfish breath on her cheek, 
his long arms crushing her, and a wave of hideous, 
nauseating disgust swept over her and all but engulfed 
her senses. 

" My God, Mazie, what is it? " Frank cried at sight 
of her face, when they met in the brightly lighted en- 
trance of the restaurant. ''Are you sick?'* 

She swayed as she stood with her shimmering cloak 
drawn tightly about her shuddering form. 

"Yes," she whispered through stiffened lips. 
" Take me home, Frank, — oh, take me home ! " 

With scant apologies, to the others, he placed her 
in a fiacre and said no word during their short drive to 
the hotel ; but once in their apartment he faced her. 

" Now I want to know the truth, Mazie," he said, in 
a stern voice she had never heard before. "What did 
that beast do to you? " 

The tears came then, with a rush, and Mary sobbed 
out her story in an agony of disgust and humiliation. 
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When she had finished, he soothed her quietly, makmg 
no comment on what she had related to him, but there 
was a look in his eyes before which Mary quailed. 

The next day he returned to the hotel far later than 
his usual time, with bruised and swollen knuckles and a 
lame shoulder, but radiating satisfaction and a grim 
complacency which Mary dared not question. He 
vouchsafed no explanation, but Madame Rodriguez and 
her companion vanished from their horizon. 

Frank was having an unbroken run of success, and 
Kyle's horses won with phenomenal regularity. Mary 
attended every race unfailingly, proud of every victory 
for their stable's colors. Now and then she found her^ 
self studying the brilliant ever-moving throng passing 
in review before her, and realized with a little shake of 
amused impatience that she was indeed searching for a 
face she would recognize, seeking without conscious 
volition, just as she had at Saratoga, for that other 
man whose personality had so impressed her at Sheeps-' 
head months before, on the day Frank Kelly came into 
her life. The depth of the impression the unknown 
stranger had made upon her memory she could not ex- 
plain to herself, nor why he should remain so per- 
sistently in her thoughts, but a curious fatalistic sensa- 
tion of his presence recurred to her with increasing fre- 
quency, although she laughed at herself for the whim- 
sical idea. Why should he, whoever he might be, cross 
her path once more, — he, out of all the millions who 
peopled the earth? She mentally called herself a little 
fool and put resolutely from her mind the memory of 
that cool, impersonal, questioning glance from the keen 
grey eyes, — only to find herself seeking them again. 

On their arrival in Paris, she found a characteristic 
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letter awaiting her from Mabel — a rambling effusion, 
in which bits of gossip alternated with shrewd, good- 
natured advice and sincere wishes for her happi- 
ness. 

The musical comedy in which Julia Henderson had 
been ill-advised}y starred had proved a dismal failure; 
Hattie Fortescue's establishment had been summarily 
broken up by her admirer's lawful wife and she had de- 
parted for the Hot Springs with a cloak-and-suit manu- 
facturer; Meyer Heilman had opened another pool- 
room; Florrie Hendricks had lost old Lovering, and 
pawned her pearls, and was reported to be down and 
out. Of Marcus Beeman they had seen nothing. 
Mary experienced a curious sensation of unreality as 
she read ; the changed atmosphere of her surroundings, 
the new impressions which had crowcbd so thick and 
fast upon her, had driven the life of a few weeks before 
far into the background of her thoughts, and the famil- 
iar names which caught her eye evoked but vague memo- 
ries. She put the letter in Frank's hands without a 
word. Florrie Hendricks' name had never been men- 
tioned between them, but she felt he realized that she 
must have known of his last infatuation. There was 
no room m her nature for petty jealousy, and if in his 
generosity, Frank wanted to help the woman who had 
been much to him, Mary had no desire to stand be- 
tween. As usual, Frank had been noncommittal, but 
that he divined and appreciated her point of view he evi- 
denced that evening. 

As she stood before her mirror, fastening the shim- 
mering folds of her gown, he came up softly behind her, 
and clasped about her throat a single strand of lustrous 
pearls. They were not ostentatiously large, but su- 
perbly matched, and formed an exquisite setting for 
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the youthfully rounded throat and small, well-poised 
head. Mary cried with delight in their sheer beauty, 
and her gratitude was uncalculating, unfeigned. 

Save for the unfortunate incident in which the French- 
man, Laferrier^ had played so ignominious a part, 
nothing had occurred to stem the tide of her happiness, 
no untoward event had dimmed her enthusiasm or 
checked her light-hearted irresponsible enjoyment of 
each new day and what it brought. 

One morning, as she pinned on her hat for an early 
visit to her hairdresser, a sudden sharp exclamation 
from Frank made her turn. He had been glancing 
through the English papers which were brought to them 
daily with their breakfast coffee. Now he folded 
them deliberately, with a curious, shocked look on his* 
usually immobile face. 

" What is it, Frank? What is the matter? " asked 
Mary, sharply. 

" Nothing, dear, — just something I read — " 

But there was that in his tone which made Mary for 
once insistent. Seeing that she was not to be put off, 
and that his reticence was only alarming her the more, 
he rose and came to her, placing his arm gently about 
her. 

** Mazie dear," he began, the words seeming to come 
with difficulty, *' you remember your friend on the 
steamer, the one who was in such trouble? — Miss Ber- 
ing?" 

" Yes ! " Mary breathed, and all at once she began to 
tremble. He held her very close. 

" Well, I — I guess it was too much for her, what- 
ever it was. She — she's gone under, Mazie ! " 

" Grone under ! " Her dry lips would scarcely frame 
the words. 
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" She is dead. She killed herself, last night, in Lon- 
don/' 

" Killed herself ! " Mary repeated. She quietly dis- 
engaged herself from Frank's arms, and walked slowly 
to the window, where she stood gazing out in unseeing 
abstraction. Finally she turned, and to his relief he 
saw that her eyes were blurred with tears. "Killed 
herself, Frank ! She said it was the end. She tried to 
go on, but she couldn't, she couldn't! I wonder how he 
will feel, when he knows ! I wonder if he wlQ see what 
he has done! And she, to go far away, alone among 
strangers, to die, — like some hurt animal crawling into 
a hole, — poor thing ! Poor thing ! " 

Mary had never told Frank the pitiful story the 
heartbroken woman had confided to her on the last night 
of their journey, but now with no sense of disloyalty to 
the dead she sobbed it out brokenly, and he listened with 
a strangely moved look on his face. When her distress 
had somewhat abated, he said quietly: 

*' Perhaps it's the wisest thing, after all. The man 
had to go on, and sooner or later she would have had to 
drop out, whether he married, or not. They couldn't 
have lasted forever, you know, — people don't, living 
that way. You say she realized that at the start, 
Mary, and then shut her eyes to it? Well, she chose 
her own path, and had her happiness, and then hadn't 
strength enough to play the game, and face the rest 
of her life, alone. Poor girl! Maybe she did the 
right thing, after all. She i^'t suflfering now, or 
lonely, or unhappy, and she won't be, ever again, Mazie. 
The preacher fellers say it's a sin, but I don't know 
about that, — we don't any of us get a show to say 
whether we want to enter for the race or not, we ought 
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to have the right to lie down when we're distanced, or 
winded, or pulled ! " 

But Mary seemed scarcely to hear the last part of 
his ruminating speech. One phrase rang in her ears: 

" They couldn't have lasted forever, — people don't, 
living this way ! " she repeated, as if to herself. 

** Oh, come now, Mazie ! " he cried. ** You know I 
didn't mean — I wasn't thinking of us ! " 

But Mary did not hear. She asked to see the papers, 
and he found the column headed : ** Suicide of Ameri- 
can. Beautiful Woman Kills Herself In Hotel." To- 
gether they read the meagre details which followed. 

Miss Rhoda Bering, an American, a guest of the 
Dunkirk Hotel, had shot and killed herself in her room 
early the evening before. Little was known of her. 
She appeared possessed of some wealth, but seemed to 
know no one. She received no callers, nor mail and 
had kept much to her room. It was later learned from 
other sources, that she had for some years been private 
secretary to Waldon Norcross, the brilliant young law- 
yer and politician of New York, who was openly named 
on all sides for the lieutenant-governorship of that 
state at the next election. He had been communicated 
with, in an effort to locate the unfortunate lady's 
friends. 

That was all, — a mere paragraph, sandwiched be- 
tween an account of the last flower show and an an- 
nouncement of the laying of the cornerstone for the new 
Chapel of Saint Agnes. To Mary, who knew the truth 
which lay behind the bare statement of fact, the few 
lines were all the more pitiful for their brevity. After 
a brief uncontrollable burst of tears, she made no fur- 
ther mention of the tragedy, and tried earnestly, for 
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Frank's sake to be her old bright self again; but for 
many days following, the delicate tear-stained face of 
Rhoda Bering would rise before her, and that low, 
piteous heartwTung voice would come plaintively to her 
ears in the dark hours of the night. Often, too, she 
would find herself trying to picture in her mind the 
slender curves of Rhoda Bering's soft body, rigid and 
immobile in death, and her beautiful face serene and 
calm, with the sad eyes mercifully closed, and the lines 
of suffering and pain swept away as by a gentle hand. 
One day she made a little rough sketch of her friend, 
as she remembered her, then thrust it hastily into her 
trunk for fear Frank would find it and reproach her for 
dwelling on a troubled memory, which he was doing 
his utmost to help her to forget. Somehow, it did not 
occur to her to destroy her first attempt at portrayal. 
She wanted a reminder near her of Rhoda Bering's 
trite, but significant story, and of the woman herself, 
as she had last seen her, to strengthen her in her own 
ultimate purpose. 

Frank met many friends in Paris ; and every evening 
finding him and Mary a part of a merry, pleasure- 
seeking crowd, the girl soon knew the Paris of the Amer- 
ican sporting contingent, from the Pre-Catalan to the 
Rat Mort, from the staid magnificence of the Cafe Riche, 
to the garish, riotous festivity of the Bal Tabarin. 
She found no opportunity to carry out her plans for 
visiting the places of which she had dreamed, and it 
must be admitted that her inclination to do so had been 
momentarily lessened by the varied excitements of each 
day, and the ceaseless, inconsequent whirl in which she 
lived. 

Among their acquaintances was an American girl, 
but a few years older than Mary herself; a tall, slen- 
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der creature, with an exquisite head poised regally upon 
her long, slim neck, and an unconscious grace and dig- 
nity of carriage which, wherever they went, made her 
the cynosure of all eyes. It was only when she spoke 
that the illusion was shattered; and one more worldly- 
wise than Mary could comprehend that the queenly 
bearing, unaffected as it was, and the patrician attri- 
butes, were but a throw-back to some aristocratic, pos- 
sibly indiscreet ancestor. Reba Harvard's speech was 
unadulteratedly that of the Tenderloin, her frank remi- 
niscences of a sort to avert the eyes of even her coterie 
of the half-world. With her sister, — a stout, drab- 
haired commonplace little woman, some years her sai- 
lor, she had left America at the earnest solicitation — 
accompanied by a substantially persuasive letter of 
credit, — of a quondam admirer, and was now avowedly 
spreading her nets for a fresh haul. A trail of ad- 
mirers followed in her wake, but she apparently con- 
sidered none of them i)ecuniarily worthy of serious 
consideration save perhaps one, a dark, fiercely-bearded 
Russian. Baron Iverskoi was a man of undoubted 
wealth. His entertainments were remarkable, even in 
the most prodigal city in the world, and the jewels he 
laid at the feet of the stately Reba were as intrinsically 
precious as they were vulgarly barbaric. — But the 
source of his income was unknown. Reba told Mary 
vaguely that he owned **big estates, somewhere,'* and 
the revenue secured from them in some mysterious way. 
The source was of small moment to Reba, so long as it 
materialized, and none of their coterie gave it further 
thought. 

To Mary herself, the man seemed purely negative. — 
She regarded him impersonally, and never asked herself 
whether she liked or disliked him. He was a perfect 
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host, his manners were of the monde^ and Frank seemed 
to like him. She accepted his camaraderie without 
question. 

One afternoon in late autumn, she came face to face 
with the Baron on the rue de Rivoli, and together they 
strolled across to the gardens of the Tuileries. The 
trees were leafless and bore almost a wintery aspect, 
and the chill wind sent the grey clouds scudding before 
them, in the path of the westerning sun. They spoke 
at first, naturally enough, of the living past, of which 
so many reminders were at hand — of the days and 
nights of yesterday, when stately minuets had been 
danced beneath the spreading branches of these same 
ancient trees, to the tinkle of silvery music, and the 
scent of patchuli, and whispers of silken gowns had 
stirred the soft air. Bits of the half-forgotten tales 
of her old French tutor came flooding back in the girl's 
memory; and then the Baron began speaking of his 
own country, its ancient rites and traditions, the maj- 
esty of its long dead past, the savage beauty of its 
present. He talked feelingly and well, with an irre- 
sistible passion of yearning, and Mary drank in his 
every word, carried away by the sheer force of the 
man's dominating personality, fascinated by the 
glimpse he gave her of an unknown and strangely, mys- 
tically beautiful world. She forgot herself, and the 
lateness of the hour, until six slow, reverberating tones 
from a distant cathedral smote accusingly upon her ear, 
and she jumped up from the stone bench on which they 
had been sitting with a little cry of dismay. 

" Six o'clock ! So late ! Oh, Baron, I must hurry ! 
Frank will have been at the hotel half an hour at least 
waiting for me ! " 

'*And Madame Reba will have eaten all the little 
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chocolate cakes in Colombin's, and ruined her complex- 
ion.'* 

"Reba? Oh, I'm so sorry! You were to meet 
her? '' 

" At five.*' He shrugged his shoulders, then added 
whimsically, ** But the little cakes will more than com- 
pensate for my tardiness, — to Madame Reba. This 
has been enchanting, p*tite amie, — this meeting with 
you ! It is not often that I speak of my own country, 
— it is too sacred, it lies too close to my soul to be dis- 
cussed with ladies nibbling little cakes. But you — 
you have the mind, the heart, the sympathy ! '* 

" It must be wonderful, your country ! " she replied 
simply. ** Wonderful, — and terrible! I hope that 
you will tell me more of it when we meet again." 

They had crossed the rue de Rivoli once more and 
were walking briskly up the rue de Castiglione toward 
the Place Vendome. At the corner of the rue St. 
Honore he paused and hailing a fiacre, he placed her 
in it. 

"When we meet again?" he asked, smilingly, with 
his head imcovered. " Perhaps, Mademoiselle. I start 
at midnight for Rome, and you — you go soon to that 
city of horrors, London, is it not so? But, yes, I think 
it may be that we shall sometime meet again." 

Three days later Mary and Frank departed for Eng- 
land. 



CHAPTER Vm 

The year which followed passed swiftly, in a whirl 
of kaleidoscopic impressions. Wherever they went — 
and m the ensuing months they saw much of the conti- 
nent — they found themselves the centre of an ever- 
changing group, and the daily intercourses with peo- 
ple of widely diversified types did much to develop the 
mind of the young girl, and broaden and modify her 
point of view. 

Frank remained as tenderly considerate, as un- 
changed in his devotion to her, as in the first days of 
his infatuation. He still treated her more as a com- 
rade than a mistress, and even in the hours of their 
closest association, Mary felt the same peaceful sense 
of security and protection and untroubled content 
which his quiet presence had first invoked. But as the 
months went by, there crept into his manner a more 
compelling quality, into his voice the wistfulness of an 
appeal he would not utter. Mary felt vaguely con- 
science-stricken. She had kept to the letter of their 
agreement, but she sometimes wished, with all her 
- strength, that she could find in her heart for him the 
love he craved, in return for his kindness and uncom- 
plaining devotion. She was too honest, too guileless 
to pretend for him a passion which did not e^st, and 
for that he was thankfuL Gradually, however, a 
change came over her, a feeling of dissatisfaction, of 

unrest. She knew that her immediate future was safe 
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in Frank's hands and that because of their association 
alone she could, if she would, always appeal to him for 
any aid, whatever their future relations might change 
to, without fear of being denied, but she realized that 
he was a man, with all a man's living desire for re- 
sponse to his passion, his affection ; and that she could 
never give him. At any moment, some one might enter 
his life who could give to him at least a semblance of the 
love he craved, and then — the face of Rhoda Dering 
rose before her eyes, as she had seen it last, and the 
pitiful stories of other women who had but lately 
crossed her path came racing through her brain — 
women who had been wooed and petted and loved — 
used and cast aside. At such times, she devoutly 
thanked whatever power had guided her wayward des- 
tinies, that love had never found ^its way past the bar- 
rier of rancor her early life had built about her heart, 
and felt confident, in her youthful surety of self, that 
she would never know it. 

The early spring found them again in Paris for the 
races at Auteuil, and later, Longchamps. Mary's 
long-buried desire to see the Paris of which her com- 
panions knew little and cared less, crystallized into a 
determined effort, and one day she persuaded Frank to 
take her to the Louvre. It was a discouraging exper- 
iment which she never repeated. Frank had wandered 
about the huge galleries and corridors, bewildered, 
bored, and thoroughly uncomfortable. As for Mary 
herself, the first half-comprehended glimpse of the per- 
fection of an art hitherto unknown to her awoke a dor- 
mant hunger for the beautiful which she vaguely felt 
but could not name.. She was utterly ignorant, of 
course, of form and color, and the jargon of the studios 
was yet more an unknown tongue. like a child with a 
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picture-book, she was interested then only in the stories 
the masterpieces told, and stood long before more than 
one of compelling mystery, longing with all her soul to 
know the inspiration of which these were the expres- 
sion. 

One marvellous canvas, above all others, awed and 
fascinated her. It was in one of the farther galleries, 
and badly hung, so that the light distorted rather than 
revealed its weird beauty and power, but its theme held 
for her a significance, undreamt of by its creator. It 
was the nude body of a young woman floating down a 
dark river, with the pale light of the moon flooding the 
rigid limbs with a baleful, greenish glow — and the 
face was as the face of Rhoda Dering. 

Many times in the days which followed, Mary stole 
away for a quiet hour before this canvas whose history, 
whose very name she did not know. Nor did she care 
to learn its story. The crux of it was before her; a 
symbol into which she read a vital meaning. 

Her discontent, her vague unrest, grew. Frank's 
unfailing kindness and consideration, which had filled 
her with compunction, now irritated her. The round 
of pleasure, in which they had found such congenial 
companionship in each other, had grown monotonous 
and empty. It was not that, at eighteen, she had 
grown blas£ and world-wearied. On the contrary she 
was more keenly alive, more vitally attimed to new sen- 
sations and impressions, than before. It was that her 
active mind was reaching out more vividly on every 
hand, and there was nothing within her present environ- 
ment with which to satisfy her insatiable desire. At 
last, amid much groping, troubled thought, the convic- 
tion was borne that, just as she had outgrown the sen- 
suous, volatile, easy-going Marcus, when first her mind 
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stirred, so now she had outgrown the limitations of 
Frank Kelly's mentality — outgrown even the posses- 
sive care that had at first seemed such blessed protec- 
tion, and now was but a thrall which bound her; and 
her ambitious brain rebelled against the complacent 
trivialities which made up her existence. She felt the 
same mad surge of revolt as when, in the buried past, 
she had stood in the squalid hovel her people called 
home, and faced her wretched mother and sister with 
the bitter cry that she resented not so much the fact 
that she had had no chance for better, higher things, 
but that she must slowly, inevitably grow **not to 
care.*' 

It was at this period of her psychological develop- 
ment that one grey morning she left the Louvre, and 
scarcely heeding the direction of her aimless feet, wan- 
dered, lost in thought in the gardens of the Tuileries. 
She came to herself with a start, half-forgotten mem- 
ory flashing across her consciousness. It was here, 
months before, that she had had that memorable talk 
with Baron Iveirskoi. She sank down upon a nearby 
bench, and gave herself up to the memory of it. She 
recalled his very words as he had told her of his proud 
savage country, crouched but uncowering; mighty in 
its pent-up strength. She seemed to hear his yearning 
impassioned tones; to see the fire in his eyes; to feel 
the powerful emotion which had swept away his reti- 
cence before the plaything — the mere child of pleas- 
ure — which he must have thought her. Yet had he 
not divined some mental response, some spark of sym- 
pathetic understanding, would he have given her this 
glimpse of his inmost thoughts? 

The afterglow of the man's dominating personality 
so enveloped her, that it was with scarcely a start of 
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say that ane always returns, sooner or later, to the 
place where one has committed a crime, you know, — 
one cannot keep away, there is a fatal fascination about 
it, which draws one against one's will. I feel some- 
times that I must have unconsciously committed some 
crime here, — I loathe Paris, and yet I return, always/' 

" And Reba? I have heard nothing of her. Is she 
still eating little cakes?" she added mischievously. 
The Baron shrugged, with a slight deprecatory smile. 

" I do not doubt it," he responded. " But now the 
little cakes are decorated with coronets — tiny nine- 
pointed ones, in pink-and-white sugar." 

Mary looked the question she would not ask, and he 
elucidated, airily: 

" Madame Reba preferred ducal patisserie — baked 
near royal kitchens, — to the modest but wholesome 
confections of our friend Colambin. But you, petite 
amief where have your eager little feet taken you? " 

**0h, we've been all over, — England and Ireland, 
and the continent. We go back to Ireland for the 
Dublin horse show in August ; and then home to Amer- 



ica." 



"To — America!" he repeated in polite dismay. 
** So soon? " 

" Yes, Frank must take the stable back. — Mr. Kyle 
has decided to race again at home." 

"But that is a great pity, — we shall all be deso- 
lated. And Monsieur Frank, how is he? " 

"Oh, he's splendid. — I wonder if you've heard of 
the really wonderful success for our stable in England, 
and here at Auteuil? Frank says it is only luck, but 
Mr. Kyle is delighted, and lays it to Frank's care and 
training. But you? You have not been back to Rus- 
sia, then? " 
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The Baron's face clouded suddenly and a look al- 
most of anger passed over it. It was gone instantly, 
however, and he turned to her again with a smile. 

" No. Not yet, Mademoiselle. I have — work to 
do, first.'* 

His words were quiet enough, but something in his 
tone made the girl shiver, and she spoke hastily to cover 
her confusion. 

^^ I met a Russian lady in London, during the winter. 
She was very dark, and slender, and beautiful, and lived 
all alone in a great house near the Queen's Mall. She 
wore queer wriggly dresses, and her fingers were al- 
ways stained from cigarettes, and she had a coiled 
snake tattooed on her shoulder, — a cobra, ready to 
spring." 

" And did she also have a black panther for a pet? '* 
the Baron asked. 

"You know hep,. then? Yes, she kept the panther 
in a cage in the gard^. He was a huge, wicked-look- 
ing beast ! " 

** Olga Saranoff — in London ! " he said slowly, as 
if to himself. 

" Yes, but she's going back to Petersburg soon. She 
told me so." 

** Poor Olga ! " The Baron shrugged again. ** She 
is always going back — soon! She has been waiting 
and hoping for ten years, but there are those at court 
who never forget and their memories live after them. 
She knows the fate she escaped, — the fate which awaits 
her, if she crosses the frontier." 

Mary gave a low involuntary cry. 

**0h," she gasped. "What do you mean? What 
can she have done? " 

" She had the misfortune, Mademoiselle, to be bom 
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with great beauty, a proud rebellious heart, and a dem- 
ocratic spirit — three dangerous attributes at court. 
Enemies unwisely made, an indiscreet love affair, — it 
is an open secret that she raised her splendid eyes too 
near the throne, — and a still more indiscreet sym- 
pathy for a lost cause. That is Olga Saranoff's story 
in a nutshell. She — disappeared. There may be 
those — ^^ a slight smile curved his bearded lips for a 
fleeting moment, **who know something of her escape 
from the fatherland. Enfin^ she appeared on the con- 
tinent. It is said, too, that the cobra which is so fan- 
tastically tattooed upon her shoulder conceals the scars 
of the knout." 

^*'How — terrible !'* Mary shuddered, and for a 
space neither spoke. Then the Baron broke the si- 
lence. 

** But we must not be triste^ now ! '* he exclaimed. 

'* We have so much to say to each other ! " 

"Have we?'* Mary looked up at him with sur- 
prise at his suddenly intimate tone, not unmixed with 
a certain uneasiness. 

" But, surely ! *' he went on. " I am dining to-night 
in the rue Fran9ois Premier, — but perhaps you and 
Monsieur Frank will drop into Maxim's later? '* 

** I — I don't know. Perhaps." Mary's tone was 
vaguely doubtful. 

As if to dispel any unfavorable impression his im- 
petuosity might have created the Baron talked on lightly 
and easily until her equanimity was fully restored ; but 
an hour later, as he placed her in a flacre at the gate of 
the Tuileries, he said: 

" If we do not meet to-night at Maxim's, Mademoi- 
selle Marya, you — you will take your promenade here 
again to-morrow, is it not so ? " 
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Mary laughed and shook her head as she drove off, 
but it was significant that she pleaded a headache when 
Frank suggested Maxim's after the revue at the Folies 
Marigny that evening, and for three days she carefully 
avoided the neighborhood of the Tuileries. 

However, on the fourth day her unwilling feet car- 
ried her there it seemed, almost without her volition, 
and the Baron was awaiting her. He rallied her with 
playful reproaches for her capriciousness, then wisely 
dropped the personal element, and began anew the 
reminiscences of Russia which had so fascinated her, 
and chained her attention. 

They met again, and yet again, and Mary at length 
made no attempt, even to herself, to keep up the farce 
that their frequent encounters were accidental. The 
man's knowledge of the world, the breadth of his experi- 
ences, the brilliancy of his mind, were the needed spurs 
to her growing mentality, the manna she craved. It 
was significant, too, that save on the first occasion of 
their meeting, she did not mention his name to Frank. 
She did not deliberately withhold it from any consciously 
deceptive thought, but from the uneasy feeling that she 
would not be able to make him understand. In her 
heart she felt that in these quiet hours in the garden 
of long-perished kings there was no disloyalty to the 
man who had been so good to her. The conversation 
between herself and the Baron would have bored Frank, 
had he been able to comprehend it, but to her it was as 
the opening of a marvellous book, and she grew to live 
for that morning hour more than she realized. Frank 
noticed the renewed lightness in her step, the quicken- 
ing of the rose tint in her cheeks, the added brilliancy 
of her strange topaz eyes, and he concluded that France 
agreed with her better than England, after aU. 
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As the days passed, a dim sense of contrition stirred 
within her, although she honestly felt she had commit- 
ted no fault, and she tried to make amends by Increased, 
spasmodic periods of tenderness. Frank was incredu- 
lously pleased at first, then slightly bewildered at her 
mercurial changes, but no doubt of her entered his head. 
He was full of plans for their home-going and for the 
work of the horses under his care during the coming 
season in America, and failed utterly to observe that 
Mary shared neither his interest nor his enthusiasm. 

If the truth were told Mary was facing the return to 
America with unhapplness, and a fierce rebellion against 
her fate. She was not imgrateful to Frank, nor would 
she permit him to see her keen disappointment ; but she 
was almost in despair. America held nothing for her. 
There was no one to welcome her but the Gattles, and 
long months ago her irregular correspondence with 
Mabel had ceased altogether. She had outgrown her 
friend as inevitably as she had outgrown Marcus and. 
Frank in their turn. She felt as tiiough many years 
had passed since she had sailed from New York ; not a 
bare twelve-month. It seemed to her that all this time 
her eyes had been steadily, but very gradually opening, 
and that she was now only beginning to comprehend 
how much there was on every hand to learn. And she 
must leave it all, and turn her face westward, never, 
perhaps, to return. She had learned that she must ac- 
cept the unexpected vicissitudes of the career she had 
chosen without question or complaint, as part of the 
game of life, but she had hoped against hope that Kyle 
would decide to keep his string in Europe for another 
year or two at least, in accordance with his original 
plan. 

The Baron noticed her troubled abstraction, which 
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increased as the end of the racing season in France drew 
near, but if he guessed at the cause he shrewdly gave no 
sign. Instead, he coaxed her to make littie pilgrimages 
with him to the historic places in and about Paris, telling 
her just enough of them to whet her desire for more. 
The Louvre, too, she revisited with him, until the mas- 
terpieces became as so many famUiar friends, although 
she never lost that first reverential awe with which they 
ihad inspired her. 

One never-to-be-forgotten day, near the end of her 
stay in Paris, the Baron persuaded her to go to Ver- 
sailles, and the impression of its fairylike beauty re- 
mained poignant in her memory for very long. Frank 
had gone to the south of France to look over some prom- 
ising young horses for Mr. Kyle, and Mary felt no 
qualm of conscience to mar her perfect day. The 
Baron was an irreproachable host, and subtly flattered 
her by his easy assumption of her intellectual equality, 
imparting information with the air of one discussing 
a well-known subject with a confrere. It was all the 
more flattering and stimulating, after the tolerance of 
Frank's tenderly amused petting, and Mary drank in 
eagerly all that he told her. 

In the days which followed she lived over each of those 
short, magic hours, — and in consequence her dissatis- 
faction and unrest grew apace. She became listless and 
apathetic and her little fits of tenderness toward Frank 
seemed gradually to cease. When he informed her, 
with unusual abruptness, that they would leave Paris 
for London in two days, her impassive face betrayed no 
sign of the sudden sickening of her heart, and she set 
about her preparations for departure with outward 
equanimity. Her |eavetaking with the Baron was cas- 
ual, and on the surface was merely expressive of regret 
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at the temporary interruption of a pleasant friendship. 
Mary was inexpressibly relieved. She had shrunk from 
the announcement of her departure, she scarcely knew 
why, but it was accomplished in the easiest and most 
natural manner in the world, nor did she realize that the 
Baron's infinite tact aided materially in the accomplish- 
ment. 

He dined with them on their last evening in Paris, 
and left them at the door of their hotel with candid, 
urbane regret, heartUy shaking hands with the trainer, 
and kissing Mary's with debonair, old-world courtesy. 
But he smiled to himself as he strolled away through 
the warm fragrant night, and quite irrelevantly hummed 
the lilting waltz motif of an opera of the moment. 

Mary and Frank spent the next month in almost 
continuous travel, and the end of August found them 
in Dublin. At first Mary had had a half presentiment 
that the Baron, who knew their itinerary, might appear 
suddenly from nowhere, and found herself more than 
once looking for him instinctively, but her half-acknowl- 
edged hope was disappointed and she came in time to 
regard the days of their acquaintance with a wistful 
regret, as of magic hours, never to be renewed. 

The Dublin horse show was the most brilliant in re- 
cent years. The entry of a well-known Irish horse- 
man had won the last Derby, and the characteristically 
volatile enthusiasm of the sporting world was aroused 
to a fever heat of interest. Mary was in her element, 
resolutely shutting her eyes to the unwelcome future, 
and abandoning herself gaily to the excitement of the 
moment. Frank's friends, — sporting, cleancut young 
Englishmen, for the most part, — were assiduous in their 
attentions, attracted as much by the curious combina- 
tion of childish naivete and worldly wisdom she dis- 
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played as by the strange charm of her delicate, flower- 
like face and leonine, inscrutable eyes. Her carefully 
studied manner was irreproachable, her gowns were 
masterpieces of the art of her modiste, and her appear- 
ance invariably created a ripple of attention. Frank 
was immensely proud of her ; but of late his wistf ulness 
had increased; he had grown more quiet and less dem- 
onstrative than ever, and his eyes rested moodily, fore- 
bodingly upon her. 

On the second day of the horse show, as Mary lan- 
guidly scrutinized the brilliant assemblage passing in 
review before her, she caught a glimpse of a tall arro- 
gant figure which seemed, unbelievingly, to be a familiar 
one. She caught her breath, leaning quickly from her 
box, her face alive with eager anticipation. At that 
instant Baron Iverskoi looked up and their eyes met. 

In an incredibly short space of time he had made 
his way to her box, and over her hand was murmuring 
delighted surprise at the unexpected meeting. Mo- 
mentarily left alone with her a little later, however, 
when her friends had gone to greet others of their ac- 
quaintance, he asked suddenly, in a low, vibrating tone: 

" Did you not expect me, petite amie? Did you not 
know that I would come? '* 

"Why — I — no. Baron. I knew nothing of your 
plans — ^^ 

**But surely, you knew I must see you again, when 
I am so soon to lose you! I would not come before. 
The good Monsieur Frank would not have understood 
my presence, but now, when you are so soon to return 
to that huge f ar-oflF America — '* 

" Oh, why did you come ! *' cried the girl, discretion 
flung to the winds in her distress. " I sail next week. 
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This can only be — good-bye, and you make it harder 
for me to go ! " 

" Do I, chMe de mon cosur! '* His hand gripped hers 
in a sudden access of passion, as it rested on her para- 
sol and his eyes burned into her own. " Must it, then, 
be good-bye? '* 

The reappearance of her friends put an end to the 
scene, but Mary sat as in a dream, her brain awhirl 
with strange emotions and amid them a daring, mad- 
deningly insistent thought. 

The Baron was constantly in her train during the re- 
mainder of horse-show week, Frank accepted the fact 
of his reappearance with no show of surprise, but had 
Mary not been wholly engrossed in the tumult of her 
thoughts and emotions, she could not have helped but 
observe the change in his manner evoked by the Baron's 
presence. 

Mary was indeed in distress of mind. Aside from 
any material advantage. Baron Iverskoi's undoubtedly 
brilliant intellectuality and suave knowledge of the 
world had fascinated her, and the vista his delicately 
suggested proposition opened before her was an intoxi- 
cating one. On the other hand, she detested the 
thought of returning to America, and Frank, whose 
taciturnity had at first interested her, now bored and 
irritated her to extinction. 

Her gratitude to him had in no wise diminished, but 
she realized that if she was to win in the desperate 
fight for a foothold in the world, which she had under- 
taken against such odds, self must have the first con- 
sideration. She would be honest, she would not descend 
to trickery or deceit, on that she was determined. 
Frank should have no cause to accuse her of unfairness, 
of not playing the game, but her life was in her own 
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hands, to do with as she willed. She must decide her 
own future. 

The week at Dublin over, Frank and Mary went to 
London, and the Baron, after a ceremonious farewell, 
returned to Paris. Frank had arranged to sail with 
Mr. Kyle and the string in a few days, and Mary was 
to follow on the next steamer. The last hours were far 
from happy ones. Mary made no effort to conceal 
her sudden constraint in Frank's presence, and in his 
turn he dropped all pretence of being oblivious to the 
change in her bearing to him, but watched her quietly, 
as if waiting for her to speak. 

The last evening came, and Frank, who for the first 
time had gently refused her offer to help him, was fin- 
ishing the trivialities of his packing, while Mary watched 
him moodily, a dread of the task before her mounting 
with each moment of silence between them. It was char- 
acteristic of her that no thought of evading the com- 
ing revelation entered her mind. She had no idea of 
sparing herself, of seeking an easier escape from the 
present situation than the obvious, straightforward 
course she had determined upon, but she shrank from 
inflicting sorrow on the man who had been uniformly 
kind to her, even while she realized its inevitability. 

The minutes passed, and the tension became too 
great, the suspense unbearable. Suddenly, she caught 
her breath, and said as gently as she could : 

"Frank, there's something I must tell you. I sup- 
pose I should have before ; but I wasn't sure." 

"Yes?" he responded, quietly. He finished strap- 
ping a bag as he spoke, and turning, faced her. 

** I — Pm not going back to America." 

There was a long pause, and Mary drew a deep 
breath. The plunge was over! 
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** What do you propose to do? " His tone was very 
grave, but without surprise. Mary gasped and looked 
at him curiously. Could he have suspected? 

"I want to go back to Paris. I can't bear the 
thought of America — yet. There's so much I haven't 
seen, haven't learned, Frank, — so much ! All this year, 
I've just been finding out how wonderful it all is, and 
that I don't know anything, anything at aU ! I've had 
an awfully good time, and been happy every minute, 
but I haven't learned what I want to. I can't go back 
now ! " 

" How do you expect to live? " His voice was calmly 
impersonal, but his face had whitened. 

Mary bowed her head. 

**0h, I — I shall manage," she half whispered. 
Then she looked up bravely. ** I cannot bear to hurt 
you, Frank, you have been so good to me ! I shall al- 
ways remember, and thank you, but — I have my own 
life to live. I must look out for myself. I feel as if I 
stood alone against all the world ! I'm not ungrateful 
for all you have done for me, but I must do what I think 
is best.'' 

"It is — the Baron?" The coolness of his voice 
maddened her. 

« He — he has offered me his protection. But why 
do you ask me? — You don't seem a bit surprised, you 
act as if you expected it, as if you had known, all 
along!" 

" I thought it would come in Paris, when you met him 
every day." 

" You knew? But why didn't you speak? Why did 
you say nothing? " 

**I could trust you. I knew you were square," he 
answered simply. " When he turned up in Dublin last 
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week I knew it was all over. He can do a lot more for 
you than I can of course ; but you're such a little girl 
yet, in lots of ways — I hope he'll be good to you." 
His voice trembled. 

" Oh, Frank ! " Mary burst into shamed tears. ** I 
feel like such a — a wretch, leaving you, you don't 
know! I'm a little afraid, too. I don't know what 
will become of me! But I've got to do what I can to 
help myself, I had to decide. I know you love me, now, 
but think of the future ! Remember that poor girl on 
the steamer last year, Rhoda Dering? She gave the 
best years of her life to a man who loved her, — and he 
broke her heart ! " 

" Mary, you can't judge by her experience. She 
knew what the end might be, in the very beginning, but 
she deliberately shut her eyes, she told you so. She 
chose her life, and then hadn't the courage to pay the 
piper. It's different with us — you know, you must 
have known for months, that I would 've been glad to 
make you my wife. There will never be any one else 
but you, Mary. — But it's over now, my dear, and you 
must go your own way. I hope to God that you're not 
making any mistake, — that you'll be happy. You've 
got that address which will always reach me, and if 
you're ever in any trouble, or sick, or want anything, 
you'll write, won't you? " 

Mary sobbed on, unrestrainedly. Relief that the 
worst was over mingled with her heartache for the mis- 
ery she had inflicted on Frank, but she was beginning 
to realize what life would mean without the sure refuge 
of his love and protection, and she felt suddenly afraid. 

" It is late, and you must rest." The man rose 
wearily as he spoke, and with a pang, she saw that he 
looked years older. " I'm glad you told me, little girl ; 
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but I knew you would. You've always been honest. 
You couldn't be anything else. You've given me a year 
of happiness that I didn't believe would ever come to 
me. I — I shall be gone before you wake in the morn- 
ing. Don't forget what I told you about letting me 
know if you ever want any help. And remember, Mary, 
you can always — come back to me. Whatever you 
do, whatever happens to you, you can always come 
back." 

He came to her, and she threw herself suddenly, pas- 
sionately into his arms, her sobs choking her. He held 
her close for an instant, then kissed her gravely and 
released her, and a moment later she heard the soft 
closing of his door. 



CHAPTER IX 

Huddled into a comer of her railway carriage the 
next day, Mary watched with tear-dimmed eyes the sod- 
den green countryside slip past her rain-spattered win- 
dow. Frank Kelly was well on his way to Liverpool, 
where the ship lay which was to take him forever out of 
her life, and Mary's heart sank anew at the thought of 
a future without him. In spite of his final generous 
kindly words, she knew in her heart that never could 
there be any turning back. No matter what misfor- 
tune or privation might come to her, she would never 
allow herself to appeal to the man she had deliberately 
discarded. She realized that her last glimpse of 
Frank's sorrowful face the evening before was indeed 
a final one, and the thought brought with it a throb of 
pain that she had never before known. 

She tried vainly to think of the immediate future, 
and of Baron Iverskoi, impatiently awaiting her ar- 
rival in Paris, but she was too shaken, too overwrought 
with the strain of the last few days and the culminating 
scene, to be able to fix her thoughts with any degree of 
equanimity on what lay before her. She was exhausted, 
mentally and physically, with the storm and stress of 
her emotions, and felt as if the rushing train were hur- 
rying her on without her own volition into the future. 

Soothed, in spite of her overstrung nerves, by the 

monotonous rumble and sway of the railway carriage, 

she fell asleep and awakened only when Dover was 

reached. Unaccustomed to travelling alone, and still 

130 
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half dazed, she stood helplessly on the platform look- 
ing about her, when two large gloved hands suddenly 
grasped hers, and a hearty voice sounded in her ears : 

" Marya ! ChSrie de mon caeur! You have come ! ** 

Mary's pulses gave a sudden leap, as she looked up 
into the Baron's eager face, and a quickening warmth 
and glow stole through her veins. 

" Oh," she cried, breathlessly, " I am so glad you 
met me — half-way ! " 

*^ I should have come to that bleak, dismal London, 
and carried you off, my beautiful one, but that I de- 
sired you to come to me, alone, of your own free will. 
But behold my impatience ! I could not wait, thinking 
of you while tne hours crept by, and so I came." 

On the little steamer he found a sheltered place for 
them on the narrow crowded deck, which she preferred 
to a stuffy stateroom, — and procured some tea. The 
fresh wind blowing full upon her, the scurry and bustle 
going on all about, and above all the reassurance of the 
Baron's presence revived her drooping spirits, and her 
optimistic buoyancy returned in some measure. 

It was not until the short, tempestuous voyage was 
over, the customs ordeal at Calais gone through, and 
they were safely ensconced in their railway carriage en 
route for Paris that Baron Iverskoi asked the question 
uppermost in his mind. 

"Monsieur Frank, — he sails to-day for America?" 

Mary nodded slowly, a swift look of pain darkening 
her face. 

"And you, chSrie^ — you found it difficult, the last 
interview? Foolish, quixotic little one! You should 
have waited, as I said, until he reached his journey's 
end, and then — a little letter would have explained, 
and all would have been finished." 
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whatever trick of expression or gesture she might ac- 
quire, whatever she might learn, to enable her to make 
herself one with the Baron's delightful world. 

Mary had undergone as magical a change and devel- 
opment physically as she had mentally, since the half- 
forgotten day when she cast aside forever the bondage 
of the mills. The unconscious lithe grace of her fig- 
ure remained, but without losing any of its girlish 
charm, it had rounded out into gracious curves, which 
gave assurance of a splendid maturity. Her childish 
face was untouched by any trace of her experiences^ 
but softened and refined by an awakened intellectuality ; 
and from her head to her feet she was an exquisite, fin- 
ished product of imremitting care and faultless taste. 
Only her large knuckled hands and slightly spatulate 
fingertips hinted of the years of toil. 

She had not ceased to be an omnivorous reader, and 
the Baron chose her books with infinite care. He never 
seemed to tire, too, of her imfailing interest in, and en- 
thusiasm for historic relics and scenes, and together 
they explored Paris and its environs to her heart's con- 
tent. 

All in all, Mary's lines seemed to have fallen in pleas- 
ant places, and she was content to drift, unquestion- 
ingly, in the present. Baron Iverskoi gave her no in- 
timation of his plans for the winter which was now 
close at hand, but the jewel-box of an establishment 
on the Avenue Wagram spelled permanency to Mary's 
mind, and she did not concern herself with the future. 

She was astounded, therefore, when, one bleak after- 
noon in late November, as she lay on the couch in her 
boudoir, before a cheerily crackling fire on the ornate 
little hearth, the Baron entered and announced their 
immediate departure for Biarritz. 
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" Biarritz ! " Mary repeated in surprise. " We are 
to leave Paris ! " 

" For a short time only. A mere matter of business, 
cherie. You have never been to Biarritz?'* 

"No, never — ^^ 

** Ah, but you will be enchanted I It is on the bor- 
derline of Spain, you know, on the sea, and there is sun- 
shine and roses everywhere, not like this chill, frown- 
ing, angry mood Paris is in! San Sebastian is but 
twenty miles away — we will go there to see the bull- 
fight, and you shall have a mantilla more beautiful than 
La Belle Otero's ! '' 

" It — it must be lovely ! '* Mary exclaimed, cloaking 
her secret reluctance at his precipitate announcement. 
" When do we go, Georges ? '* 

** To-morrow. Ring for your maid, and tell her to 
pack some bags and light luggage, sufficient for your 
toilette for several days, — and bring also your jewels, 
Marya. Louisette and my man will follow later." 

Mary stood for a long moment where he had left her, 
as if turned to stone. A vague but dominant forebod- 
ing prevailed her confused thoughts, that this sudden 
move marked the termination of her life of these three 
wonderful months. There had been no tangible reason 
for such a conclusion in the Baron's words or manner, 
but she felt it, instinctively. With an effort she threw 
off her troubled thoughts, summoned her maid, and 
began preparations for her departure. A revelation 
of thought came to her, and as she sat in the dismantled 
confusion of her boudoir, a sense of unreality enveloped 
her — she felt all at once as if she were in a dream, and 
would awake presently, there on her silken couch, and 
life would go on as before. 

Not until the following day when she found herself 
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speeding southwestward on a fast train did perfect 
realization come to her. The Baron seemed to be sub- 
tly aware of her carefully concealed disappointment and 
dismay, and he tried to distract her thoughts with a 
glowing, artfully described account of the beauties and 
fascinatioh of Biarritz, to which she gave an outwardly 
pleased and interested attention, but her thoughts were 
back in the charming little home she had left. Would 
she ever cross the threshold again? 

The country through which they rolled was flat, and 
grey, and bared to the sweeping winds. The pert smil- 
ing warmth and verdancy of the summer had given place 
to a sombre, stolid gloom. The little farms huddled 
under their over-hanging, thatched roofs looked cheer- 
less, and forlorn, and as far as the eye could see, 
stretched a countryside seemingly dismal, poverty- 
ridden, and sunk in hopeless desuetude. 

Keyed-up as she was by the confusion of the last day, 
Mary finally slept through long hours, and awakened 
to a miraculous change of scene. The depressing win- 
try atmosphere had undergone a metamorphosis into 
the warmth and sunshine and radiant greenness of the 
glorious southland, and exclamations of rapture and 
delight fell unbidden from her lips. She took heart 
again, and her mercurial spirits rose. 

After a long interval they reached Biarritz and were 
ensconced in a luxurious apartment in the huge bustling 
hotel. The long French windows of their drawing-room 
opened upon a tiny balcony which overlooked the gaily 
thronged plage and the blue waters of the Bay of Bis- 
cay, and Mary loved to sit there and watch the sunset 
fade into rosy-tinted twilight, and . darkness descend 
upon them like a soft, grey veil. She was enchanted 
with the beauty of the scene about her, and the joyous 
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pleasure-loving, care-free atmosphere intoxicated her, 
but her thoughts still returned, in spite of her distrac- 
tions of the moment, to her Paris home, and many 
were her anxious thoughts concerning it. 

Two days after their arrival, they were joined by 
Stepan, the Baron's valet, and Mary's fears anent her 
little establishment seemed to have been well founded, 
for Stepan brought with him a pile of trunks containing 
their entire wardrobes, and most of her own personal 
belongings. The Baron procured a new maid for her, 
a young Spanish woman named Nina, to replace 
Louisette, whom Stepan averred was unwilling to leave 
Paris. 

Mary was dejected, but she did not voice her disap- 
pointment. She had deliberately chosen her path, and 
placed herself in the Baron's hands. She must abide 
by his decisions, and adapt herself to the uncertainty 
of his mode of life. 

He made no further pretext of business affairs hav- 
ing brought him to Biarritz, and gave himself up to a 
thorough enjoyment of the life there. Since the begin- 
ning of her friendship with him she had seen but one side 
of his character, — suave, unfailingly courteous and 
considerate, and revealing rare depths of sympathy and 
understanding. She had taken for granted, after these 
months of the closest association with him, that she un- 
derstood his complex nature as well as any one would 
ever have knowledge of it, but an incident occurred which 
threw a n6w and illuminating side-light upon his char- 
acter, and left Mary disturbed and vaguely terrified. 

They crossed the frontier to San Sebastian, as the 
Baron had promised, to see the bull-fight. Mary had 
looked forward to it with keen enjoyment, but the re- 
ality filled her with loathing. The amphitheatre, the 
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sea of eager faces and masses of vivid color interested 
her at first, but when the arena claimed her attention, 
and the wholesale slaughter of horses by the maddened 
bull began, her face blanched, and she strove to tear 
her eyes away from the brutal sight, but sheer horror 
held them fast. At length, the climax of the bestial 
orgy came, and the great bull sank to his knees beneath 
the death-stab, quivered for an instant with glazing 
eyes and reddened horns lowered, and then lay prone. 
The resplendent espada bowed sweepingly, pande- 
monium broke loose, and the amphitheatre was suddenly 
transformed into an inferno of howling, shouting peo- 
ple drunk with the lust of blood. Mary looked about 
her at the wildly applauding multitude, at their wolfish 
faces and glittering eyes, and sick with pity at the 
wanton cruelty of the scene before her unaccustomed 
eyes, and rage and disgust as well, she turned to the 
Baron — and shrank suddenly away from him. 

He was sitting immovably by her side, taking no part 
in the half-savage riot of applause going on all about 
him, but his hands were clenched, as if his iron control 
of himself was sustained only with superhuman effort. 
The cords swelled out upon his neck and temples, and 
on his bloodless face was a look of such fiendish and in- 
sensate brutality that he seemed transformed suddenly 
into a changed being, — a reversion perhaps to the prim- 
itive emotions of his slavic ancestry, long hidden be- 
neath the cloak of conventional every-day life. To 
Mary, the revelation of innate savagery, of barbarous, 
exultant cruelty, was revolting and terrifying, and for 
the first time she began dimly to realize the possibili- 
ties which lay beneath the well-poised surface suavity 
of his manner. 

What depths of hatred and appetite for revenge 
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might lurk in the recesses of his strange, repressed na- 
ture! Should his passion for her endure, she would 
find it a far different matter to break with him, than 
from the indifferent Marcus and generous Frank Kelly. 
She was utterly alone, and in the hollow of this man's 
hand, — this man who was after all the veriest stranger 
to her, whose capacity for violence she had never con- 
ceived. A wave of sickening physical fear engulfed 
her at the realization of her helplessness. 

At her shrinking horrified gaze the Baron recaUed 
himself, and the familiar mask of control swept over 
his face, obliterating the lines of malevolence which had 
tensed it beyond semblance to the man she thought she 
had known. Only in his eyes the fire died slowly, and 
as if aware of this, he turned his face from her. 

Once more in the clear dazzling sunshine of the white- 
paved little street, with the howling, acclaiming crowd 
shut away from their actual vision, she strove to speak 
naturally, but it was with only the most supreme effort 
that she succeeded in part. She felt a mad desire to 
shriek aloud and to run as fast and far as she could, — 
to run until she dropped, until she could put from her 
thoughts forever the horror of that scene. 

The Baron was quite himself again, — calm, suave, 
cynically amused at her shocked repulsion, her gauche 
intolerance of the national sport. He even rallied her 
good-humoredly on what he called her " American point 
of view," and she replied spiritedly, the half- jesting 
little tilt giving her time to regain her self-possession 
and marshal her wits ; but the sensation of horror and 
revulsion was ineradicable. 

During the rest of their stay at Biarritz, Baron Iver- 
skoi proposed no more bull-fights, and that afternoon 
at San Sebastian was, to all outward appearances, for- 
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gotten, but the seed had been sown, and Mary never 
looked upon his face without seeming to see it again as 
it was when the gory carcase of the bull lay quivering 
before him, and his savage soul exulted. Her repulsion 
and fear of him grew rather than diminished as the 
weeks passed, although he gave no slightest expression 
of the passions he had for one instant revealed. Her 
inconsequent happiness, her light-hearted, haJf-defiant 
enjoyment of the present had vanished, and even the 
jewels he had lavished upon her, which had made 
Frank's gifts seem tawdry in comparison, and the 
knowledge of the growing bank account, for which she 
schemed and saved with an obsession of miserliness, to 
the end of her intimate independence, could bring little 
peace to her mind. She faced the difficulties of her po- 
sition, as dauntlessly as she had faced every obstacle 
which had arisen between her and her determined goal, 
and combatted her scarcely tangible fears, but if dor- 
mant, they were not exorcised. 

After a few weeks they proceeded to Rome, where the 
Baron found an apartment for her in a sombre but pic- 
turesque old house, once the palazzo of a long-forgot- 
ten noble, and there more friends of the Baron ap- 
peared. 

Soon they had a group about them much as in Paris, 
and now and then one or another of those who had 
frequented the little establishment on the Avenue Wag- 
ram came, but none in whom Mary had felt even a pass- 
ing interest. She found her greatest delight in ex- 
ploring the cathedrals and ruins, and wandering end- 
lessly through the picture galleries and museums, fre- 
quently by herself, for here in Rome the Baron was 
more occupied than in Paris, and evinced less desire 
to act as her guide. He seemed satisfied to have her 
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the chatelaine of his establishment and his acknowledged 
mistress, proud of her beauty and charm, and the suc- 
cess she so easily and unconsciously attained among 
his friends. 

Late winter found them at Monte Carlo, and here 
an incident occurred, the possibility of which, once con- 
fidently anticipated, had long since passed from her 
mind. 

It had been a perfect day, almost cloying in its heavy 
fragrance and unstirred warmth, and night had fallen 
suddenly, like a sable, star-spangled mantle of velvet. 

The Casino was ablaze with myriads of lights which 
scintillated on the jewels and bare, softly gleaming 
shoulders of the women, and brought out sharply the 
tense faces of the men about the tables. Mary stood 
beside the Baron and some acquaintances of his, idly 
watching the play and glancing from one to another 
of the varied expressions of those who watched so raptly 
the turning of the wheel. 

In the days of her association with Frank Kelly she 
had loved racing for its own sake, as a clean spoH. 
The gambling fever, the love of chance had never gotten 
into her blood. The eagerness with which these peo- 
ple sought for places, the fascination of the long, green- 
clothed tables, was incomprehensible to her, the crou- 
pier's voice sounded monotonously in her ears, and the 
closeness of the pungently-scented atmosphere op- 
pressed her. She longed for the cool fragrance of the 
night air, and wished devoutly that the Baron's run 
of luck would change and he would cease play for that 
evening, when all at once a curious sensation stole over 
her, a vivid impression that some one was watching 
her, that familiar eyes were gazing upon her and seek- 
ing, willy-nilly, to meet her own. 
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She raised her head at last and looked full into a 
face across the table ; and suddenly, unaccountably her 
heart-beats quickened. The face upon which she gazed 
was smooth-shaven, with clear-cut features and the 
broad red weal of a scar across one cheek-bone. The 
eyes which met hers were keen and cool and grey, their 
expression not now an indifferent one, but quickened 
with interest and recognition. 

It was the face she had half -unconsciously sought at 
Saratoga, and at Auteuil, and Longchamps, and Ep- 
/)'% soT^j — the face of the unknown man who had made so 
deep an impression upon her at Sheepshead that mem- 
orable day when Frank Kelly had come to her. She 
had not forgotten it, although nearly two years had 
passed, and she read in the eyes across the table that 
he knew the recognition was mutual. The look was as 
impersonal as ever, but the same indefinable sensation 
took possession of her as at their previous meeting, — 
that somewhere, some time, the stranger would enter 
her life. 

She turned away, and fixed her eyes resolutely on the 
Baron's impassive face ; and when, in spite of herself, 
her glance strayed back to where the other had been 
but a moment before, his chair was occupied by a new- 
comer, and he had vanished in the crowd. 



CHAPTER X 

The months sped by, and summer came and passed 
swiftly; then the winter and summer of another year. 
They had gone from Monte Carlo to Paris, and had 
made the usual round of Aix, and Trouville, and Os- 
tend, and Scheveningen. The winter was varied by 
Egypt, St. Moritz and the Riviera, but spring and sum- 
mer brought again Paris and the watering places. 
Wherever they settled themselves for a few weeks the 
Baron found friends, and the constant association with 
their varied types taught Mary much that she could 
not otherwise have learned. Her knowledge of human 
nature was becoming a quick and sure asset — only the 
Baron remained ever an enigma to her. At times mad 
with passion for her, as when at first they were together, 
at others indifferent to her presence for days at a time, 
lost in deep and seemingly troublous thought, from 
which he would rouse himself as if awakening from an 
unpleasant dream and turn to her with redoubled ar- 
dor. After two years with him, his life was still a 
sealed book to her. Of his position in Russia, of his 
}>eople and affiliations she had learned nothing — he 
had never spoken so freely of his country even as on 
that first day long ago in the gardens of the Tuileries, 
and his personal affairs were never mentioned. His 
life was that of an idler, loitering from one fashionable 
resort to another, consorting with those who lived as 

seemingly aimless and care-free an existence as he. 

145 
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He was as silent in regard to the future as he had been 
about the past, but he was restless and never content 
for long, hurrying on from place to place as soon as the 
attractions of each began to pall upon him. From 
what knowledge she had been able to glean of his char- 
acter, Mary realized that this wandering existence was 
but a period of waiting, an interval in his scheme of life 
which he was seeking to while away with such distrac- 
tions as he might, and that she herself was but a means 
at hand, — a pretty and amusing woman, who satisfied 
his animal nature, and whom he had moulded into a 
suitable hostess for his temporary establishments, and 
a pleasing companion for the moment, nothing more; 
a toy, a plaything to be thrown aside when the more 
serious issues of life presented themselves. The feeling 
was borne in upon her increasingly, as time passed, that 
he had a definite purpose, a fixed aim and desire for the 
future, and that in that future she would have no part. 
She had never sought to deceive herself ; the Baron's in- 
fatuation for her had been solely of the senses, and only 
the infinite variety of her nature, her understanding of 
his moods, and her developing tact had held him at her 
side. On her part, her feelmg for hun was vague and 
not to be defined even to herself. Certainly she had no 
love for him ; the zenith of his passion had awakened no 
answering spark within her. He had interested her 
from the first, she had grown accustomed to his pres- 
ence, to a close association with him, that was all. She 
had never quite lost the physical fear of him engendered 
by that unforgotten day at San Sebastian, although 
never since had the mask which concealed the depths of 
his inmost nature been swept aside. 

Now and then, in a pause in her migratory existence, 
she had a vague longing for America, although there 
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was no definite appeal from her own land, no lingering 
tender memories to call her back. No lasting friend- 
ship, even, remained. Her correspondence with Joe 
Gattles' genial wife had died of inanition long before, 
and although she had hoped for a letter, — she would 
have welcomed even a reproachful one, — when Mabel 
learned of her parting with Frank Kelly, no word had 
come to her. 

Mary had been with the Baron a little over two years, 
and the beginning of winter found them lingering longer 
than usual in Paris. Li the last few weeks, the Baron's 
manner had undergone a change she could not but no- 
tice and take into account. He was as kind and courte- 
ous as ever, but he had protracted periods of preoccu- 
pation, broken by sudden transports of passionate ten- 
derness toward her, in which there seemed mingled an 
undefinable contrition and regret. His habits, too, had 
changed. He absented himself more and more fre- 
quently, made no effort to gather his former friends 
about him as before, and more than once he was visited 
by very grave, distinguished-looking personages, evi- 
dently countrymen of his, whom Mary had never seen 
before, and with whom he was closeted for long hours. 
The girl felt instinctively that a crisis of some sort 
was approaching in their mutual affairs, and the value 
of some really superb jewels he had lately given her 
only seemed to confirm her suspicions* 

When December came, however, he announced their 
immediate departure for Rome, and Mary made her 
preparations in a bewilderment not unmixed with per- 
turbation. The Baron's usual sangfroid had given 
place to an exuberant excitement and joy which, while 
he made no explanation of it, he did not attempt to 
conceal. He was as one from whom a cloud had been 
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lifted, to whom had come victory after a long-sustained 
siege. 

On arriving in Rome, they took a suite in an English 
hotel instead of establishing themselves in an apartment 
as heretofore — evidence to Mary's mind that their 
stay was to be but a brief one — and here day after day 
he left her alone while he went about some mysterious 
business of his own. 

One evening, about a week after their arrival, he en- 
tered her boudoir as Nina was putting the finishing 
touches to her mistress's toilette for dinner, and at the 
first glimpse of his face, Mary realized that something 
momentous had occurred, that the feverish suspense, 
the underlying strain of the past few weeks, was at an 
end; and some ultimate, long-desired aim achieved. His 
face was grave and calm, with a tranquillity strangely 
incompatible with the excitement and unrest which had 
gone before, but his eyes glowed darkly with a trium- 
phant exultation too deep for mere surface expression, 
a joy almost solemn in its intensity. 

Mary felt an odd inexplicable sensation of relief 
stealing over her. The nervous strain had been greater 
on her than she had known, and she welcomed a termina- 
tion of the uncertainty and suspense, whatever it might 
result in. 

She greeted him quietly, and pinned on her breast 
with a steady hand the roses he had brought her. She 
felt tranquil and at peace, and awaited without trepida- 
tion the disclosure she knew instinctively to be forth- 
coming. 

The dinner, which Baron Iverskoi ordered with es- 
pecial care and deliberation, was an unusually silent 
one. There was a significant tenseness in the at^ 
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mosphere which neither he nor she attempted to evade 
nor sought to exorcise. The Baron made scant pre- 
tence of dining but sat with his eyes fixed unwaveringly 
on Mary, feasting upon the flame-gold glory of her 
hair and the perfect contour of her slender snowy 
shoulders rising from the foamy lace of her gown; 
drinking in the exquisite youth, and freshness, and 
beauty of her, as if he beheld her for the first time,T- 
or the last. 

Later they went out upon the little balcony over- 
looking the square, and there they sat for a long hour 
in silence, their coffee and liqueurs untouched on the 
little table between them. Mary waited, gazing up at 
the velvety, star-encrusted darkness, her thoughts trav- 
elling idly back over the years of her association with 
the man beside her. The Baron smoked cigarette after 
cigarette, and his eyes wandered reflectively over the 
shadowed, almost deserted square below. He seemed 
to be studying himself and the situation, choosing his 
words and preparing with infinite care for the moment 
at hand. 

Finally, he leaned over the railing and with a definite 
gesture tossed away a half-smoked cigarette. Mary 
bent forward, too, and watched the tiny spark of light 
whirling and writhing in its swift descent until it 
reached the pavement, where it glowered resentfully for 
a moment, and then suddenly vanished. With a half- 
smile upon her lips she turned to meet the Baron's 
eyes. 

"You are silent to-night, my little one," he said, 
breaking the silence at last. 

" And you, Georges ? " she asked quietly, meeting 
his implied question with an open one. 
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** I have been — reflecting." He leaned toward her, 
" Tell me, Mary you are happy? I have made you — 
content?" 

"Can you ask?" «he cried, surprised at his mode 
of attack. " Ah, Georges, you know how happy I have 
been every day — every hour ! What makes you think 
that there could be any doubt of that? You are 
strange, to-night." 

** Am I, cherief " He was watching her gravely, 
steadily. "Tell me, you do not regret your decision 
in London two years ago, — you are not sorry you left 
Monsieur — what was his name? — Monsieur Kellee, 
and came to me?" 

"Regret? Of course not, Greorges, not for a mo- 
ment, ever! You have kept your word to me — do 
you remember that first day, on the way to Paris? 
You said you would teach me how to live, teach me 
what life meant. And you have ! " 

** But I have not kept all my word to you, — do you 
remember more, Mary a? I vowed that your heart 
would awaken for me, but that was not to be." 

"Georges — ^" she remonstrated, but before the 
power of his eyes she fell silent. 

"I know that it is so. Your heart sleeps, and I 
have been able to teach you love no more than the rest. 
Some day you ^hall know it, you cannot escape. You 
have the body of a Thais, made for love, — the soul 
must be there, within you, it must some day burst into 
flame ! But not for me, chSrie. I do not blame or cen- 
sure you, you gave me freely all I asked of you but love, 
and that cannot be given at my bidding. I am content 
that I have made you happy, that you do not regret. 
You are sure that whatever happens in the future, 
whatever changes should come, — if I should go away 
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and never return and you should see me no more, still 
you would not regret these last two years? " 

His tone was low, and he spoke slowly and very dis- 
tinctly, each word fraught with a meaning Mary could 
not have ignored if she would. 

There was a slight pause, and then she replied 
evenly, in a tone which equalled the gravity of his own : 

** No, Georges. Whatever the future brings to me, 
I shall never regret an hour of the two years we've 
spent together. You must always remember, when you 
think of me, that you've made me very happy. And 
when you leave me — for that is what you mean, isn't 
it? — When you leave me, I shall only think of you 
with gratitude for all you have done for me." 

** Beloved of my heart ! " there were tears in his voice 
now, and in his eyes. "I thought to teach you, but 
you have taught me more than you have learned. I 
have known many women, of many countries and kinds, 
and all have been the same in the end. But you — 
you are different from the rest. I knew it when first 
I saw you. Never have I thought again to know a 
woman such as you! — Mary a, there is much I have 
never told you. You have asked me nothing, you are 
never curious, and I have not told you of myself, of 
my affairs, but now there is need." 

** I didn't wish to know more than you chose to tell," 
she returned. ^^ You, too, asked me no questions about 
the past, about what came before — " 

" I had no right," he interrupted her with quiet firm- 
ness. **What had happened in the past was nothing 
to me, I was content to take you as you were. But 
oh, most incomprehensible of women, I was curious 
about you! You were not as other women living your 
life, — you came to me without love, but you were not 
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mercenary, rapacious, — deceitful, and lying, and 
false! You asked nothing of me, or of the future. 
You were docile, complacent, and ever kind, and seemed 
content to drift on always, without question. And I 
ask myself why — why? '^ 

"You gave me everything, there was nothing left 
for me to desire, to ask of you." She paused and then 
went on slowly. " But of the future I ask — much." 

He started, and looked curiously, keenly at her, but 
she continued as if she had not noticed, her eyes star- 
ing straight before her into the unfathomable night. 
"I ask for what I believe is the birthright of every 
human being — a chance to live ! Not to exist like an 
animal grovelling, fighting for food and shelter, but to 
live, and grow, and expand, to develop everything that 
is in me, to know every phase of life! I don't know 
how to express what I mean, Fve never spoken of it 
to any one before, in all the world. No one but you 
could have understood. I love life so, and everything 
it brings with it ; everything it means ! No matter how 
unhappy I may be, how I shall suffer, I shall never, 
never want to die, to put life away from me, to leave 
so much unknown, untasted, undone? I — Pm not 
going into details, which would only offend ybur senses, 
Georges. My home in the beginning was honest, but 
it wasn't like anything you can conceive of, anything 
you have ever experienced. It is enough to tell you 
that I have known what it is to toil until I dropped, — 
to be starved, and cold, and beaten until my bones were 
broken ! " 

He gave a sharp exclamation of pity, but she went 
on, as if she had not heard : 

** My hands, which you have covered with these beau- 
tiful rings, — have you ever really looked at them? 
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See how misshapen they are! No amount of massage 
and care can ever make them perfect again. They tell 
their own story of the years of hideous, grinding toil. 
And I feel sometimes that my heart is like them, too 
— my heart which you say is asleep. I don't love you, 
Greorges, or any one, — not in the way you mean. I 
am sorry, but it is true. I wish I could have loved 
you, in return for all you have done for me. I don't 
think I shall ever care for any one. Love, as I've 
seen it, seems to be all giving, and I — I want to take ! 
My heart is not asleep, but there is not room in it for 
love, — that would be the greatest misfortune that 
could come to me ! It is still too full of bitterness for 
those awful years of misery and wretchedness. It 
wasn't so much the labor that was sapping my strength, 
or the privation and abuse, that I minded, I had never 
known anything else. It was the big world all about 
me, which I could never know; and life — life! And 
all at once my eyes were opened, and the realization 
came over me that soon I wouldn't care, that I would 
accept the hopelessness of trying to reach out for big- 
ger things, for anything better than the life of the 
people around me, — that I would be contented to go 
on just as I was, until I died, and everjrthing was ended 
forever, if I didn't strike out for myself. There was 
only one way I could help myself, — and I took that 
way. Now, can you understand? " 

Baron Iverskoi nodded dumbly, his eyes never leav- 
ing her face. After a time she spoke again, but in an 
altered tone. 

"That is all. I didn't have silly visions of being 
beautiful, or powerful, or fabulously rich, or meeting 
a fairy prince, like other young girls. I wanted to 
go out in the world and see and know everything I 
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could, and then to have a little home of my own some- 
where, and be able to live my own life, free, and inde- 
pendent of every one on earth. I think it is the right 
of every one alive, to make of themselves what they 
are capable of being, to live according to their own 
ideas of happiness. I think that is what life really 
means. I don't want to go through the world leaving 
everybody who comes in contact with me the worse for 
my existence. Most women who choose the life I've 
chosen are destroyers. They either start out in a 
spirit of revenge because fate and some man have used 
them badly, or else they've had to go into it for the 
means to exist, and are bitter because, like me, they 
had no other chance, and it is too late to turn back. 
I meant to be honest and fair, always, not to harm 
any one, or cause a heartache to man or woman, but 
to find and keep my own happiness. I don't know 
why I have talked so much to you to-night about this, 
Georges, I never thought of telling any one, — somehow 
it isn't a thing one can explain very well in words. Fm 
not saying what I want to say at all; it doesn't ex- 
press half of what I feel. You were curious, though, 
and I wanted you to know. — I wanted to justify 
myself, to explain myself to you, if I could; if there's 
any justification for a woman who gives herself to a 
man without loving him. I think there is, — I think 
if a woman plays fair, doesn't tread another woman 
beneath her feet, or ruin a man or drag him down,— 
that if her ideals for herself are high, the end justifies 
any means. I suppose all that sounds selfish and heart- 
less, — but all the rest of the world is selfish, too. No 
one gives for the sheer love of giving, — no one gives 
imless they receive something tangible or intangible in 
return. The world calls people unselfish who are 
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happy in giving. The truth seems to me to be that 
they are so constituted, without their own volition, 
that they find their happiness in generosity, in self- 
denial and sacrifice. And they give in order to obtain 
that sensation of happiness, — they give, primarily, to 
be happy themselves, in their way. They are the saints 
and martyrs of the world, and yet they are merely 
seeking their own happiness, — just as is the untaught 
boy who tortures an animal smaller than himself, or 
the financier who rises to the crest of fortune on the 
ruin of other men, or the prostitute who wrecks the 
homes of sheltered, more guarded women, — only in a 
different way.*' 

Her voice ceased and there was a long silence. 
When he spoke, his firm ringing tones were hushed and 
shaken, and he seemed dazed, as one awakening. 

" I do understand, Marya. I begin to comprehend. 
Are you a woman or a witch, that you see so deeply, 
so far beneath the surface of things? I thought that 
yours was the mind of a child, — that I could teach 
you, you who know all things! — But I am dense 
and stupid. You did not love me, you were under the 
protection and care of one you trusted, you were 
happy, — why then did you come to me? " 

" Because,'* Mary's face went white at the brutality 
of the words she must utter, but she held her head up- 
raised, and her voice did not falter, ** because you could 
give me more than Frank Kelly, — your knowledge was 
greater than his, I had learned all that he could teach 
me. He was returning to America, and if I stayed 
with him I should have been obliged to give up, perhaps 
forever, all hope of seeing and knowing about the won- 
derful places I had only caught maddening glimpses 
of. He had no knowledge or interest beyond his horses 
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and what he called a good time, — and to make every 
one happy around him — " 

"But surely that is a great interest, chSrie, — to 
make every one happy around him,'' he interrupted, 
softly. ** God Himself could wish to do no more." 

"Ah, but happy in his own way! He didn't care 
about anything outside of his own life, — he didn't 
know. And I — I was just beginning to realize how 
ignorant I was, and it made me unhappy, it was unen- 
durable. I liked you, you interested me, I longed to 
know what you had stored in your mind, to make your 
knowledge mine. If you had not been able to give me 
material things, too, I should never have come to you, 
for the luxuries Frank had given me had become ^eces- 
sities, and if you or some one else had not come into 
my life, I suppose I should have gone back to America 
with him. I knew him thoroughly^ and that I could 
depend absolutely on him, but I felt that I could trust 
•you, too, and if I could not — well, I had prepared 
myself to risk the dangers of the path I'd chosen. I 
suppose it seems gauche and crude and vulgar of me 
to talk in this way to you, Georges, to tell you the 
naked truth, without any polite fibs or protestations or 
mental reservations, but I feel as if I was face to face 
with you for the first time in all my life." 

*' I quite comprehend," he responded, quietly. ** I 
am glad that you have spoken so to me to-night, Marya, 
— I am glad that you have told me what was in your 
heart, for there is much that I must tell you, and now 
I am more sure that you will understand. It has been 
a great joy to me, these two years with you. I 
thought to find in you a pretty doll, a naively amus- 
ing companion, and all at once I find a woman, a real 
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woman, with more than a woman's mind. And I find 
you — too late." 

" Too late? '* She found herself repeating after 
him, dully. It had come, then. This was to be the 
end. 

" Marya, listen to me ! '' He spoke quickly, fever- 
ishly, as if glad that the repression of the last few 
weeks was at last to find vent. '* ChSrie de man aeurv^ 
perhaps I have not been fair to you, — I should, it may 
be, have told you of this before, have prepared you, 
but my whole life has bred secrecy, and one terrible 
lesson taught me to place my confidence in no one. 
Not that I did not trust you, but from long custom 
I have kept silent. I would selfishly have made you 
love me, if I could, but it is better, now, that love for 
me does not exist in your heart, for you will not suffer^ 
You are too sensible, I know, not to have realized from 
the beginning of our — friendship — that it would not 
last forever; Not that I should tire, — men do not tire 
of women like you! — but in a manage founded upon 
the shifting sands of propinquity and convenience there 
is no permanency .»' 

He paused, and Mary found her voice. 

** Yes, Georges, of course I knew that, always.'* Her 
tones were cool and sweet and perfectly steady. ** What 
is it you are trying to tell me? *' 

**That it has come for us, my beautiful one, — the 
parting of our ways. I am called back, at last, to my 
country, to take up my life again, and you — you may 
not follow. I am desolated! The thought of the fu- 
ture without you, my arms empty of you — it is not 
to be endured! And that other men may come into 
your life, other men may be to you what I have been, — 
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ar-r-gh, I could kill them, and you, with my bare 
hands ! " His tones vibrated with passion and into his 
eyes crept a look which the girl had seen once before 
— the gloating, savage, bloodlust of that day long ago 
at San Sebastian. Her own eyes dilated with a creep- 
ing fear of him, and as if subconsciously aware, in the 
heat of his ferocious intensity, of her sudden shrink- 
ing from him, the lines of his face smoothed out as if 
by magic, and a whimsical but saddened look displaced 
the malign fire in his eyes. His hand closed gently, 
reassuringly, over her closed one. 

^^But I, too, must be reasonable. I can have no 
future part in your life, my dear one. I know that 
I have no right to decree how it shall be spent. — You 
remember that first day, our talk together in the gar- 
den of the Tuileries? Ah, I know you do, you forget 
nothing! I told you then something of my country, 
my Russia, and how we, her loyal sons, feel toward 
her. I was — I am, of position in Petersburg, of in- 
fluence in august circles, because of my birth, you com- 
prehend. Years ago, — long years which I cannot look 
back upon without pain, — because of youthful impetu- 
osity and mistaken zeal, I committed a great breach, 
a gross error in diplomacy, which might have caused 
international complications. All would, however, have 
been well, but because of the influence of a beautiful, 
passionate face I gave my confidence, — and the con- 
fidence was misplaced. Therefore I was banished, and 
because of the enormity of my ofi^ence, only my birth 
saved me from a far worse fate. All these weary years 
I have wandered restlessly over Europe, longing, hop- 
ing, praying that the intercession of my friends would 
sometime avail that I might be permitted to return, to 
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take up my work again, — to live, once more. Some- 
times I despaired, — and they were bitter hours, — then 
I tried to forget. And then the old mad longing would 
return again, tearing at my soul! But you shall not 
be made to live over again with me the sorrow of this 
time. I have paid bitterly for iny folly, and now the 
paying is done, and at last I may return to my own, — 
at last!" His eyes kindled again, but this time with 
a soft, reverential glow, and for the moment the girl 
at his side seemed to have been forgotten. "Weeks 
ago I learned that my plea was being agitated, that 
this time there was reason for hope that my friends 
would be successful! Figure to yourself, if you can, 
my suspense, my agony of hope and fear, — at one in- 
stant buoyed up with faith and confidence in the future, 
at the next sunk in the depths of hideous despair. But 
to-day came the gracious pardon, the august recall, 
and now I go once more to my own. And all at once, 
I find that though my soul is on fire with the victory, 
the reward for which I have prayed and struggled so 
long, still must I leave my heart behind me, and my 
joy is turned to sadness because I must leave you." 

Mary sat silent for a long time, staring out into the 
darkness. She found that after all she had not pre- 
pared herself for this, that the end had come stealing 
upon her almost unawares, and she faced chaos. One 
fact, only, stood out firmly in the whirlpool of her 
thoughts, — she must not fail herself now. She must 
show this man that she was mistress of this situation, 
as she meant to be mistress of her destiny, — he must 
not find that his judgment had been at fault, and her 
own valuation of herself too exalted. Bereft as his 
precipitate disclosure had left her of all coherent 
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thought for the immediate future, he should find her 
no weakling) — he should never know. She half-turned 
in her chair and covered his hand with her free one. 

^' Greorges,'? she began, and she wondered at the even- 
ness of her tones. ^* I am glad, really glad for you. 
That is your rightful place; back in your coimtry with 
your people. You will soon forget me — Ah, yes ! *' 
as he strove to interrupt her with a gesture of denial. 
** And it's better so. I will be just a — a phase of a 
sort of dream^ after a little. Of course, as you say, 
this could not have lasted in any case, and it's so much 
better to have the end come now, before you are really 
tired of me, before you are bored to death, and un- 
pleasant tirescnne scenes would come to stay in your 
thoughts and spoil your memory of our happy times 
together. For we have been happy, — or at least 
you've been amused, diverted, but your real happiness 
lies there, at home. I've realized that for a long, long 
time." 

**But you? You must live, — what will become of 
you? It is that thought which drives me mad, — you 
are brave, and clever, and have much of common sense, 
I know. But — Dieu! — you are so yoimg, and so 
beautiful, and alone ! " 

^' I shall care for myself, Greorges, just as I always 
have. You must have no anxiety on my accoimt. I 
— I have no fears of the future." Was it, could it 
be her own voice speaking so clearly, so confidently? 

^ As to your material needs, there is in your bank 
in Paris a settlement for you — but I cannot bear to 
speak of such things to you, now! If I could only 
take you with me — but I must return as I came, alone. 
I wonder, Marya, if you sometimes have guessed, — 
there is a wife, there in Petersburg, a proud, cold 
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woman whose heart such as it is, is filled only with 
pride of place and birth. She turned from me in my 
hour of disgrace, but now she condescends to receive 
me, and I must take my place again at her side. But 
my heart shall be with you. Always, Marya — always 
it shall cry out for you, and none may enter where 
you have been ! My love ! My love ! '* 

He knelt suddenly beside her chair and kissed her 
small hands passionately. Then he bent his face upon 
them and she felt his slow, hot tears between her fingers. 

Three days later Mary foimd herself alone with 
Nina speeding Parisward upon the midnight express. 



CHAPTER XI 

In a small but exclusive hotel on the rue Cambon, 
Mary installed herself and Nina, and for a time kept 
to her apartments. Her sensations were curious ones, 
and she had to accustom herself to them. She felt as 
if she were some one else; as if it were some stranger 
who looked into her eyes in the rose-wood panelled 
mirror in her drawing-room. A few days ago, she had 
been leading an idle, luxurious existence with no thought 
for the morrow, lulled to a soporific sense of security 
by the even tenor of the months which had gone before, 
with only the slight shadow of uncertainty occasioned 
by Baron Iverskoi's repressed manner to disturb her 
equanimity, and presage — had she been more acutely 
intuitive, — the end. Now she was suddenly aban- 
doned to her own devices, thrust out upon the world 
with only herself to depend upon, with no living soul to 
look to, should black misfortune and disaster assail 
her. 

She was not utterly dismayed, at the sudden turn 
of events, nor did she weakly surrender to the helpless 
uncertainty and fear of the future which menaced her. 
Strong and determined beyond her years, as she was 
in some phases of her character, she was curiously child- 
like and unsophisticated in others, lacking the perfect 
self-assurance and self faith which is bom only of long 
and widely varied experience. 

Her star had so far in her venturesome journey, 
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been in the ascendent, — but if fortune fafled her, if 
trouble and illness came, and the generous settlement 
which the Baron had made upon her, together with the 
money which she had so zealously hoarded, should be 
dissipated, and no new friend appeared upon the hori- 
zon, what resources had she to fall back upon? 

After several days spent in vain musing on the prob- 
lem of her future, the optimistic practical side of her 
nature reasserted itself, and she determined that she 
must go boldly forth and meet half-way whatever the 
future might have in store for her; not seclude herself 
and wait, cowed and trembling in spirit, for the inevi- 
table. Her temperament was too mercurial, she was too 
thoroughly healthy and normally poised a young 
woman to suffer long under any chance blow of fate, 
in morbid nervous depression. 

She had heard casually, sometime during the previ- 
ous summer, that Paula Gallatin, a girl whom she had 
known in the days of her association with Frank Kelly, 
was living in an apartment on the rue Perouse, She 
remembered her as a vivacious shallow-brained little 
creature of casual loves, warm-hearted but heedless and 
devil-may-care; at once superficially clever, and im- 
providently impulsive. 

In her need of human companionship Mary's thoughts 
turned to the gay, inconsequent bit of flotsam, and one 
afternoon she set forth in the dazzling winter sunshine 
to find her. 
... The apartment at the address given her was small, 
* but luxuriously appointed, and the diminutive draw- 
ing-room into which Mary was ushered, bore evidence, 
in its rich but austere simplicity and artistic harmony, 
of the sure touch of a connoisseur's discriminative hand. 
Paula left to herself, would have overdone it, inevitably. 
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with glaringly discordant blotches of color, and ridicu- 
lous incongruities. The room did not in any way re- 
flect the character of her hostess, as Mary had con- 
ceived it, and she wondered. 

The tempestuous whirlwind entrance of Paula put 
an end to her musing, and she submitted to the im- 
petuous caresses lavished upon her, waiting patiently 
until the rapid patter of welcome should cease momen- 
tarily from sheer lack of breath. She had known 
Paula Gallatin as she had known many other women 
of her mode of life, familiarly, but not intimately, and 
she had never been sufficiently attracted or interested 
by her volatile butterfly personality to seek a friend- 
ship with her; but now in her loneliness and solitude, 
her heart warmed to the evident sincerity of her joyous 
welcome. 

"It's ages, — perfect centuries since I've seen you, 
Mazie ! " Paula plumped down beside her, holding 
both her hands tightly. The name which had been 
Frank's favorite for Mary fell unconsciously from her 
lips. ** Where on earth have you been all this time? 
It's lovely to see you again — I'm ever so glad you 
looked me up! Tell me all about everything. — 
Somebody told me you ran away from Frank with a 
Russian, and that you were living like a Princess! 
Who is he? I'm dying to know!" 

Mary smiled. 

** I'll tell you all about it, later on. Now I want to 
know about you, Paula. What's happened since I saw 
you last? " she glanced about at the subdued elegance 
of the room. *' You seem to be curled up like a kitten 
in the lap of luxury." 

Paula made an impish grimace. 
Oh, I've everything I want — except a lover." 
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" Then you haven't? — But how — ^^ Mary started 
in surprise, but left the sentence unfinished. 

**0h, Tve got a sort of a graven image, if that's 
what you mean! He must love me, I suppose, in his 
way, or he wouldn't do everything for me ; but he's so 
stem and dignified and cold, br-r-r ! I used to be ter- 
ribly afraid of him at first, but now he just bores me 
to death, poor old thing ! Let me see, who was I with 
when you saw me last? " 

"Dick—" 

**0h, yes, of course. Dickie Stokes. — ^ Well, I 
went back to America with him, and then I met Dan 
Ryerson, the wheat plunger, and dropped Dickie. Dan 
gave me an awfully good time, and promised me heaps 
of things, but somehow he kept iputting off making a 
settlement on me, and I couldn't get emything definite 
from him, but I waited. I knew, of course, that it 
couldn't last long, — he and his wife were just about 
breaking their necks to get into society, and he'd start 
in soon to pose as a church member, and pillar of soci- 
ety, — you know the kind, Mazie ! — but I never thought 
he'd be a beast about it. What do you think? He 
left me, — cold ! Without a quarrel, or a word of ex- 
planation or warning, he just walked out of the house 
one night, and didn't come back, ever. He'd given me 
heaps of money but I'd lived up to every cent — didn't 
have a thing left ! " 

"What did you do, Paula? Go back to Dick—" 

** Heavens, no ! He wouldn't have looked at me 
after the way I'd treated him. I found out that Dan 
Ryerson was sailing on the Alsatia in two days, with 
his wife and family and a lot of servants and I — I 
put all my furniture and stuff in storage, and went on 
board, too." 
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But I thought — *' Mary interrupted in surprise, 
** I thought you said you hadn't any money ! " 

" Neither had I ! I went to the purser before the 
ship sailed, and told him to speak to Mr. Ryerson, who 
would pay my passage over. He did, too, like a shot, 
and whenever I passed him on deck I smiled sweetly 
and gratefully at him, but he scowled frightfully if his 
wife's back was turned, and he dared!" She threw 
back her head and laughed in shrill, childish merri* 
ment, with no touch of malice. 

** Whatever did you do, when you reached this side, 
though? Did you meet some one on the steamer? " 

** Nobody worth while. Oh, I had a few dollars with 
me, enough to tip the stewards, and travel properly to 
Paris, with all my trunks. I took a suite in one of 
the smartest hotels, engaged a French maid, and 
launched out. And I couldn't speak six words of 
French and by that time I hadn't ten dollars in the 
world!" 

"Good heavens! How did you dare!" exclaimed 
Mary, shadowy visions of French prisons rising before 
her eyes. 

" Well, I hadn't much to lose, had I? It was a gam- 
ble, of course, but that's what our lives are, every day 
in the year, — you know that. What can we be sure 
of, from one hour to the next? We'd starve if we 
didn't take chances, wouldn't we? I hadn't been there 
two days when I noticed a Frenchman in the hotel 
lobby, — I just couldn't help trying to flirt with him, 
he looked so dignified and proud of himself. And, 
Mazie, it worked! He got the manager of the hotel 
to introduce us and act as interpreter, — they don't 
think anything of these little affairs over here, you 
know, — and, well, here I am! His wife is considered 
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the most beautiful woman in Paris — I saw a portrait 
of her in the Salon last year, and she really is won- 
derful. I feel like a little red-headed hop-toad beside 
her, yet he seems to prefer me — Aren't men funny? '^ 
She shook her auburn curls. 

" You were fortunate ! But Paula, what would you 
have done if he hadn't come along? " Mary ej^ed her 
curiously. 

The other girl shrugged her shoulders, with a moue 
of her rosebud mouth. 

" I don't know, — somebody else would have, I guess. 
What do you hear from America?" 

** Nothing. Not a line or a word in years, except the 
gossip in the Paris Herald.^* 

"You haven't heard about Frank, then?" 

"Frank Kelly? Not a thing since I left him in 
London, the day he sailed for New York. Has any- 
thing happened? Do tell me, Paula ! " 

"Oh, I — I thought you knew, of course, or I 
shouldn't have spoken of him. — You weren't in love 
with him, were you? " 

" I liked him, awfully. But love him — ^" It was 
Mary's turn to shrug her shoulders. 

"Then it's all right. When you threw him down, 
he went back to Florrie Hendricks, — she was poor, 
and sick, and he was sorry for her, I guess, but they 
say she leads him a dog's life. She can't forget that 
he was in love with you. Do tell me why you left him, 
and all about this Russian." 

Mary told her as briefly as she could of her last ad* 
venture, and Pavda's round eyes were wide when she 
had finished. 

"It's wonderful! Think of the luck youVe had! 
And now you're free again, with heaps of pretty clothes 
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and jewellery, and money enough to live on while you 
look aroimd you. You're not going back to America, 
are you?** 

** No, I thought of going to London for a while — *^ 

^IVs dead now. Every one away for Christmas 
house-parties, and the season monilis off. I know 
heaps of Frenchmen and Austrians, — friends of Al* 
bert's, — why don't you stay here, and we can have 
some good times? You^ll like Albert — he's quiet, and 
sort of — deep, like you." 

"Who is Albert? Your—" 

The auburn curls shook violently with Paula's nod. 

**Yes. He's been awfully good to me. Pd heea 
hitting up the bright lights too much before I came 
back to France, and soon after I met him I got sick. 
The doctors said it was the con. and I thought I was 
a goner, I really did. The fimny part of it was, that 
I didn't care, at all — it didnt seem to matter, very 
much, and I wasn't a bit sorry for myself. But Al- 
bert was kind, — he sent me to the south of France, 
and did everything for me. It was nearly a year be- 
fore I was cured, and could come back, but he was 
waiting for me, just the same. He's trying to edu- 
cate me, now, — brings me dry old books to read and 
drags me to the opera, and I wouldn't let him know 
how it bored me for the world. I ought to qualify for 
a good actress when he goes back to his wife." 

"When?— You think he will, then?" 

" Of course. They always do, if the wives wait long 
enough, and don't act as if they cared too much. You 
see that's where they have the best of it, in the end. 
We get the love-making and the attention, and jewellery, 
and money, and a gay life, — for a little while. But 
they, — the wives — stand for the one thing that all 
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men are cowards about; — conventionality. They'll 
every one of them be traitors to respectability, and 
sneak away from the moral standard they profess, 
whenever they get a chance, but sooner or later they 
aU go cringing back. The wives gather them in again, 
and — what becomes of us? As for me, I'm going to 
have all the fun I can, while it lasts. Life's short, any- 
way, so what's the use of bother? " 

The philosophical mood, shallow and meretricious 
as it was, was utterly foreign to Mary's former concep- 
tion of the other's nature, — could it be that Paula's 
association with a deeper, more profound mentality 
could have awakened a spark of intellectual response, 
that the hours of intimacy which she professed had 
bored her to extinction, had really borne fruit, of a 
sort, — had Paula really begun, though gropingly, to 
think? 

Mary's casual call lengthened into a protracted inti- 
mate visit, and as a result of their conversation, she 
left her hotel a few days later, and installed herself in 
a small but dainty furnished apartment on the rue 
Perouse, not far from her friend. 

She found Monsieur Latelle — Paula's "Albert" — 
to be a most interesting man, with a magnetic person- 
ality and brilliant attainments. She could well under- 
stand Paula's physical attraction for him, over the 
cold, statuesque beauty of his wife, whose photographs 
she remembered having seen reproduced in more than 
one society journal, and whose portrait had been the 
talk of the Salon of the previous year. His infatua- 
tion for Paula's selfish charm was evident, but he held 
himself with a wistful aloofness which aroused a vague 
pity in Mary's mind. Paula's gay, inconsequent chat- 
ter must have been banal in the extreme to him, and he 
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seemed never to unbend, to relax in the presence of 
others, — rather he appeared to regard her as a heed- 
less but much-loved child. 

The acquaintances who gathered about them were, 
as Paula had told Mary, French and Austrian for the 
most part, diplomats, bankers, and men of affairs ; the 
women chiefly coquettes of the most brazen and mer- 
cenary type. Paula, with her easy, good-natured 
adaptability, seemed on intimate terms with them all, 
but their impression on Mary was negative. Two of 
the women only, — one English, one American, — awak- 
ened in her a more than passing interest. The English 
woman, Mona Beauchamp, was verging on forty, tall 
and fair and very slender, with a long white throat and 
a delicate swaying form like a lily-stem. She bore 
traces of former exotic beauty, but her listless face 
was colorless and in her faded blue eyes was the look 
of one to whom the relief of tears had long been de- 
nied. Myra Storm, the American, was tiny, and frag- 
ile, with an exquisite pointed little face and great 
luminous eyes. Her constant companion was a com- 
patriot of hers, a great handsome fellow whose abject 
devotion to her, so Paula told Mary, had been of so 
many years standing that it had ceased to be a matter 
of remark in their circle. Mary felt singularly at- 
tracted to these women, widely diversified in type as 
they were. They held an especial appeal for her, apart 
from her curiosity, although she longed to know the 
story which lay behind the Englishwoman's mask of re- 
pression, and the reason for the enigmatic look, half 
yearning, half disgust, which sometimes swept, for a 
fleeting moment, over Myra Storm's mobile face, when 
Roy Clifford bent over her chair. 

The girl herself moved alone among these new 
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friends, snflSciently attracted and interested in them 
to be diverted and amused, but at times the precarious- 
ness of her own position, the blank uncertainty of the 
future, descended upon her like a pall. One or two of 
the men in Paula's group had made unmistakable ad- 
vances to her, but for some reason, undefinable to her- 
self, she had shrunk from them. 

Christmas-tide came and went, and the first month 
of the new year was far advanced when one day, while 
Mary and Myra were lunching in the bijou magnifi- 
cence of the Caf6 de Paris, Roy Clifford made his in- 
evitable appearance, with a very blond, young giant in 
tow, — a broad-shouldered, downy-lipped individual, 
with the pink-and-white freshness still about him, which 
in later years, when matrimony and a seat in the House 
have played their part, becomes mere beefiness. The 
newcomer carried himself with the erectness of bearing 
which bespoke his military training, and his round 
blue eyes quickened with sudden interest and admira- 
tion as he bowed over Mary's hand. 

Captain Cope-Herrington's conversation, as their 
luncheon progressed, was not by any means what could 
have been considered brilliant. It consisted principally 
of " Ha ! H'm-m ! " accompanied by much nervous 
stroking of the almost invisible moustache, but his 
bland eyes never left Mary's face, and her pulses leaped 
with a curious unaccountable premonition. He was 
the first man who had looked at her in that undefinable 
way, for many months, and who had stirred within her 
the slightest response. His boyish embarrassment and 
naively displayed admiration awakened an amused 
kindly interest, and she thoroughly approved of his 
physical breadth and vigorous, clean-cut youth. She 
was curious to know what might lie behind his self- 
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conscious repression, and found herself wishing that 
she could draw him out, if only for a moment. 

Later, as she and Myra drove homeward together, 
the insistent problem of her own immediate future de- 
scended again upon her. The tender intonation in 
Roy Clifford's voice, the little protective gesture as he 
placed Myra in the victoria, had brought back over- 
whelmingly the sense of her unshielded, precarious con- 
dition, and she shivered, turning to her companion as 
if mutely appealing for comfort and reassurance. 

Myra was gazing out idly at the swiftly passing 
streets and shop-windows with the half-wistful, half- 
contemptuous curl of her pretty lips* which the girl 
had grown to recognize. 

** Myra," she exclaimed impulsively, leaning forward. 
" You are a fortunate girl ! " 

** Fortunate? I?" She turned her head slowly, 
and Mary read the lurking bitterness in her eyes. 
" You think so? Sometimes I feel that I am the most 
wretched woman in the world ! " 

"But how can you? " Mary's surprise and incred- 
ulity were unfeigned. **You have everything in the 
world that you want — Roy Clifford simply worships 
you — ^^ 

" Ah ! '' It was as if the bitter cry was wrung from 
her. 

" Yes, he loves me — that's what makes me wretched ! 
That, and knowing that I love him, too, and can't help 
myself!" 

« Why — I — don't understand ! " 

" No, you couldn't, unless I told you. Sometimes I 
hate myself because I'm so weak, because I can love 
him, and do love him, in spite of everything, but it's 
stronger than I am. It's a horrible story, Mary, but 
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you've asked me, and somehow it's a comfort to be able 
to tell some one. I've been with Roy for twelve years, 

— ever since I was seventeen. And I've worshipped 
him, loved the very ground he walked on, idolized him 
into a perfect god, always. We were madly happy for 
the first few years ; — he had great wealth and no ties, 
and we went everywhere, always together. Then, after 
a time, business reverses came to him. I loved him so, 
nothing mattered to me, and I was content, although 
he was able to give me less and less, and my life became 
one long struggle with petty economies. After a time, 
though, I saw that he was changing toward me; — 
fault-finding, and impatient, and often contemptuous, 

— but it was months before I saw the truth, before 
I'd admit it to myself. He was ashamed of me ; I was 
no longer the mistress, blazing with jewels, exquisitely 
gowned, whom he had been proud to introduce to his 
friends, and I had no longer an establishment where we 
could entertain lavishly. Then, too, he was weary of 
the economies and restrictions with which it was neces- 
sary for him to curtail his own extravagance in his life 
as a man-about-town, in order to supply me with just 
the means to live. Life became a nightmare, and finally 
we separated, — I thought forever. Another man came 
my way, an old man, a millionaire, and I tried to live, 
and forget. Then, when I was established again, sur- 
rounded by greater luxury even than I'd had before, he 

— Roy — came cringing back. I realize that he was 
content to be my lover while I was the recognized mis- 
tress of another man, content to be the favored guest 
in my home, to leave when my master returned! Oh, 
Mary, no one can know how horrible it was! — Not 
the knowledge of what a cad he'd become, but to know 
that he'd never really been different at heart ; that such 
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love, if you can call it that, was all he'd ever been capa- 
ble of, only I'd been too blind to see ! — YouTl hate 
me, I'm afraid, when I've told you everything, but if 
you could only understand, you'd pity me ! I — I took 
him back, on his own terms, — I struggled against it, 
God knows, but I couldn't help it, I loved him so! 
Some of us are like that, women who live the sort of 
lives we do, I mean, when we really care. You mayn't 
be able to understand that, but when love comes to you, 
you win. I was treacherous to the kind, unsuspecting 
old man who was doing everything for me. I lost what 
little self-respect I had left, I was ashamed to look into 
my own eyes in the mirror for the thmg Td become- 
but I took him back ! So we've gone on, all this time, 
and so I suppose we shall go on, till the end comes for 
one of us. His love, such as it is, is lasting. I'm 
not his mate, I'm an expensive toy, a prize he's willing 
to share with another! And he's not a man to me, a 
real man, only a passion, a luxury for which I am will- 
ing to pay, pay, pay ! Sometimes I wish that he were 
dead, — then I realize that I couldn't live a day, an 
hour without him, or the knowledge that he would come 
back to me. If he was any one else who had come into 
my Kfe, any one whom I knew from the beginning for 
what he was, it wouldn't matter so much, though I'd 
feel pretty low myself, for living the way I do, — but 
to know that it's really Roy, to have even the memory 
taken from me of those perfect years when I was so 
young and so terribly in love and he was the most won- 
derful man in the world, — it's that which is breaking 
my heart I " 

** Oh, Myra, I never suspected, — I never knew ! How 
hard life is, isn't it? Every one tries so desperately 
to be happy in their own way, but no one seems to be. 
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really." Mary stammered confusedly, her thoughts in 
a turmoil. 

"You aren't — disgusted with me?'' Myra's flow- 
er-like face was white, her eyes strained and ap- 
pealing. **You can understand, a little, can't you.'* 
You don't hate me for telling you? " 

" Hate you? Oh, Myra, no! Fm only so sorry, so 
very sorry ! It must he dreadful to care for some one, 
and find out they're not worth it, only weak and cheap, 
and bad!" 

The other woman winced, and drew back. There 
was a pause, and then she said, with a hard little laugh: 

** Oh, well, Fm not any better than he is, you see — 
I'm worse, for I'm deceiving the old General, every day 
of my life ! He's sent me abroad for my health for the 
winter — maybe he's consoling himself in my absence 
with some big-eyed child in her 'teens, and pitying me, 
and reproaching himself for his perfidy! It's all in 
the day's work ! " 

*^ Oh, don't misunderstand me ! I'm not — I'm only 
sorry for both of you. He — Roy Clifford — must 
suffer, too, if he loves you ! " 

" I wonder ! " observed Myra, with a little shrug of 
her sable-clad shoulders. Then she added: "Here 
we are at your door. — No, I won't come in, now. 
I'm going for a long drive in the Bois all by myself, 
and be as wretched as I like. Then I'll shake off the 
blues, and be all right. Good-bye, my dear, — see you 
at dinner." 

Mary's thoughts, as the little elevator ascended jerk- 
ily to her entresol, were in a chaos of conflicting emo- 
tions. Her outlook upon life had Undergone a violent 
change, an upheaval, and it had been too sudden, too 
radical a transilience, for her to be able on the moment 
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to grasp the significance of Myra's revelationy or view 
it dispassionatdy. She fdt deeply sorry for her in 
her evident suffering, but unable, in her youthful arro- 
gance and the ignorance of her untried heart, to com- 
prehend the existence of a love which could only be 
bestowed with contempt and self-disgust. The problem 
of life was becoming more and more inexplicable to her 
as her eyes were opened, — happy and smiling cm the 
surface, it was honey-combed with disillusionment, un- 
dermined to the core with evil, and treachery, and hide- 
ous tragedy. Was it only to women like herself, and 
Myra, and Paula, and poor Rhoda Dering, that such 
episodes, such experiences came, or did all women — 
good women — and men, too, pass through the fire of 
such knowledge, before the meaning of life became clear 
to them? 

The charming boy she had met that day, — Captain 
Cope-Herrington, — what possibilities for good or evil, 
weakness or strength, lay behind the rosy guilelessness 
of his clean-cut, well-bred face? 

With Myra, Roy Clifford, and herself, the Captain 
had arranged a little dinner for the evening, and al- 
though she shunned the thought of meeting Roy face 
to face so soon after this new side-light had been cast 
upon his character, she found herself looking forward 
with eager anticipation to the Captain's coming. His 
pronounced admiration could not have failed to arouse 
a slight responsive interest, but behind his attitude 
there had lurked something significant and unnameable, 
something which was to be felt intuitively rather than 
seen. 

On a tabouret in the entresol a huge square box 
awaited Mary, and she smiled to herself as she lifted 
from their soft wrappings a great cluster of Bermuda 
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lilies, and read the message on the card of Captain 
Cope-Herrington. 

"I wonder!" she mused. Then, laughing softly, 
she buried her suddenly tingling face in the cool waxen 
fragrance of his gift. 



CHAPTER Xn 

The dinner — which had somehow lengthened until 
it merged into the supper hour — was over, and they 
were all four on their way from the Caf6 Riche to the 
rue Perouse, where Paula was giving a party. Mary 
was not disappointed in her new cavalier, although they 
had found but one point in common, — their mutual 
love of. horses, and racing as a clean sport. The boy's 
youth and disingenuousness was apparent, but when 
the conversation turned at last on athletic sports and 
games he talked enthusiastically and well, and Roy 
Clifford evidently considered him an authority. 

Mary found his shjrness charming, his little bursts of 
volubility, — when his self -consciousness was lost in his 
interest in the subject under discussion, — amusing and 
rarely illuminative. She decided that his chin was 
rather weak, but his eyes steady, his hands soft and 
feminine, but his muscles firm and sound from clean 
living and hard riding. He knew nothing of literature 
or the arts, and cared less — he appeared merely an 
intelligent, perfectly-conditioned young animal, and re- 
minded her more of a blooded horse, than anything 
else. His manner, well-bred and deferential, held even 
a deeper shade when he addressed her, a respectful ad- 
miration which bordered on homage. Men, imless pro- 
foundly attracted by her, had treated her with care- 
less courtesy, polite indifference, or easy-going ca- 
maraderie in the past, but Captain Cope-Herrington's 

bearing toward her was different from anything in her 
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experience. An insidious thought came to her — he 
seemed to have known Roy, and Myra, and Paula, and 
the rest of their group for some little time at least, 
and to be on the closest terms with them all, surely he 
must know of the irregularities of their lives, and must 
inevitably have judged her by her associates. Why, 
then, did he approach her with an almost exaggerated 
deference and courtesy, — could it be that he was mock- 
ing her, *' having " her, to use one of his absurd, school- 
boy expressions? The next moment she had put the 
idea from her as unworthy, — there was, there could 
be, nothing vicious or petty behind his clear, steadfast 
gaze. It seemed to her that, surmising everything, no 
doubt, he yet treated her as he would a woman of his 
own class, and kind. It was incomprehensible to the 
girl, — could he be ignorant of what manner of woman 
she was, or did he, in his great-hearted simplicity, bear 
himself to all women with the chivalry of the strong? 
He piqued her curiosity, and forced her to set aside 
her preconceived ideas, bom of experience. He an- 
noyed, flattered, and charmed her by turns, and was 
totally and exasperatingly unconscious of the impres- 
sion he had created, or the interest he had aroused in 
her. 

Paula's party was a great success, and the shy, 
young Englishman seemed to be a general favorite, but 
he clung stubbornly and doggedly in Mary's train, and 
refused to be distracted from his sudden allegiance. 
The French women were much amused at his attitude 
and many sly and more or less good-natured quips 
were made at his expense, to which Mary gave laughing 
response, but if Captain Cope-Herrington heard he 
made no sign. 

He drove her home in the still cold of the hour be- 
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fore the dawn, and at her door he suddenly found his 
voice. 

** I say, Miss Tinney, I wonder if you'd care to ride 
to-morrow — this, — morning, in the BoisP I think 
it would be ripping, if you're not too done after last 
night. What d'you say ? " 

"How did you know I rode?" Mary asked with a 
quick smile, as she stood a step above him on the stone 
stairway. 

" Oh, you must, of course. You couldn't know 
horses, and love 'em as you do, if you weren't a horse- 
woman. A stifBsh gallop in the Bois will do you good, 
no end, after a night like this. I'm stopping at the 
Ritz — will you 'phone in the morning, and let me 
.know, when you'd care to start?" 

" Yes," replied Mary, demurely. ** I will telephone 
you. Captain. I sha'n't forget. And — thank you 
for my lilies." 

She touched her breast, where, among the laces, she 
had pinned two or three of the waxen blooms. 

** Thank you for wearing 'em. Miss Tinney. I'll 
hear from you, surely, when you've had a bit of rest? — 
Right-o ! Good night ! " He had dismissed their car- 
riage, and she heard his firm, ringing tread echoing 
back through the silent streets. 

Not many hours later, they were pounding along the 
curved bridle path at full gallop, their horses' hoofs 
thudding dully in the soft, masking turf. The crisp 
winter wind whipped the blood into their faces, the ex- 
ercise brought a sparkle to their eyes and touched lips 
and cheeks with a sweeping crimson glow, and their 
pulses leaped with youth, and health, and the joy of 
livii\g. The ride was glorious, and when they were 
breathless and spent, they turned their horses and 
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walked slowly back to the Pre-Catalan, where they de- 
voured crisp, flaky rolls with creamy butter, and drank 
warm goat's milk, and chattered and laughed as joy- 
ously as children, as unrestrainedly as if they had 
known each other always, as if their lives had run in 
simple, parallel grooves. 

During the days which followed — days of delicious 
joy, and an abandonment to the happiness of the mo- 
ment hitherto unknown to the girl, the shadow of one 
torturing, ever-recurrent thought darkened her mind. 
What did he think? Did he know? His infatuation 
was evident. Was he waiting, in all delicacy, for an 
opportune moment to approach her? Was he merely 
awkward and unsophisticated, or was his mind really 
so splendidly unsullied by knowledge of the world about 
him, that no suspicion entered his thoughts? It was 
the fault, perhaps, of her own hardly-won experience 
that the truth did not manifest itself to her. 

She found herself longing for, yet dreading, the mo- 
ment which she instinctively felt to be approaching, — 
longing for an end to the torturing uncertainty, yet 
dreading the shattering of this perfect idyll, the beauty 
of which she knew could never enter her life again. Of 
the ultimate outcome she was sure; — he could never 
be to her as other men had been, she meant to hold the 
memory of these perfect days forever in the treasure- 
chest of her memory, and she could no more have sul- 
lied them with a carnal aftermath than she could have 
crushed the heart of a child. 

Their mutual attraction created little or no comment 
in Paula's circle, nor the fact that they gradually but 
surely withdrew from it. Such " affairs " were com- 
mon occurrences among them, and indeed the fact that 
Mary had remained so long a free lance had been a mat- 
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ter of wonder. It was good-humoredly conceded that 
at first they should wish to be by themselves, and when 
the dances and gay supper-parties ceased to include 
them, their places were, in the usual course of events, 
filled by others, who came and drifted away again in 
the ever-changing group. The nature of their rela- 
tionship was, of course, taken for granted, and they 
were left in peace, to return when the first intoxication 
had worn off. 

The days passed swiftly, all too swiftly for Mary. 
Each morning which dawned brought with it a new 
sense of peace and gladness, a new thrill of ecstasy. 
It seemed to the girl that she had never lived, in all the 
time which was past. That that which had gone be- 
fore was but a preparation, a lesson to enable her to 
understand and appreciate to the full the pure happi- 
ness of the present. She gradually ceased to ques- 
tion herself or the future, content to drift on in the 
golden haze of dreams. 

The boy — for so Cecil Cope-Herrington still seemed 
in her eyes, in spite of his few years of seniority — had 
never altered in his manner to her since their first meet- 
ing, although a diffident tenderness had crept into his 
voice and intensified as time passed, and the adoration 
in his eyes was unveiled for all the world to observe. 

Mary was too much mistress of herself, too experi- 
enced in her involuntary study of himian nature to de- 
ceive herself for a moment into the belief that she had 
fallen in love with him. It was the vista of life which 
he had opened to her, and which she had supposed closed 
to her forever, — the joy of a pure intercourse with a 
human being of a world she had hitherto entered only 
through a clandestine side-door, the relaxation of an 
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innocent, honest companionship, the novelty of being 
held in the same category with the women she had 
viewed at an immeasurable distance, from the other 
side of the wall of conventionality and prejudice. 

Winter waned, and spring came — the warm, sultry 
spring-time of Paris, and still the boy lingered on. 
He made no mention of his plans for the immediate fu- 
ture, and Mary did not ask. Her establishment, bijou 
as it was, had made heavy inroads in her capital, but 
she shut her eyes to the inevitable. For once, her dom- 
inating passion was overruled, the voice of fierce de- 
mand which had sounded in her ears in the old days of 
poverty and wretchedness, and driven her forth to take 
from the world what it had denied to her, was stilled. 
This was her holiday, this was her supreme moment, 
and she meant to drain her cup of happiness, though it 
proved but shallow. 

They had, by mutual consent, taken to dining in 
odd, out-of-the-way nooks and comers, in preference 
to the brilliailtly thronged caf^s of the boulevards, and 
as the weather grew warmer, they made many excur- 
sions on the river to ancient and crumbling inns, where 
the food and wine were of the best, and where on a sec- 
ond visit they were received as old and honored friends. 
One evening they dined at the Trois Reines at Passy, 
and a threatened shower drove them back to town 
earlier than was their wont. Neither was inclined for 
the garish gaiety of a cabaret, and instead they en- 
sconced themselves in the little flower-hung balcony of 
her apartment, overlooking the rue Perouse. 

They talked desultorily, and after a time, fell si- 
lent. 

Mary was physically tired from their long day in the 
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country, and she lay idly back in her chair, the soft 
flower-laden air stealing over her senses, and steeping 
her in a delicious languor. 

The boy watched her hungrily, — the long lines of 
her body beneath the silken draperies were relaxed, and 
her small head, with its wondrous wealth of red-gold 
hair, was upturned to the starry sky. He caught his 
breath sharply, and then rose suddenly to take his 
leave. 

Mary, startled no less by the abruptness of his de- 
parture than by the new odd constraint in his voice, 
looked curiously into his eyes as she held out her hand 
to him, and found that they were aflame with a light 
which she had seen before in other eyes, a light of pas- 
sionate desire. Her very soul sickened, as she re- 
treated a step or two from him, only to find herself 
an instant later held tightly in his arms, with his kisses 
raining upon her lips and throat. She struggled 
blindly, but finding her puny efforts of no avail against 
his strength she lay passive, until as suddenly as it 
had overwhelmed him, his passion died within him, and 
he gently released her. 

She sank back against her chair, and clasped it for 
support, her senses reeling. He stood for a long mo- 
ment in tense silence, then something very like a sob 
tore its way from his throat. 

** Forgive me ! *' he said, his voice low, but quivering 
with pent-up emotion. "Try to forgive me, if you 
can. I was mad, — I lost control of myself, I — Oh, 
I am a cad, an utter beast! I — I hadn't the 
right — !" 

She watched him, wordlessly, while he stammered out 
his apology and stumbled blindly into the drawing- 
room within. 
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Long after the thud of her closing door assured her 
that she was alone^ she remained motionless as he had 
left her, her dream of the past golden weeks shattered 
at her feet. She did not, could not, even in the first 
paralyzmg moments of her awakening blame him. Sur- 
mising what he must of her life, from the environment 
in which he had found her, even if no whisper of her 
past had reached his ears, he had every right, from a 
masculine point of view, to make what advances he 
chose to her, and the fact that he had not, until that 
moment, timched her hand or proffered a caress, spoke 
eloquently of his delicacy and forbearance, in view of 
his infatuation. Mary had too strong a sense of jus- 
tice and fairnjfcss not to concede this, without question. 
An overwhelming consciousness of the futility of it all 
stunned her. What a fool she had been, living and 
dreaming in a^ fooPs paradise! She had known that 
the inevitable moment was approaching, but its coming 
had found her, after all, unprepared. Her beautiful 
make-believe world had tumbled about her ears, and the 
stem realities of life crowded in upon her numbed 
thoughts. The barriers had been let down in that wall 
which divided her from those other women of guarded, 
blameless lives, and she had in her thoughts strayed 
far. Now she would return to the place she had made 
for herself in the scheme of things, and wander no more 
in strange paths which led but to an impasse. 

The next morning a great cluster of white roses 
came to her, but no message, no word from him. All 
day, she roamed ceaselessly about her rooms, trying 
in vain to summon her numbed faculties to her aid, to 
take up the threads of her life again where she had let 
them fall at his advent. But it seemed futile. The 
changed atmosphere which had surrounded her, the 
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brief outlook upon existence which she had viewed 
through his eyes, made her look upon the past with 
bitter abhorrence, and the thought of a return to it 
filled her with loathing. 

The hours dragged by in dumb misery, and with the 
approach of night, he came. He was haggard and 
worn, but his pale face was set in lines of strength and 
dominant resolution, and the eyes which he slowly lifted 
to her were clear and steady, with a new unwavering 
light in their depths. He looked years older, and she 
realized, with something of a shock, that he was after 
all not a boy, but a man, with all a man's capacity 
for emotion, for passion, and the thought made her 
tremble. 

*' It is good of you to receive me," he said quietly, 
as he bent over her head. ** I was an utter brute, last 
night ; there is nothing that I can say for myself." 

" There is nothing for either of us to say," she an- 
swered. "You need not have come to apologize — I 
quite understood." 

" No, Mary ! " he cried. " You could not have under- 
stood, you did not know ! " 

Not — know—" she repeated. 
I had no right to take you in my arms, — no right 
to touch you! All these months I've known it, Fve 
fought against it till I thought I had conquered it. I 
tried to leave you, to go home and do what my people, 
— what every one — expected me to do, but I could 
not, and day after day I stayed on, telling myself I 
would go soon, deceiving myself, while every hour my 
love for you grew stronger, and finally it mastered me. 
But I should not have spoken to you yet, — it wasn't 
straight cricket. It wasn't fair to you, or to — some 
one else." 
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" To — some one else? *' she faltered. It seemed 
that her dazed brain refused to act, that she could only 
stand there and stupidly repeat after him the words 
which fell from his lips. 

"To — a girl, at home*'* The words came slowly 
and inexorably, and without a perceptible pause he 
went on. ** She is by way of being a sort of cousin 
of mine, the Honorable Millicent Harborough. She's 
a really charming girl, and we were kiddies together 
at Cope Manor. My uncle, Sir Anthony, and the 
Mater, and every one thinks we will make a match of 
it, — Millie expects it, too. She's a ripping girl, you 
know, and all that, and I thought it would be quite all 
right, after I'd knocked about a bit and seen more of 
the world — until I met you! Now I know that no 
other woman can ever be my wife." 

"Your wife! Cecil, you're mad, — you don't know 
what you are saying — !" 

" I know that I love you. Nothing else matters, if 
only you love me a little, — if you're willing to trust 
yourself to me ! Until last night I was blind, but now 
my eyes are opened, and I know the course I must pur- 
sue. — I'm leaving Paris to-night on the midnight 
express for Calais. I'm going home, straight to the 
Mater and my uncle, and tell them the truth, — and 
then I'm going to Millie. I thought that I must see 
this thing through, — this marriage which has been 
arranged between us, — but now I know that it wouldn't 
be fair to any of us three, least of all to her. I should 
be wronging her far more by marrying her when I love 
you, than I shall be by going to her frankly and telling 
her the truth." 

"And she — does she care for you, Cecil? You 
must think of her." Mary's face was colorless, and her 
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voice low and steady, but her heart was pounding so 
loudly that it seemed he must hear its muffled beat. 

** I don't know," he responded frankly. " I never 
asked her. I never made love to her, — I mean to say, 
it was a sort of settled thing, in the family. She's a 
sensible girl, Millie, you know, — I fancy she just 
drified into it, as I did. She won't break her heart 
over losing me. But ah, Mary, whatever comes, I can- 
not give you up! You must know, — you must have 
known all these months, how I loved you! From the 
first moment I saw you, you must have known there 
could be no other woman in the world for me. I tried 
to conquer my love, to do what seemed to me to be the 
right thing, but it was no use — my love was stronger 
than I — stronger than anything in this world ! " 

"You must conquer it! You must go away, and 
never see me again ! " Out of the chaos of her whirl- 
ing brain came one overpowering thought, one resolve. 
He had redeemed himself, quixotic though it was, he 
had been honorable and square. She too would prove 
that «he was made of finer metal, that the corruption 
of her life had not rendered her wholly insensible to the 
right. She saw clearly the task before her, in all its 
hideousness, but she plunged into it, imflinchingly. 
" I can never be your wife, Cecil, never ! " 

^*You don't — care for me?" he drew himself up, 
and spoke stiffly, as if he found it difficult to make the 
words come, and into his eyes crept such a look of un- 
utterable pain, that Mary felt a sharp pang at her 
heart, but she went on inexorably. 

" It isn't that, Cecil. It is hard, God knows, to tell 
you, but you must know — if you hadn't been blind you 
would have guessed. I — I am not fit to be your wife. 
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I am not a good woman. Now you know why marriage 
between us would be impossible," 

** I have guessed, — I have known,'* he answered, a 
depth of tenderness she had never heard before creep- 
ing into his voice. ** Did you think that made any dif- 
ference, — that anything could, except what you are, — 
what our life together will be? And don't you know, 
Mary, my dearest, that I can only hold you in higher 
honor and respect for having told me this, of your 
own accord. I know how hard life must have been to 
you, poor child, — you shall tell me all that you wish 
me to know, some time, and I will listen, but I shall 
never question, or seek to know more than you want to 
tell me. Nothing makes any difference but our love 
for each other, dear, — or ever can." Slowly, with in- 
finite gentleness he took her in his arms, and this time 
she yielded, and lay unresisting against his heart. She 
was filled with wondrous content, — the dream which 
she had believed dispelled forever, had returned in a 
more enchanting guise than before, and opened up a 
vista which had never presented itself to her thoughts. 

At last, he put her gently from him. 

** I must go, dearest. It is late, and I must return 
to the hotel before train-time. It is hard to leave you, 
Mary, but you shall hear from me almost at once. I 
shall coimt the hours until I can come to you again." 

" But your people ! " cried Mary, in the throes of a 
sudden dismayed thought. " They will be very angry, 
and what will they say, when they know about me, — 
about my life — " 

** They will know no more than what I choose to tell 
them. You need not be afraid on their account, I can 
always manage the Mater, and eh^ always manages 
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Uncle Tony, — so there you are. I must go, Mary, 
my darling! Kiss me, and wish me a safe voyage." 

"Oh, I do,— I do. Boy, dear!'' she cried. "A 
safe voyage, and — a happy ending!'' 



CHAPTER Xm 

The next few days were magic ones. Mary wan- 
dered about in a haze of unreality, the familiar objects 
in her apartment, seemed new and strange to her eyes, 
the well known lights and shadows of the rue Perouse 
viewed from her balcony became vague and meaning- 
less to her, as of a street untrodded within her memory. 
She was a stranger to her very self, the moods which 
assailed her had hitherto been unknown to her. 

At one moment she would be raised upon the highest 
pinnacle of hope and radiant joy, her thoughts rioting 
over the years to come, picturing to herself the splen- 
did fulfilment of her vague dreams, the happiness and 
content of the future with Cecil at her side, and per- 
haps a little child in her arms. It is undeniable that 
the thought of his wealth, and the social position which 
would be hers as his wife, and the mistress of his es- 
tablishments, played no small part in the pictures she 
evoked in her enraptured mind, but the dominating 
thought was that she would be a woman respected, and 
self-respecting, with the pa^t blotted 'mercifully from 
her memory, and only years of serenity stretching be- 
fore her. 

Then the chimers of happiness would fade, and scenes 
of horror would take its place before her mental eyes; 
— visions of being found out in the height of her so- 
cial triumphs, and of being dragged down from her 

high place, and ostracized and shunned, and hounded 
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into obscurity and eternal disgrace, like a woman of 
old, stoned through the streets. Torturing phantasies 
followed close upon the heels of the first, of meeting 
face to face some wretched reminder of the past, some 
man, perhaps, of the many whom she had known dur- 
ing the two years of her nomadic existence with Baron 
Iverskoi, — nightmare visions of eluding her nemesis, 
and of being pursued, threatened, blackmailed, cornered, 
and finally betrayed, and carrying down with her into 
the ruin of her hopes the man who loved her. 

One thought, one question pounded unceasingly into 
her brain, — could a woman ever tear from the book of 
her life a chapter which was closed? Could she ever 
successfully live down the memory of her misspent 
years, as a man could? Was disgrace and ruin in- 
evitable, for the man as well as the woman, in such a 
marriage as she contemplated? Surely, surely life 
could not be so hard ! Men were forgiven their faults, 
their mistakes, and this was a man's world, — but might 
not a woman, with tact, and discretion, and charm, 
succeed in evading the pitfalls which men had helped 
to dig for her youthful venturesome feet? She recalled 
dozens of so-called mesalliances, — the newspapers were 
full every day of different variations of the old tale of 
the beggar-maid and the king — of nobility wedded to 
Gaiety girls ; men of position marrying women of mys- 
tery. Surely, some of these women were no better, or 
less known than she, and it could not be that all these 
marriages ended in disaster! 

She had heard from Cecil, — a long letter written 
from the train, and a hurried note telling of his arrival 
at Cope Manor. Then — nothing, and the hours 
lengthened into interminable days, in which she longed 
with every passing moment for Cecil's return, to re* 
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assure her and banish the hideous spectres of doubt 
and fear from her mind. 

At last, driven into a nervous tension by the torture 
of her thoughts which demanded some outlet beyond the 
four walls of her home, she ventured out a-foot. The 
faithful Nina protested, for a penetrating drizzle of 
rain was falling, the skies were leaden, a sharp wind 
blew cuttingly around the comers of the narrow streets 
and down the boulevards, chilling and withering the 
May blossoms upon her balcony, and beating mali- 
ciously in her face. But Mary enjoyed the sudden 
gusts which made her gasp for breath, the stabbing 
tingle of the rain upon her unveiled face. The warm, 
perfumed air of the house had stifled her, she had 
longed to get out in the open, to battle with the ele- 
ments, and the grey, murky day suited her mood. 

She trudged on with no heed to the direction she had 
taken, or the distance she had placed between herself 
and her home, when an astonished feminine voice, call- 
ing her name, roused her from her reverie, into con- 
sciousness of her surroundings. She was on a foot- 
path which wound beside the driveway far out in the 
Bois, and Mona Beauchamps' pale face stared out at 
her from the window of her brougham. 

" My dear, what are you doing abroad on a day like 
this? Come, do get in, and let me drive you home.'* 

Mary realized suddenly that she felt very tired, and 
darkness was fast descending about her. She accepted 
the English woman's offer gratefully, and they rolled 
swiftly down the broad, chestnut-lined avenue. 

" You are really drenched ! *' Mrs. Beauchamp was 
all motherly concern. ** What can have possessed you 
to go for a tramp on such a day as this? You've quite 
ruined your pretty frock ! — and where have you been 
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biding yourself these many days? And what haTe you 
done with that charming young countryman of mine? 
We are all simply dying of curiosity about you, you 
know^ — I think if you hadn't turned up to-day, we 
should soon have descended upon you in a body, and 
made you explain ! ^ 

Mary smiled faintly. 

** I haven't been hiding away, — I just haven't been 
going about much, lately, that is all," she protested. 
** I didn't realize how long it was since I had seen any 
of you* Have you really missed me? " 

^Oh, heaps! We couldn't imagine what had be- 
come of you! But first of all, I want to know where 
Sir Galahad is^ — that nice, blond boy you annexed so 
selfishly," explained Mrs, Beauchamp, archly. 

** Captain Cope-Herrington? He has gone home." 
Something in her tone made the other woman turn and 
look searchingly into her averted face. She evidently 
drew her own conclusions from what she saw there, for 
after a little pause she rested her slender gloved hand 
on the girl's, and said with an attempt at lightness 
which deceived neither of them: 

** Ah, well, my dear, they always do ! But there is 
one consolation, — another comes so soon, treading al- 
most on the heels of his predecessor, — when one is 
young and charming. — Ah," she added, with sudden 
vivacity. " There is a wealth of gossip and some wee 
bits of scandal, too, waiting for you. So much has oc- 
curred since you dropped out of sight. You remember 
Lucette Duresmes, do you not? — The little brunette, 
with the dark, piquant, laughing face?" 

Without waiting for a reply, she plunged into a re- 
cital of the late adventures of their mutual friends, 
which lasted until Mary's door was reached, the other 
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woman watching her through narrowed eyes to see that 
the girl recovered her self-possession from the shock 
of the other's tactlessly direct question. 

Mary interrupted the flow of sharp-edged anecdotes 
as they turned into the rue Perouse, and turning to her 
companion, asked impulsively, 

** Won't you dismiss your brougham and come in 
and have a quiet little dinner with me, — if you have no 
engagement, of course? It is such ages since I have 
seen you, and I should so like to have a nice long chat 
with you." 

Curiosity, and a genuine kindness toward Mary, and 
the desire to cheer her in her evident loneliness, actu- 
ated Mrs. Beauchamp to accept her invitation. She 
felt sure from the girl's repressed manner that some- 
thing of vital import lay heavily upon her mind, and 
that she wished to unburden herself of it by talking it 
over confidentially with some one who could under- 
stand, and possibly sympathize. She took for granted 
that Mary's romance had been the usual trite story of 
an infatuation soon past, common to the world in which 
she moved, but she was vaguely sorry it had come to 
the girl, for Mary seemed of different clay from Lu- 
cette and the rest ; more intense, with greater depth to 
her nature, perhaps, than she herself realized. She 
would suffer far more poignantly than the others, if 
her heart was involved. 

Once in her dainty boudoir, however, Mary seemed 
loath to bring forward the subject evidently on her 
mind, or at a loss how to begin. Mrs. Beauchamp in 
conversation flung out one or two tentative questions, 
but Mary did not respond to them, and the other 
woman decided to wait until the girl's own need drove 
her to speak. 
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One thing puzzled Mrs. Beauchamp; — Mary*8 lis- 
tening, expectant attitude. It was almost as if she 
waited for some one, or something. At a chance knock 
upon her door, she turned toward it with an eagerness 
which she made no attempt to conceal, and her disap- 
pointment when only Nina appeared upon a trivial 
errand, was manifest. It was but a repetition of the 
age-old story, Mrs. Beauchamp told herself, the episode 
of the youth who loved and rode away. She had seen 
endless variations of it, had perhaps lived, herself, 
through a phase of it, but her heart went out in mute 
sympathy to the overwrought girl before her. 

Dinner was over and Mrs. Beauchamp had lighted 
her after-coffee cigarette, before Mary voluntarily gave 
her a slight indication that her easy assumption of the 
nature of the affair between the young English oiBBcer 
and her hostess had not been the true one. The talk 
of the early evening had been desultory. Mary 
had been noncommittal, and had sought so obviously 
to distract the trend of the conversation, when it 
threatened to lead her into the ambush of herself and 
her personal affairs that .her guest had wisely kept to 
the open, and discoursed on generalities and the affairs 
of their mutual friends with a delicate satire which un- 
der other circiunstances would have been diverting and 
illuminative, but both had been subtly influenced by the 
tension in the air, and after a time, as the attempt to 
combat it became too much of an effort, silence had 
fallen between them. 

Mary was lying back in her long chair, her hands 
clasped behind her head, gazing dreamily into the glow- 
ing coals in the grate, which the dampness and chill in 
the air had made welcome, when she suddenly remarked, 
with studied carelessness; 
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** I wonder if one can ever begin over again.*' 

Mrs, Beauchamp's cigarette stub dropped into her 
coffee-cup, where it hissed angrily for an instant and 
then died with a tiny gasp of acrid smoke. 

*'An affair, you mean, my dear? Never. When 
once it has run its course, it is worse than folly to try 
to rejuvenate it, and an attempt to prolong it only 
draws out the agony. Sentiment is a will-o'-the-wisp. 
It can be felt, but not with the hands. If you try to 
hold it, it slips through your fingers, like quicksilver, 
and scatters in a thousand tiny globules, which you can 
never reassemble. I'm not trying to be clever, I'm 
speaking from experience. I once broke a thermom- 
eter when I was a child, and experimented with the 
fragments. Life — some phases of it, — has impressed 
me very forcibly, since, as being like the result I ob- 
tained." 

** Oh, I didn't mean — affairs, exactly. Not in that 
way. But — if one wanted to change one's, life, per- 
haps, to live in an entirely different way, among a dif- 
ferent class of society, — is it possible to do it success- 
fully? If one wanted to forget everything connected 
with a past environment, and start in all over again, — 
how would it work out? " 

" That would depend on the past environment being 
fundamentally the same morally as the one chosen to 
enter. If one wanted to leave a bohemian, unconven- 
tional atmosphere for a purely social one, it would be 
easy if neither one's self nor the associates one had 
become identified with had flagrantly transgressed the 
unalterable social law, and providing, too, that one be- 
longed by birth to the upper strata, or had achieved 
something which would make one a social acquisition, — 
but to attempt, if this is what you are driving at, to go 
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from our world, which is popularly and politely called 
the half -world, into the other, — that is sheer mad- 
ness ! '* 

"I don't see why — it doesn't seem fair. Men do 
it, every day." 

" No, they do not, my dear chfld. That is where 
you make the common mistake. Men are not dwellers 
in our world, they are merely visitors, — week-end 
guests, so to speak. Their peripatetic sojourns among 
us apparently leave no trace upon them, and they are 
received upon their inevitable return to their own, as 
explorers from a strange continent, — unless they at- 
tempt to take one of us with them. Then the man is 
banished utterly into the outer darkness, or the woman 
is cast forth alone, and after a proper penance in the 
sackcloth and ashes of social disapproval, he is wel- 
comed as a reclaimed sinner." 

** But there are so many instances of just that sort 
of thing — of men marrying women not of their class, 
women about whose reputation there have been whis- 
pers, and more than whispers, — surely not all of them 
have been unsuccessful? Surely some of them must 
have been happy ! " 

" Perhaps, for a little, little while. Just as long as 
the first glamour lasts and the man's eyes are blind 
to the things which seem of so little account beside 
his happiness, but which are significant, nevertheless. 
Little snubs, little slights, sudden nearsightedness on 
the part of his former friends, — these things amuse him 
at first, if he is philosophical. Later they return to 
rankle and prey upon his mind, and disillusionment 
comes, and a bitter hatred of himself and the woman 
who in his eyes is responsible for the havoc of his life ; 
»— for since the day when the first man accused the 
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woman, in answer to the voice of the Lord God, so he 
still condemns her, in answer to his self-reproaches. 
Or, if in rare cases they weather the social storm to- 
gether, — these two people of different worlds, — and 
the man stands fast, disaster of another sort comes to 
them. The man always says at first: *The past is 
dead and forgotten. Nothing that you have ever done, 
nothing that you have been, matters. We will start 
afresh.' But it does matter, it always matters, it must 
be taken into daily account! When the first ecstasy 
is past, and life has become normal again, little doubts 
creep in, ugly little suspicions borne of an overheard 
conversation, a look, a tone, an ordinary act of courtesy 
toward a guest, — creep into the man's mind, not to be 
dislodged, but to expand into hideous proportions, to 
slay his love and poison his life. In the case of an in- 
nocent woman of his own sort, a woman whose whole 
life had been an open book to him, such a doubt would 
perhaps never enter his mind. But with this woman 
it is different — he knows what she has done, what she 
has been, what she is capable of being again. And 
loathing comes to ^m. No, Mary, no matter what 
the conditions may be, or the temperaments of the two 
people involved, nothing can ever come of such an ex- 
periment but rank tragedy, and it is worse than folly to 
make the attempt!'' 

She paused, and Mary gave an involuntary shudder 
at the grim finality in her low, earnest tones. A dark 
curtain of prophetic truth had fallen between her and 
the intoxicating visions of the future she had pictured, 
and life stretched before her, inexorable, and unspeak- 
ably dreary and grey. 

Mrs. Beauchamp stirred in her chair, and stretched 
forth a slim white hand to her cigarette case. When 
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the first feailiery wreath of fragrant smoke had curled 
from her lips, she spoke again, this time in an altered, 
musing tone, as though she were merely thinking aloud. 

" Shall I tell you of the experience of a woman I 
knew? It will, perhaps, help you to understand. It 
is a variation of what Vve been trying to put before 
you, in that the man never changed, but the result was 
the same, — tragedy ! It is merely another case of the 
* Second Mrs. Tanqueray,* under different circmn- 
stances. 

**The woman was a clergyman's daughter in rural 
England. She was splendidly educated, but had sel* 
dom been beyond the vicarage gates. They were 
wretchedly poor, and men have considered her beautiful. 
Her father occasionally took in young men, to coach 
them in their studies and so help out his miserable sal- 
ary. Well, the usual thing happened. The girl 
eloped with one of them, and — he didn't marry her. 
She couldn't go home, of course, and she drifted 
through various episodes for a few years, until she met 
a man who loved her with a great, pure love. He was 
in the Guards, young, handsome, rich, of ancient blood 
and a proud name, but he made her his wife in the face 
of all the world. She loved him devotedly in return, 
but — what was the result? He was kicked out of the 
Guards, blackballed at his clubs, ignored by his family, 
shunned by society, broken in spirit, ruined, done for! 
But he stood by the woman and together they fled to 
the continent, and began the wretched existence which 
lasted through dreary, miserable years until death re- 
leased him, — years spent in frequenting the public 
clubs and gambling casinos of Ostende, and Trouville, 
and Monte Carlo, and Hamburg, and Buda-Pesth, con- 
sorting with crooks and chevaliers d'industrie of every 
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nationality, and the birds of prey who were their com- 
panions. Dieu, what a life! Occasionally, they met 
nice people, the right sort, in a casual way, only to be 
dropped without explanation when their story was 
known. The man was uncomplaining and always kind, 
but the woman, loving him better than her own soul, 
had to sit idly by and watch the ruin of his life, which 
his love for her had wrought. That is all the story, 
but ah! my dear, it is a true one! It couldn't have 
ended any other way. Rail at life as we will, we can- 
not change it.*' 

Again silence fell between them, and this time both 
women were loath to break it. Mrs. Beauchamp sat 
buried in her own thoughts, the cigarette, tipped with 
a crest of ashes, hanging unheeded between her fingers. 
Mary looked at her in mute pity and sympathy. She 
could not doubt that it was the other's own story which 
she had just heard, and now she knew the secret of the 
sadness in the drained eyes, the repressed bitterness 
with life and all that it could bring, which she had in- 
stinctively read at their first meeting. 

When their conversation was resumed, it was in a 
lighter vein, and the topic under previous discussion 
was tacitly avoided. The constraint remained, how- 
ever, and when Mrs. Beauchamp, with an exclamation 
of dismayed surprise at the lateness of the hour, rose 
to depart, Mary did not press her to remain longer. 
She longed to give some expression of comfort and sym- 
pathy but the older woman's manner, perfectly com- 
posed and somewhat aloof, warned her that such an 
attempt would be proudly repelled. The story must 
remain bd:ween them as it had been told to her, that 
of an episode in the life of a stranger. 

After Mrs* Beauchamp had taken her departure^ 
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Mary lay until far into the night, with wide, sleepless 
eyes staring into the darkness. The pretty air-castles 
she had builded had fallen about her, never to rise again. 
She recognized the underlying truth in the other 
woman's story, in her exposition of life as she had 
found it, and she knew her roseate visions of a possible 
future, for the mere chimera they had been. She real- 
ized the futility of the hope that a marriage between 
herself and Cecil Cope-Herrington could result in any- 
thing but catastrophe, and she shrank in spirit from 
the task before her, of disillusionizing him. 

Late on the afternoon of the following day, she 
wrote a letter. 

That evening, Nina brought two cards in to her. 
She pondered over the strange names for an instant, 
and then a light broke over her. On the cards were 
inscribed " Sir Anthony Grimthorpe,*' and " Mr. Wil- 
merding Pennell.'* Sir Anthony ! Cecil's uncle ! 

She entered the drawing-room, and found herself con- 
fronted by a tall, well-built elderly man, whose finely 
poised head was crowned with a wealth of iron-grey 
hair, and whose firm, shaven lips were set in an uncom- 
promising, straight line. His companion was small and 
spare of figure, with drooping shoulders^ a bald shin- 
ing head, and little, peering eyes set close together. 
Instinctively, Mary addressed the first, and elder man 
of the two. 

" Sir Anthony Grimthorpe? " 

He inclined his head. 

" I am Miss Tinney. You desired to see me? ** 

** Yes, Madame. I regret that it was necessary for 
me to intrude upon you, but I have come upon a mat- 
ter which is of vital moment to us both. May I pre- 
sent my solicitor, Mr. Pennell? '* 
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Mary bowed coolly, and motioning to chairs, she 
seated herself. She was surprised to find that she was 
quite composed, and mistress of the occasion, quite as 
if this visit had been an expected one, and she had been 
fortified to meet whatever contingency might arise 
from it. 

There was a little pause, while Sir Anthony regarded 
her critically but not unkindly, as if at a loss, now 
that he had come, as to how to state the nature of his 
errand. Mary waited in quiet self-possession for him 
to break the silence. 

" Mademoiselle,'* he began at last. " You will per- 
haps comprehend the reason for my intrusion, when 
I tell you that Captain Cope-Herrington is my 
nephew." 

" Yes, I have often heard Cecil speak of you." 

He waited an instant, as if hoping that she would 
continue to speak, but she offered him no assistance, so 
he resumed. 

^^ He has returned to his home, and informs us that 
he has proposed marriage to you, — and you have ac- 
cepted him." 

" That is quite true." 

'^ Miss Tinney, I stand in loco parentis in regard to 
Captain Cope-Herrington, and it is because of this 
fact, that I am here. My task presents unexpected 
difficulties, — I had thought, if you will pardon me, to 
find you older, more worldly in appearance, more — ^" 

"More the recognized type of the adventuress, you 
mean, don't you. Sir Anthony? Why select your 
words with such care? I quite understand." She 
spoke quietly without bitterness, in a cool, level tone 
she scarcely recognized as her own. 

Sir Anthony bowed. 
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I thank you. You make my task less difficult. 
Miss Tinney, I gathered during my interview with my 
nephew, that he informed you that a marriage has al- 
ready been arranged between himself and a young 
woman of his own set, — I may say, of his own family.'* 

Mary inclined her head. 

** This marriage is an eminently suitable one in every 
way. The young woman is of irreproachable position, 
and — antecedents. Mademoiselle Tinney, this mar- 
riage must take place ! My nephew's career — his hap- 
piness, depends upon it." 

Mary raised her eyebrows. 

" Cecil is very sure his happiness lies with me,'* she 
replied, gently. 

" My nephew is young and impressionable. He has 
known few women, and comparatively little of life. 
His views are — quixotic. But even if this marriage 
with his kinswoman was not essential to his future, a 
marriage with you, I regret to say, would be quite im- 
possible, in any case." 

** Impossible? " 

*^0f your antecedents we have been able to ascer- 
tain nothing, but we have learned facts, of which we 
have proof, of your life during the past few years, 
which render your marriage with my nephew absolutely 
out of the question. I am sorry to be compelled to 
be so explicit, but the circumstances demand plain 
speaking. I trust I shall not be obliged to go into de- 
tail — " 

"That wiU be quite unnecessary. Sir Anthony. I 
have not deceived Cecil in any way. He is fully cog- 
nisant of certain episodes in my past life, and has made 
his decision, in spite of them. He is of age — ^" 

" But this is not a matter for him to decide. Miss 
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Tinney. My nephew is impulsive and headstrong, — 
he does not realize how irreparably this proposed step 
would affect his whole future life. You know the 
world far better than he, — you must know how fatal 
such a marriage would be, for him ! You believe that 
his happiness lies in your hands, — then loosen them, 
and set him free ! " 

" Sir Anthony, do you realize what you are asking 
of me? You speak of his future — but what of mine? 
Suppose I care for Cecil — really care? Is it likely 
that I will voluntarily relinquish the happiness within 
my grasp because of your sophistries ? " 

"Yes, if you love him, you will give him up. No 
woman who loves a man would willingly drag him down 
to destruction. The unfortunate part of this whole 
most unfortunate affair is that, if you care for my 
nephew, you must inevitably suffer. I sympathize with 
you most heartily, as does my sister, Mrs. Cope-Her- 
rington, but the situation is unalterable. However, it 
is our earnest wish to make everything as easy for you 
as possible, — to offer you some slight recompense for 
your magnanimity — '* he paused, involuntarily. 

Mary had risen to her feet, in sudden outraged fury. 
Her face was colorless, but her long, tawny eyes 
flashed fire. 

" So that is what you have come for, Sir Anthony ! '* 
her voice quivered under the iron control she had 
placed upon it. ** That is your errand — to bribe me ! 
To buy me off ! '' 

" My dear young woman — '* interposed the barris- 
ter, speaking for the first time, but she silenced him 
fiercely, 

"You think me purely mercenary, — that I en- 
trapped your nephew into a proposal of marriage as a 
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mere speculation, to force you to pay for his release! 
That is it, isn't it? Well, let me tell you, Sir Anthony, 
that if I thought your nephew's real happiness and 
mine lay in this mamage, nothing on earth could sepa- 
rate me from him ! " 

" Then you do not think so? You understand that 
such a marriage would be impossible.'* 

" I wrote to him this afternoon, releasing him.'* 

** My dear young lady — " 

But Mary silenced him with a weary gesture. Her 
rage had died within her as swiftly as it had risen. 
She felt suddenly tired and worn out with the conflict 
of her emotions, longing for an end to the interview, 
that she might be alone. 

"When Cecil asked me to marry him, I thought at 
first that it would be possible, but when I reflected, I 
realized that such a marriage would only end in misery 
for us both. There is nothing further to be said, gen- 
tlemen. The episode is closed, so far as Captain Cope- 
Herrington is concerned.'* 

"But not as far as we are concerned! My dear 
Miss Tinney, you are a woman of rare discernment and 
great unselfishness ! My nephew will thank you, in six 
months, for saving him from himself ! But I have here 
notes to the value of five thousand pounds, — I beg 
that you will allow me to leave them with you, not as 
a bribe, an insult, but as a sincere mark of our ap- 
preciation of your sacrifice." 

" I did not, and do not, love your nephew. Sir An- 
thony, — I wanted to be an honest woman, and I sin- 
cerely thought I could make him happy. I can't deny 
that his wealth and position influenced my decision, but 
: — I can't accept money, now." 

"Nevertheless^ I must beg that you do not decide 
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hastily, that you give yourself time for due reflection. 
Understand that we off^er this in payment for nothing, 
hut in sincerest friendship, as an expression of good- 
will. — You have the papers with you, Pennell? '* 

'' Yes, Sir Anthony. Here.'* 

** I beg that you will allow me to leave the notes, to- 
gether with these papers, here with you. We are at 
the Hotel Athenee. If you decide to accept the notes, 
— and I trust that you will, like a sensible young lady 
r— please sign the papers, as a mere matter of form, 
and return them to me in the morning. — We wiU not 
intrude upon your further, but please allow me to ex- 
press my admiration for your wisdom in the step you 
have taken, Miss Tinney. I am sure that you will 
never regret it. And I wish to tender my thanks to 
you for saving my nephew from the consequences of 
his own folly.'* 

He held out his hand to her, and after an instant's 
hesitation, she placed hers within it. 

After her two visitors had taken their departure, 
Mary stood for a long time as if turned to stone. Her 
resentment at the nature of Sir Anthony's mission 
faded when the justice of it was borne in upon her 
consciousness. After all, what was she more than he 
had supposed her, — a mere adventuress, a creature 
bartering herself for gain, for a livelihood, for lux- 
uries she could obtain no other way? It was natural 
that he should have considered her motives purely mer- 
cenary, and acted accordingly. But the thought of 
accepting the notes, of touching a penny of the money 
which came through the one pure honorable attachment 
she had ever known, was revolting to her. 

Long she pondered, and at last a revulsion of feel- 
ing came to her. After all, she must take up her life 
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again, she must go on as she had started, — this last 
episode showed her the futility of a hope for anything 
better. Her life had become hideous, repugnant to her, 
but she had deliberately made it what it was. She told 
herself fiercely that she was not sorry, she had no re- 
grets. Had she not deliberately chosen the path upon 
which her feet were set, she would still be a clod at the 
mill, broken by now in health and spirit, old before 
her time, — and surely her present condition was far 
better than the first! 

Had she not taken the only way open to her, her 
path could never, by the remotest possibility have 
crossed Cecil's. The very acts which placed her ir- 
revocably beyond the pale, had developed her into the 
woman who had chained his fancy. He was only a 
boy, young and impressionable, as his uncle had said. 
In a few months he would be glad of his escape, — she 
would swiftly become merely a phase of his Parisian 
memories. But she must live, — she must crush her 
foolish sentimental qualms and accept this money, this 
gift the gods offered. The small capital she had 
hoarded so carefully, the settlement the Baron had 
made upon her, — where should she turn when it had 
vanished? How Paula, and Myra, and the rest would 
laugh at her scruples! This money would enable her 
to live as she pleased for a long while to come — to 
study, and work, and make of herself the woman she 
wished to be. With it in her possession, she could turn 
her back, for a time at least, on the life of the past, 
and thoroughly equip herself for the future. Should 
sentimentality, the mere memory of a brief episode, de- 
prive her of the opportunity within her grasp? 

Feverishly, without giving herself time for further 
thought, she seized the papers and affixed her signature. 



CHAPTER XIV 

In an old and celebrated corner of the Latin Quar- 
ter, on a narrow, cobbled street, is a tiny, brick-paved 
court-yard, entered by an old stone gateway and 
flanked on three sides by ancient grey walls. It is 
swept and scrubbed and kept spotlessly clean by the 
old concierge, who dwells behind the first door to your 
right as you pass under the archway. Other little 
doors, some decorated by huge fantastic knockers of 
bronze and old brass, dot the three walls, with here 
and there a window, draped from within with soft white 
curtains, and bright with geraniums in bloom. An oc- 
casional cat, gaunt but gaily ribboned, sits with arched 
back and twitching tail regarding the casual intruder 
with true feminine curiosity, or lolls in sleepy indo- 
lence and content upon the broad sill. 

This tranquil backwater in the rushing turbulent 
torrent of Parisian life is known as the Impasse du 
Maine, and here Mary found an abode to her liking — 
a huge, bare, high-ceilinged studio with two tiny cham- 
bers adjoining. Here she established herself, far from 
the hectic existence of the grandes boulevards, from 
her former friends and the mode of life with which she 
was satiated and wearied beyond endurance, and here 
she commenced in real earnest to gratify her long- 
smouldering desire for a broader, more comprehensive 
knowledge than her past career had vouchsafed to her. 

With the announcement that she was leaving France 
for a time, and a vague intimation that the polo sea* 
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son would perhaps find her at Ostende, she had bidden 
adieu to Paula and her associates, and closed the little 
apartment on the rue Perouse, turning the key also 
on the poignant, bitter-sweet memories of which it had 
been the stage-setting. She dismissed her servants, all 
but the faithful Nina, who, volubly protesting against 
this latest whim, had nevertheless insisted upon ac- 
companying her mistress into her self-imposed exile. 

Pierre de Valcourt, a young Frenchman who had 
been a frequent visitor to the little house on the Ave- 
nue Wagram two years before, had first awakened her 
curiosity and interest in the Quartier, and now in her 
desire for a quiet comer, where she might study and 
work, undisturbed by friends, or any reminders of her 
old existence, the thought of this little colony across 
the Seine, unknown and unexplored by the denizens of 
that other world returned to her, and her quest for a 
domicile had ended in the Lnpasse du Maine. 

An ancient tapestry or two, a silk rug of mellow, 
time-blended hues, and some odd bits of wonderfully 
carved old furniture, picked up in out-of-the-way shops 
and comers, transformed the bare studio into a living 
room of comfort and beauty. Mary lined the walls 
with books, — a heterogeneous collection, some of 
which, it must be confessed, she had chosen merely for 
the quaintness or oddity of their bindings, but most 
of them were volumes, the authors of which she had 
heard mention of, and whom she had wished to make 
her friends. Flaubert and Gautier hobnobbed with Vol- 
taire and Rousseau, and Montesquieu and Le Sage el- 
bowed each other on the slender shelves, while Rabelais 
looked down upon them paternally from the mantel. 
A daintily laden tea-wagon, and a Louis Quatorze sew- 
ing-table lent gracious feminine touches to the austerity 
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of the room, and a great silky buff-colored matou, who 
appeared from nowhere and adopted Mary with con- 
descending approval, sprawled his graceful length be- 
fore the empty hearth, and added the last note of home- 
liness to the scene. 

Mary found her neighbors in the Impasse du Maine 
to be friendlily disposed, and incurious as to her ante- 
cedents or purpose in coming to dwell among them, and 
she was soon on excellent terms with them all. 

On her left, a youthful and optimistic artist, Philip 
Giron, daubed away at impossible ballet girls, in sub- 
lime enthusiasm, and when his funds were low, drew, 
with infinite disgust, the really clever cartoons, political 
and otherwise, which provided him with the necessaries 
of life. On the right, Aurel Mezlenyi, a Hungarian 
of indeterminate age, spare and stooping of figure, 
with huge, Iwninous dark eyes and long tapering sensi- 
tive fingers, worked interminably at the opera which 
was to make his name immortal, often playing a single, 
monotonous phrase over and over indefatigably, on his 
thin-toned piano, until Mary thought she should scream 
aloud at the maddening insistence of it, and then sud- 
denly, as if to make amends, dashing into a rioting 
czardas, or gliding tenderly into a strain so haunt- 
ingly sweet, that it left the girl quivering and starry- 
eyed. 

A middle-aged Englishwoman who illustrated maga- 
zine articles, and wore a Derby on her close-cropped, 
iron-grey curls; an elderly sculptor, and three merry 
art students completed the group of her neighbors, and 
all were soon her fast friends. 

When she explained, vaguely but with evident sin- 
cerity, that her object in taking up her abode in the 
Quartier was to make a study of French literature and 
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the arts, they threw out many helpful suggestions. The 
Englishwoman told her of certain classes to attend, and 
Monsieur Badin, the sculptor, at her tentative request, 
found a tutor for her, an ancient professor from a 
university in the south of France, who had come to 
the Quartier, on resigning his chair, to make his home 
with a lifelong friend, a marine painter of note. 

Under his guidance, Mary augmented her small li- 
brary valuably, and in his illuminating company she 
revisited the Louvre and other galleries and museums, 
finding that his deep and sympathetic knowledge 
opened new and undreamt-of treasures before her won- 
dering eyes. Now and again, Mezlenyi would descend 
upon her, in his impetuous, dominant way, and bear 
her off for an evening of weird glorious music, at the 
studio of one or another of his friends. She frequently 
accompanied the three students, also, to a merry din- 
ner at the Caf£ des Deux Magots, or the little Bras- 
serie de Lourdes, on the rue Jacob, and in return gave 
many a delightful little supper in her studio which 
every one attended, even the old professor, who sat 
with the yellow cat invariably perched upon his 
shoulder, and volubly discussed Nietzsche with Hilda 
Bickerstaff, the Englishwoman, — and the saucy Nina 
waited upon them all, and rolled her big sloe eyes at 
the susceptible youngest student. There were pleas- 
ant trips, too, out into the country, — to Suresnes or 
St. Cloud, or farther afield to Poissy, where they spent 
whole, delightful, languorous days, while the more seri- 
ous-minded sketched, and the rest read and lounged 
about, or prepared luncheon in true picnic fashion. 

It was still another phase of life to Mary, and she 
enjoyed it to the full. The easy camaraderie, which 
asked few questions but made no advances beyond the 
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boundary she had set about herself, was novel and re- 
freshing to her jaded senses and she responded quickly 
to the friendly atmosphere, and her nature opened like 
a flower. These people were workers, not drones, they 
knew life thoroughly, but they were not embittered nor 
dismayed. Poverty but softened them, failure brought 
sympathy and a tactfully helping hand — trouble only 
drew them closer together in a surer bond of friend- 
ship. When Mezlenyi fell ill with a fever, it was Hilda 
Bickerstaff, in a hideous dressing-gown and flapping 
slippers, who relinquished two orders and nursed him 
back to health ; and it was long before any one discov- 
ered that the patron who had purchased two of Philip 
Giron's impossible ballet girls, and thus enabled him 
to send his ailing sister to Normandy for the hot 
months, was Monsieur Badin, the old sculptor. 

Mary was astonished to discover how very cheaply 
she was living,— the simpUcity of her present mode 
of existence made but small demands upon her capital, 
and she missed none of the luxuries and extravagances 
which in the past had been mere accessories of her 
daily life. 

The summer passed swiftly, in a haze of perfect 
peace and contentment. If she sighed for the vision 
of social habilitation and triumph, which for a brief 
moment had been hers, it was as if over a passing dream. 
In her new environment, the affair of the previous win- 
ter seemed unreal and distorted in her memory, — only 
sometimes the thought of Cecil came with tender in- 
sistence, and brought a smile and a sigh. Dear boy, 
he had been so charming, — and so good! Had the 
fates ordained that she had become his wife, she would 
never, by look or word, have given him cause to sus- 
pect for an instant that she had not loved him. But 
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all that was past and gone now. She had received one 
missive from him in reply to her letter releasing him 
from their proposed marriage, — a wildly passionate 
and incoherent appeal, — and then, silence. She hon- 
estly hoped, for his own sake, that his infatuation for 
her would prove, as Sir Anthony had intimated, to be 
but a passing flame, soon smothered by the conven- 
tional routine of his life at Cope Manor. Yet she 
would not have been human, had she not desired also 
that a little memory of her might linger, and be an 
invisible bond between them, though the paths of their 
future lay far apart. 

The first frost of the winter had reached the Quar- 
tier, and nipped the geraniums on the windowsills in 
the Impasse du Maine, when one day, in an English 
society chronicle which Miss Bickerstaff had left with 
her, Mary came upon the portrait of a sweet-faced girl, 
in the tri-plumed coifl^ure of her presentation, and read 
beneath it of the approaching nuptials, at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, of the Honorable Millicent Gwen- 
doline Harborough, daughter of Lady Harborough, of 
Harborough Hall, Hants, to Captain Cecil Cope-Her- 
rington of the Fourth Lancers. Sir Anthony had been 
right, then, in his surmise, — the wound she had inflicted 
had been but a surface one, after all! That which 
Cecil had mistaken for a grand passion had proved but 
an incident, — perhaps he already "thanked*' her for 
saving him from himself ! Yet how charmingly he had 
wooed her, how sincere he had been, how passionately 
adoring! She — this girl with the serene brow and 
dominating chin, this " ripping girl Millicent," — she 
would preside in the house of his father's, and bear him 
children, and guard the musty honor of his name ! And 
she would rule him, too, or her looks belied her, — rule 
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him, and hedge him in with responsibilities until he 
grew stodgy, and beefy, and pompous, and the hot- 
headed boy who had laid his heart at her feet, would 
be as dead as the lilies he had showered upon her. 

Ah, well! those months would remain to her as a 
single white page in the soiled book of her memories, 
— he had given her what no other man had offered, 
and the solace of it would sweeten her life, forever. If 
she was a little chagrined at his prompt defection, the 
sting of her own conscience at the part she had played, 
was assuaged. 

When the ^cole reopened, and every one about her 
was hard at work once more, Mary found time, amid 
her own studies, to pause and envy them. Each had 
their talent, their vocation, their niche in the architec- 
ture of the world, however small and inconspicuous. 
But she — what was she? She had no talent, no 
asset, even, save the strange beauty and elusive charm, 
which had enabled her to escape from her sordid 
wretchedness, and the strong will which had saved her 
from the pitfalls of passion and acquired vices, to which 
a weaker nature might have succumbed. 

The vicissitudes of her life had taught her adapta- 
bility, and her ruling passion to grasp every experience 
which came her way, every new and untried phase of 
life, and make it her own, led to a desire to try her 
hand at the work her friends were engaged in. 

She borrowed a lump of clay from Monsieur Badin, 
and tried patiently to mould a bust of Gargantua, the 
buff-colored cat, but after several attempts she gave 
it up in despair. Her second effort was better — 
Philip Giron lent her an old canvas and some brushes 
and tubes, and she set boldly to work on a likeness of 
Hilda Bickerstaff. It was well for their friendship. 
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that the unconscious model was not present to behold 
the result. It was not flattermg; in fact, it was gro- 
tesque beyond description, but there was a suggestion 
about the squat badly-^lrawn figure, an expression in 
the smeary, hectic face, which was unmistakable in its 
resemblance to the subject. 

Philip and Mary shrieked with laughter over it, then 
hastily painted it out, lest the good woman might come 
upon it, and feel hurt at the unintended caricature. 
Philip honestly praised it, however, at the same time 
correcting, as far as he could, her most glaring mis- 
takes in drawing, and idiosyncrasies of color, and Mary 
was emboldened to continue. She purchased paints 
and canvas of her own, and Philip, under a strict pledge 
of secrecy — for she desperately feared the good-na- 
tured chaffing and ridicule of the others — gave her 
lessons, in their spare moments. 

She was forced to acknowledge to herself that she 
would never become an artist, — the trick of expres- 
sion, of likeness, was there, but the drawing was hope- 
lessly bad, and color blending utterly beyond her power 
and skill. 

One wintry afternoon, however, when a cold drizzle 
of rain without had made welcome a cheery blaze upon 
the hearth, she was looking over the contents of one 
of her trunks, when she came upon a rough sketch she 
had made years before, — the sketch of Rhoda Bering's 
tragic face, as she had last seen it on the steamer, and 
which had haunted her when the news of the unfor- 
tunate woman's death reached her. The sight of it 
brought back a shock of remembrance, and on a sud- 
den impulse she pinned it up on her easel, beside a fresh 
canvas, and set to work to reproduce it in colors. She 
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worked quickly until darkness set in, memory supply- 
ing the deficiencies of the hasty sketch, and as she 
blocked in the well-remembered face, her thoughts lin- 
gered on their brief but intimate friendship. How 
much wiser she was now, how much more fitted to com- 
prehend the depth of the other's sufi^ering, than she 
had been four years before! If she could but see her 
now, if she could comfort her, in the light of her greater 
knowledge and deeper understanding, perhaps she 
might have been able to turn her from her despairing 
purpose, to give her courage to face the future. But 
would it have been wise, or kind? Had not events 
taken the best course for the broken-hearted woman, 
after all? 

Philip Giron, stopping in at dusk, found her stiU 
feverishly at work, and with an exclamation of sur- 
prised interest, he surveyed the result of her labors. 
Then he took a hand himself, accentuating a line here 
and there, tonmg down a high-Hght, deepenmg and 
blending a shadow, till Rhoda Dering herself seemed 
to be gazing out at them, with her brooding, grief- 
haunted eyes, and shadowy, pathetic smQe. Unfin- 
ished as it was, Mary feared to mar its startling like- 
ness by another touch of the brush, but stood it upon 
the top of a bookcase and there Hilda Rickerstaff came 
upon it, a day or two later. 

"My word! What a study!'' she exclaimed. 
" How in the world did you come by it ? " 

" It — it is the likeness of a woman I knew," Mary 
replied hesitatingly, loath to confess that it was her 
own handiwork. 

"It's a lovely face, — but such a sorrowful one! 
There must have been a story behind those eyes ! " 
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<* There was." 

"Who did it? The subject's been cleverly worked 
out — few lines, and each one significant.'* 

"I did. — That is I took it from a hasty sketch 
I made once, and Philip touched it up for me.*' 

" You sly puss ! To think of your hiding this tal- 
ent of yours up your sleeve, all this while, and no one 
but Philip the wiser! It's wonderfully done, my dear, 
and the face is wonderful, as well. She might have sat 
for Dor£, might she not? She looks like a visualiza- 
tion of the soul of the damned ! " 

" She had suffered, — terribly. And it was too much 
for her in the end. — Here is the first rough sketch. 
I made it from memory, when I learned that she had 
— killed herself." 

** Poor creature ! Life's a beastly rotten game some- 
times, isn't it? The weaklings get trodden on, or 
kicked out from under foot, — the weaklings, or those 
who give too much." 

Mary looked at the square, commonplace figure be- 
fore her half fearfully. How far beneath the surface 
could those sharp, discerning eyes peer!— Or was it 
that she had unconsciously revealed the keynote of 
Bhoda Dering's life, in the wistful mouth and yearning 
eyes? 

She evinced an unmistakable disinclination to con- 
tinue the subject, and the Englishwoman dismissed it, 
tactfully. The sketch was put away, and the picture 
hung in a shadowed comer and all but forgotten. 

Some weeks later, when Christmas was fast approach- 
ing, and a quick flurry of snow had sent every one 
scurrying indoors, Nina entered the big studio, where 
Mary sat curled up in a great chair before the crack- 
ling blaze on the hearth, buried in a book, to say that 
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she had encountered Monsieur Badin in the courtyard 
when she was returning from the epicene. He was 
entertaining a friend, an American gentleman, he had 
said, and he begged leave to bring him in, and present 
him, later. 

With a sigh, Mary closed her book and set about 
helping Nina to set to rights the comfortable disorder 
of the studio. She was in a brooding, introspective 
mood, and disinclined for the effort of making con- 
versation with a stranger, but when Monsieur Badin 
arrived with his guest, she forgot herself, and her 
slightly ungracious humor, in her interest in the new- 
comer. 

Mr. Nor cross, as he had been presented to her, was 
a dark strikingly good-looking man, verging on middle 
age. The easy dignity of his bearing, the firm square 
jaw, and penetrating, level, grey eyes denoted the un- 
derlying strength and poise of the man who had found 
himself. His voice, full-throated, and sonorously 
rounded, indicated the public speaker, although the 
simple words he chose in conventional greeting, con- 
veyed no suspicion of teratology. His face was vaguely 
familiar — not as one she had known, but rather as 
one she had seen reproduced in newspapers — perhaps 
in cartoons. And the name, — Norcross, — where had 
she heard it before? She concluded that he must be 
a public man of some sort, prominent in affairs at 
home, but she could not place him in her mind. 

She gave them tea, and afterward Monsieur Badin 
went up to his studio to get some sketches of a group 
a colleague of his was executing, and which they had 
been discussing, leaving his friend alone with Mary. 

She was chatting easily of some trivialities, and her 
guest's abstracted gaze was wandering about the dim 
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studio, when suddenly his eyes fell upon the shadowy 
comer where hung the picture of Rhoda Dering, and 
rested there for an instant. Then he sprang to his 
feet, regardless of the interruption to his hostess, and 
approached the picture as if the sad eyes drew him, 
in spite of himself. 

Standing there before it, motionless, tense, he gazed 
for a long moment, while Mary watched him in speech- 
less amazement. Why should the picture have so im- 
pressed him, — have actually startled him into com- 
plete forgetfulness of himself and his surroundings? 
Could he, by any chance, have known Rhoda Dering? 

As she was pondering, he turned slowly to her, and 
at one glimpse of his changed face a flash of intuition 
came to her, and for an instant her heart stood still. 
Norcross, — he was Waldon Norcross, the lieutenant- 
governor — ^^! 

But he had broken the strained silence. 

"How — how did you come by that picture?*' his 
voice grated on the twilight stillness of the studio. 
"What artist painted it? Forgive my seeming rude- 
ness. Miss Tinney, but I must know ! '* 

** I painted it myself, from memory," she replied 
coldly, adding, ** The subject was a friend of mine." 

" You ! You painted it, — you knew her ! Will you 
pardon me if I ask where you met her? How long 
ago?" The queries seemed forced from him without 
his volition. 

** On a steamer coming from America, four years ago 
last September. Her name was Rhoda Dering. — 
Perhaps you know her." She could not resist the last 
remark, watching his moved face with curious imper- 
sonality as she spoke. 

" Yes, — I knew her." How his voice lingered over 
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the words ! " She was a very dear friend of mine. Her 
death — I presume you know of it? — was a great 
shock to me. Miss Tinney, I — I must have that pic- 
ture! You are an artist, aren't you, — I will gladly 
pay any price you name — '' 

" The picture is not for sale, Mr. Norcross." 
Mary's cold voice took on a note of determined final- 
ity. ** I am not an artist, — if this room were lighted, 
and you were any judge of painting, you would not 
have made such a mistake as to suppose me one. The 
picture is a mere daub, made from a hasty sketch drawn 
from memory some years ago. It is extremely badly 
done, but the likeness is there. Miss Dering was my 
friend, and no amount of money could purchase it." 

There was a pause, and then Mr. Norcross ap- 
proached her, gravely. 

** Miss Tinney, did you by any chance learn Rhoda 
Bering's story? " he asked, very gently. " Did she con- 
fide in you? " 

" I know how she died, and — why," Mary returned. 
It annoyed her that she should be impressed by the 
pathos in his mellow voice, that a sudden pity for his 
evident sufi^ering should steal insidiously over her. 
Pity ! What pity had he shown when he had taken the 
life of a good woman and made of it what he willed, 
only to cast her off when his need of her was at an 
end? It was just that he should suffer, for he had 
killed her as surely as if he had held the revolver at 
her breast. 

" She told you, then? " his voice was scarcely audi- 
ble. 

" The circumstances of her departure from Amer- 
ica? Yes, and of her previous life for some years, 
mentioning no names. But when the announcement of 
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her death appeared in the papers, together with some 
particulars which she had not related to me, I was 
forced to connect them in my own mind with what she 
had told me, and draw my own conclusion. — You are 
Waldon Norcross, are you not?" she added the query 
deliberately, and the man before her suddenly lost his 
self-controL Dropping into a chair, he covered his 
face with his hands, and for a space there was silence 
once more. At last, he raised his head, and Mary saw 
in his eyes that the man was shaken to the depths of 
his soul by this reopening of an old wound. 

"Yes,'* he said slowly. "I am Waldon Norcross. 
I am the man who is responsible for her death. If you 
know the whole story, — if you know the coward's part 
I played, even at the last, when I tricked her into leav- 
ing me, because I hadn't the courage to face the con- 
sequence of what I meant to do, you know what I am, 
what I know myself to be! I struggled, argued with 
myself, made excuses for myself in my own mind for 
the break which seemed necessary to my career, — but 
I couldn't go to her like a man, and tell her! Instead, 
I sent her out, alone into the world, believing in me, 
in my love for her, until the very last! You cannot 
condemn me, as I condemn myself, — you cannot loathe 
me as I loathe myself ! 

*^ She had been so unselfish, effacing herself always 
for me and my life work, that she had taught me to 
regard my career as the only thing in the world which 
counted — she had imbued me with the idea that noth- 
ing must be allowed to stand in its way! And when 
the great opportunity came to me, when the goal for 
which I had been striving all my life was before me, 
almost within my grasp, I felt in my blind egotism and 
pride that nothing else mattered, that everything must 
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give way before that one paramount thing. Our hap- 
piness, our love, her years of patient self-sacrifice and 
immolation, — what did they count against the fulfil- 
ment of my ambition? Great God! If I could have 
known, if only a glimpse of the futility, the mockery 
of it all, could have been vouchsafed to me ! 

** I know what you must think of me, and justly, — 
but if I could make you believe that I have suffered, if 
I could make you understand a little of what the real- 
ization of that which I have done means to me, you 
would pity me, instead of utterly condemning. I am 
asking for no sympathy, — I desire none. Words are 
meaningless and cheap, now, I know, and nothing can 
make them of any avail, but ah ! I would give all these 
empty honors which have come to me, if I could bring 
her back, — if I could undo what I have done ! '* 

His voice broke, and he rose and walked swiftly to 
the window, where he stood gazing out with unseeing 
eyes at the wind-driven snow swirling about in the little 
courtyard. Twilight deepened and the shadows crept 
from their comers and stole over the room, and Mary 
still sat motionless in her chair, her eyes fixed upon 
the dying fire on the hearth. 

Then, with a long sigh of decision she rose and ap- 
proached the picture of Bhoda Dering, reaching up 
gently and taking it down from the walL Then, with 
it in her hands, she went to him. 

^ Mr. Norcross, you may have the picture,*' she said 
very softly. "I believe that you have suffered, too, 
and I am sorry. After all, it is a matter between you 
two, alone. She loved you, and — she would have for- 
given.'' 

He took both her hands in his, the picture held be- 
tween them. 
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"You are — kind/* he said, huskily. "I shall. not 
attempt to thank you, — you have done more for me, 
in giving me this, than I can ever tell you, more than 
I can ever repay. And you have given me my first 
word of comfort in all these weary years. She loved 
me — she would have forgiven. If there is a hereafter. 
Miss Tinney, she must understand everything now, — 
she knows what expiation I have made ! " 

There was a cheery knock on the door, and Monsieur 
Badin entered, a portfolio beneath his arm. 

"Mon Dieu!'* he exclaimed, peering through the 
gloom at the two by the window. "Zat concierge! 
6he clean, and clean, and clean, and when she have 
feeneesh, parbleu ! I can find nosing ! She weel tr-trot 
about in heaven wiz a mop and a broom, sans doubt, 
sat Madame Heloise! '' 



CHAPTER XV 

Mart's interest in painting waned after the inci- 
dent of Rhoda Bering's picture. She tried long and 
faithfully to make a new reproduction of the face from 
the rough draft, but although she put her best effort 
in the task, the likeness would not come* It seemed 
to her that it was like a trick which was once discov* 
ered, and now lost to her again* She copied the draw- 
ing of the original painstakingly, but when finished the 
face was lifeless and simpering, with none of the com- 
pelling power of brooding despair which had dominated 
the first. 

Waldon Norcross never came again, but on the eve 
of his departure from Paris, a package came to her 
from a silversmith on the rue de la Paix, and a note 
fi'om the American himself. The letter was a mere 
expression of gratitude for her great kindness, but be- 
neath the simple dignity of the words he had chosen, 
Mary could read much. The package contained a tall, 
slender, silver vase, graceful and exquisitely chaste. 
In the austerity of its conception and purity of line, it 
reminded Mary of some of the sacred vessels of silver 
and gold, which she had seen on the altars in cathe- 
drals, and she chose to consider it not a gift to herself, 
but an offering to the memory of the girl who was 
dead, a sort of memorial to their brief friendship. A 
few days later, Mary read in the Journal of the ar- 
rival in Cannes of "Monsieur Waldon Norcross, 
Madame Norcross, et enfant." So he had fulfilled his 
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intention of marrying the woman who could further 
his ambitions, — and now there was a little child! 
Mary wondered if the young mother was happy, if no 
suspicion ever crossed her mind that her husband's 
heart was not in her keeping, but buried in an inefface- 
able memory, that the very child she had borne him 
perhaps augmented, rather than assuaged, an old pain. 
And Mary began dimly to comprehend his martyrdom, 
— self-inflicted, and for which he had only himself to 
blame, but a very real martyrdom, nevertheless, — 
what he must have suffered, and was still daily, hourly 
suffering, and would inevitably so suffer, as long as 
memory was vouchsafed him. The thought of what 
Rhoda Dering had been called upon to endure, also, 
returned to her, and she was overwhelmed with the pity 
of it all, the needless pain, the three lives virtually 
sacrificed on the inexorable altar of the man's ruthless 
ambition. 

The ensuing weeks passed uneventfully, and Mary's 
interest in her studies grew with her advancing knowl- 
edge. As she came more and more in contact with the 
people of the Quartier, and made friends among them, 
her contentment and happiness increased. In vain she 
reminded herself sternly that some day she must put 
all this behind her, and go out into the world again, 
back to the old life which she loathed unspeakably, but 
from which there could be no recourse. After all, she 
had no real place among these people, who accepted her 
in kindly camaraderie, — no talent, no life-work. To 
exist for the rest of her life on her slender capital was 
out of the question, and she had no other resource than 
the physical attributes with which nature had provided 
her, the means, however odious, which had served her 
in the past. 
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Opportunities for romance were not lacking in her 
present environment. Her pecuKar, involuntary ap- 
peal to the senses was not lost upon more than one 
susceptible member of her coterie, but when Mary was 
made aware of any tendency toward sentiment, she dex- 
terously but unmistakably placed a taboo upon it. 
She was arrogantly confident of her invulnerability. 
An affair of the heart was beyond the pale of her imag- 
inings, it could only prove a stumbling-block in the 
scheme of life which she had outlined for herself. She 
would go forth when the need came, fancy free, and 
thoroughly equipped mentally for the sterner issues of 
the struggle, and when fortune had poured into her 
lap sufficient wealth to enable her to live her life to 
please herself, she would return to her own country, 
and begm anew. 

She had a natural linguistic gift, and her wandering 
existence with Baron Iverskoi had given her opportuni- 
ties to acquire a smattering of Spanish, Grerman and 
Italian, besides French, in which last she had, of 
course, perfected herself. This attribute augmented 
her popularity with the cosmopolitan group of which 
she had become a part. 

Among her newer acquaintances was a Spanish 
painter of some renown, a moody, idealistic individual, 
with the true soul of the artist, who deliberately turned 
his back upon the masterly delineation of voluptuous 
types of Andalusian beauty, which had brought him 
deserved fame, and sought to give expression, in sym- 
bolic form, of the subtle phantasies which flooded his 
mystic brain. 

Something in the girl's repression, some note of hid- 
den strength and suggestion of latent power and slum- 
bering passion in her long, heavy-lidded, sullen eyes, 
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fascinated Senor Ddvajo from the first moment of their 
meeting, and he studied her with absorbed interest, 
while Mary, quite imconscious of the impression she had 
created, looked upon him as a new and wholly delight- 
ful type. 

Their friendship quickly progressed to a stage of 
pseudo intimacy of thought, and he revealed to her 
what he could express of his nebulous aspirations. Her 
mind, as yet unopened to the full comprehension of 
a higher ideality, nevertheless intuitively grasped some- 
thing of that which he sought to convey, and her ready 
and sympathetic response fired him with inspiration. 
When he somewhat tentatively asked her to pose for 
him, she acquiesced with enthusiasm, and eagerly 
awaited the hour appointed for her first sitting. 

She had supposed that the picture was to be a mere 
portrait, and was therefore rather mystified when 
Senor Delvajo made his plans known to her. He posed 
her in a mediaeval, clinging, slate-grey gown of heavy 
lustreless silk, reclining easily on a great stone settle, 
with her chin resting upon her folded hands and her 
unfathomable eyes gazing steadily out upon him. The 
background was sombre, the foregroimd in neutral grey- 
greens, and the only high-lights were in her glorious 
hair, the dull gold of her girdle, and in her eyes. 

Privately, she was distinctly disappointed, — the 
gown, the pose, the gloom of the picture lightened only 
by a radiance which seemed to come from within the 
figure in the foregroimd, conveyed nothing to her mind. 
She supposed it to be symbolical of something, in his 
mind, but she would have preferred being done in a 
modem gown, in a brilliant, rich setting. However, 
she was diverted by the novel experience of posing, and 
the gradual but sure growth of the picture each day. 
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beneath the strokes of his magic brush, fascinated her. 

His studio was a great, bare place — old paint tubes, 
palettes, mahl-sticks, and bits of faded, barbaric-hued 
drapery, were thrown about in hopeless confusion, and 
fragmentary sketches were piled everywhere. It was 
purely a workshop, with no touch of beauty anywhere, 
wholly lacking in the delicate influence of a woman's 
hand, and yet it had an attractiveness, a certain ap- 
peal of its own. Others felt it, also, — brother artists 
and sculptors, who found time to leave their own work, 
and toil up the steep pitch of the narrow stairway for 
a pipe and a chat with their friend. 

Often, if inspiration assailed him, and footsteps were 
heard upon the rickety landing, he would hold up his 
slim dark hand to warn her to make no sound, and they 
would sit in ludicrously strained silence until the thun- 
derous knocks upon the door had ceased, and the foot- 
steps died away. Or, if he happened to be in the mood, 
he would shout a request for the name of his caUer 
through the door, and, mutely demanding her permis- 
sion, would invite him in. Then would follow delight- 
ful hours which the girl would store away in her mem- 
ory; golden hours of the most perfect congeniality, 
when famous men whose names were by-words in the 
world of art on two continents put aside the glamour 
of their own achievements, to praise, and censure, and 
argue, and jest in the utmost peace and contentment 
of soul. She would sit, sometimes wholly forgotten, 
drinking in the wit and wisdom of these sentient minds, 
lost to self in the atmosphere surrounding her. 

Sometimes, too, when the long hours of posing wear- 
ied her, or the early winter twilight fell apace, he would 
make tea in the battered old brass kettle on the glowing 
coals in the grate, and they would spend a cosy hour 
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together, laughing and chattering like children at a 
feast. 

Meantime, winter was far advanced, and the picture 
grew magically, until the woman in the shadowy gown 
seemed to stand forth, quick with life, and the smoulder- 
ing eyes leapt out and gripped the beholder with the 
all-compelling fixity of their gaze. 

One day, Mary was late for her appointment with 
Senor Delvajo. She had been unavoidably detained 
at home until past the hour for her sitting, and she 
hurriedly ascended the steep flight of stairs leading to 
his studio. As she paused on the landing to regain 
her breath before knocking upon the door, she heard 
voices within, — Senor Delvajo's and another which she 
did not recognize, — and quite involuntarily she lis- 
tened. 

" Yesi, a find ! " Senor Delvajo was saying. ** A mar- 
vellous creature, my dear Daingerfield, — a type for 
which I have long searched in vain. I call the picture 
* La Toute-Puissance.' '* 

" * Potentiality,' " the stranger translated. His 
voice, low, and rich, and mellow, soimded musically 
upon her ears. "Yes, it is all that, and more. It's 
a wonderful face, Delvajo, — what strength, what ca- 
pacity for passion! She's just what I want for my 
Lilith. Who is she?" 

" She's not a model, my dear fellow. She's an 
Americain studying literature of the French, here in 
the Quartier. Just a — what do you say? — a hobby, 
I think. She seems possessed of some wealth, — one 
can never comprehend the ideas, the idiosyncrasies of 
your compatriots. I persuaded her to sit for me, — 
for mere friendship, you understand." Senor Delvajo's 
explanation was bland. 
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"But she shall pose for me, — she must! There Is 
not another woman in Paris who so embodies my con- 
ception of Lilith." Mary, on the landing, smiled to 
herself at the impatient, dominating tone. The ego- 
tism of genius ! " Must,'' indeed ! It was like a chal- 
lenge, a gauntlet cast at her feet. ** Compatriot," 
Senor Delvajo had said; — she would show this dom- 
ineering countryman of hers, if the opportunity came, 
that it would be no small matter to persuade her to 
acquiesce in his desire. But Senor Delvajo was speak- 
ing again, in half jocular expostulation. 

" She may be willing to pose for you, of course, my 
dear Daingerfield, — but who can presage the whims 
and vagaries of the feminine mind? Should she de- 
cline, you cannot, in this enlightened era, seize upon 
her like a cave man, and bear her off to your strong- 
hold in the rue Notre Dame des Champs ! " 

" She cannot decline, Delvajo, — she shall not be al- 
lowed to decline ! She is my Lilith in the flesh ! Shall 
my statue, my masterpiece, be lost to the world because 
of a woman's whim? Who is she? " 

Like a war-horse, scenting battle, Mary flung up her 
head, with quivering nostrils, p-nd a red spot glow- 
ing in each cheek, and knocked sharply upon the 
door. 

There was a sudden silence within, and then Senor 
Delvajo^s raised voice, bidding her enter. 

She stood in the doorway for an instant, surveying 
them both, and her eyes met those of the stranger. 
There ensued an electric pause, and Mary, to her un- 
speakable annoyance, felt an unbidden flush arise in 
her cheeks, beneath the steady gaze, and her own eyes 
wavered and fell. 

Senor Delvajo rose quickly from his chair. 
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*^ Mademoiselle Tinnee, allow me to present my very 
great friend Monsieur Richard Daingerfidd." 

"Mademoiselle," the stranger bowed perfunctorily, 
in response to her cold acknowledgment of the intro- 
duction, but his eyes never left her face, and during 
the ensuing conversation she was uncomfortably aware 
of his ' appraising scrutiny. She felt a natural im- 
pulse to regard him in return, but kept her eyes ob- 
stinately averted. 

Her initial glance had revealed a man of an utterly 
different type from the many she had encountered in 
the course of her peregrinating career. The first im- 
pression which he conveyed to her was that of bigness, 
— he was colossally built, long of limb, and mighty of 
chest. His great head was well set upon his massive 
shoulders, he wore a shaggy beard, and his shock of 
hair although lustreless, was as tawny as Mary's own. 

"Monsieur Daingerfield is a countryman of yours. 
Mademoiselle," Senor Delvajo was saying. "Like our 
friend Monsieur Badin, he eschews the paintbrush and 
canvas for the chisel and a block of marble, but he 
has done us the honor of approving of our picture." 

"Yes?" replied Mary, coldly. Then, pointedly, 
she added, " I am sorry to be late for the sitting, Mon- 
sieiir Delvajo, but I was detained. I shall be ready 
in a moment." And she turned toward the dressing 
screen. She could not resist the impulse to be rude 
to this over confident stranger, whose eyes took on a 
look of quiet amusement, as if he discerned her pique 
and divined its cause. 

" We will not be in haste. Mademoiselle ! " remarked 
Senor Delvajo, with a glance toward his friend. " It 
is bitterly cold to-day, — take this big chair here by 
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the fire, and I will make some tea. Monsieur Dainger^ 
field had been telling me of a statue on which he is en- 
gaged, — you will be interested, I am sure, to hear of 
it, also." 

Mary, suddenly ashamed of her little outburst of 
rudeness, sank down in the low chair, and began draw- 
ing oflF her gloves. After all, they were mere children 
at heart, these geniuses — she had thrown herself into 
contact with so many of them in the last few months, 
that she had learned to take their supreme egotism as 
part of the artistic temperament. It was foolish of 
her to take umbrage at this stranger's calm assump- 
tion that she must comply, wiDy-nilly, with his wishes. 
She turned graciously to him, but did not meet hia 
eyes. 

" So you know my neighbor. Monsieur Badin? '* she 
asked, ignoring the lead Senor Delvajo had given her, 
sure that, like his brother artists, the sculptor would 
inevitably introduce the subject of his own work in 
good time. 

"Yes, a splendid old fellow, isn't he? — A neigh- 
bor of yours. Miss Tinney? " 

^^I have a studio near his, in the Impasse du 
Maine.—* Have you seen his latest group for the Lille 
Memorial?'' 

** No, I haven't, I must look him up. — You are in- 
terested in sculpture? " 

**I am interested, naturally, in the work of my 
friends," Mary replied, evasively. 

** But not in art for art's sake, — I see," the 
stranger smiled — a warm, winning smile, which light- 
ened his own countenance for a flash and was gone. 
^^Our craft, especially, is seldom interesting to those 
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who are not of it, unlike yours, for instance, Delvajo. 
Color, warmth, suggestion, — all these appeal more to 
the lay mind than a mere shapeless mass of stone." 

" But you — you seem to be the real creators, after 
all — we but picture on a canvas that which we see — 
with the heart, the mind, as well as the eyes, it is true, 
but we are, in the end, reproducers. And if you have 
not color, not atmosphere, you have form, in its high- 
est sense." Delvajo spoke eagerly, generously, but his 
eyes lingered caressingly on the canvasses piled in a 
corner. 

" It does not seem to me," Mary had forgotten her- 
self ; her eyes shone and the lovely color had deepened 
in her face, " that a sculptor creates — he seems only 
to chisel away the stone which imprisons some beautiful 
thing. When I go to Monsieur Badin's great studio, 
or Roguet's, or Cassenet's, and see an unfinished statue, 
like some wonderful, colossal creature struggling to 
free itself, I long to tear and dig at the marble with 
my bare hands and release it ! " 

"Will you come to my studio .^^ Will you let me 
show you some of my work?" the stranger spoke 
quietly, compellingly. There was more of command 
in his voice than a question. "Delvajo shall bring 
you to-morrow." 

" Sometime, perhaps. I should be delighted. But 
to-morrow — " Mary demurred, in sudden reluctance 
incomprehensible to herself, adding somewhat lamely, 
" the — the picture, you know ! Senor Delvajo is most 
anxious to complete, and I — I have not much time 
for posing." 

" But you will come for an hour, — Delvajo, you will 
be generous ! " the stranger turned, in his authoritative 
way, to his friend. " * La Toute-Puissance ' is so 
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nearly finished, you can spare an afternoon. You have 
not seen my Viking, and Miss Tinney will, I am sure, 
be interested in that Woman-and-Tigress group, al- 
though it's a rank failure." 

"Failure!'' Senor Delvajo remonstrated. "Impos- 
sible! It is wonderful! The critics — " 

" The critics ! Bah ! They took the woman for an 
unclothed animal trainer! They are like moles — can 
they expound to others the truth, the crux of an in- 
spiration they ar6 themselves incapable of comprehend- 
ing? I failed — but somehow I cannot destroy it. 
The tigress, at least, seems real to me." 

" But the conception is a marvellous one ! " insisted 
the artist. *' How could you have failed?" 

" The model," returned the other, briefly. ** She 
was a glorious, sensuous looking creature, but she had 
the soul of a sheep! — Then you will come? " 

" Gladly — if it is Mademoiselle's pleasure." Senor 
Delvajo turned to Mary deprecatingly. " The Viking 
— I have great desire to see it. It goes to America 
soon, does it not? " 

" Next week. And a pork-packer will set it up ap- 
propriately in an Italian garden on Lake Erie, I have 
no doubt." The sculptor made a little grimace which 
twitched his beard, and created a fine net-work of lines 
at the comers of his eyes. " Koehler, the dealer, of 
Chicago, bought it at the last exhibition. The critics 
of the lake city will cavil at it, I suppose, to show their 
sturdy, American independence of European opinion 
and approval, and fair artistic daughters of the Mid- 
dle West will conclude that the Viking is a very ugly 
old man." He rose, turning suddenly to Mary. " You 
will come, Miss Tinney? " 

" Thank you, yes, Mr. Daingerfield. I shall be 
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glad — ^ she stammered her acceptance. She was con- 
scious then, only of the overpowering size of the man. 
As he stood before her, he dwarfed the Spaniard's slim 
elegance of figure, and seemed to fill the studio, large 
as it was. 

Somehow, try as she might, she could not dismiss 
the sculptor from her thoughts that evening. He had 
made a profound impression upon her, which was not 
easily to be shaken off. The man's personality was 
so dominant, so forceful, the breadth and bigness of 
him, the strength of his will seemed so sweeping that 
it crowded everything else from her thoughts as puny 
and inconsiderable. She felt an unaccountable sense 
of almost fear toward him. She was provoked with 
herself, too, for the eagerness with which she looked 
forward to the next day. He was undoubtedly a clever 
man, possibly a genius, and his work would be well 
worth seeing, but that would be the limit of their ac- 
quaintance. She told herself that his friendship would 
not be worth while cultivating, they could not meet on 
any congenial ground, — had not one interest in com- 
mon. Why then, did the man so persistently intrude 
himself upon her thoughts? He was a new and curi- 
ous type, — she had met scores of men in the last few 
years, toward the majority of whom she had been as 
utterly indifferent as though they had not existed. 
Those whom she had liked, even casually, had all ap- 
pealed to her more than this egotistical, self-assured, 
coldly arrogant person! She felt that she could very 
easily dislike this countryman of hers most heartily. 
And yet — there was something about him, his over- 
whelming masculinity, perhaps, which was compelling 
in its magnetism. 

The following afternoon Senor Delvajo presented 
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himself at her studio, and as they walked to the rue 
Notre Dame des Champs, he told her what he knew 
of the man who was to be their host. 

" He is a wonderful person, this Monsieur Dainger- 
field,'' he remarked. ** He has genius, his modelling is 
superb! He will be the great man of his time, if he 
does not bum himself out. His temperament, you un- 
derstand. Mademoiselle Tinnee, — it is all flame and 
ice! His — how do you say? — his nature, is a hot- 
bed of contradictions. He will work like a madman, 
showing no mercy to his models or himself. Then 
quite suddenly, if his inspiration baffles him for the 
moment, or something goes wrong, he wiU close his 
studio abruptly, and disappear for weeks, returning 
only when his genius conquers him. You must not let 
his moods disconcert you. Mademoiselle. When he is 
aroused, he is sometimes of a violence unbelievable, of 
which he is quite unconscious. He makes many friends, 
but some enemies, because all cannot understand him. 
I myself, — I am his friend, and I love him, but to me 
he is quite, quite incomprehensible! You — you will 
perhaps understand him. Mademoiselle, and if you do, 
you will love him, as I." 

Mary smiled to herself, but made no reply. 

Richard Daingerfield met them on the threshold of 
his workshop — a vast, bam-like chamber, in which 
stood colossal figures and heroic groups, ghostly in their 
canvas wrappings, which were intersected sharply by 
the framework of the scaffolding. Mary looked about 
her in wonderment. She had never seen so huge a place 
— Monsieur Badin and the other sculptors she knew 
made only their busts and smaller figures and bas-re- 
liefs in their studios, executing their gigantic groups 
elsewhere. 
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Here, when the canvas which swathed them was re- 
moved, Mary beheld herculean figures, their massive 
sinewy limbs and classically moulded features sentient 
with life. Near her was a wrestling group, their rip- 
pling muscles standing out in knots on their splendid 
limbs and backs, their faces contorted in the grimace 
of supremest physical effort ; there, lay a sleepy woman, 
her head pillowed upon one rounded arm, the swelling 
breasts and long, sensuous lines of her glorious body 
more accentuated than concealed by her clinging drap- 
eries. Mary could almost see the gentle rise and fall 
of her bosom, the quivering of her delicate limbs as 
some amorous dream assailed her slumbers. In a hud- 
dled mass in a comer lay a shattered bust, the frag- 
ments grotesque in their lofty tranquillity of expression 
amid the ruin. Nearby lay a mallet, where it had been 
flung from a violent hand; — a significant evidence of 
the temperament to which Senor Delvajo had alluded. 

The Viking stood under the north light, a majestic 
figure, stalwart and grim, erect under the crown of 
his years, his Spartan face eloquent of victory in his 
life-long battle with the malign fury of the deep. The 
relentless determinatio;!^^ the indomitable strength of 
will in the powerful rugged countenance seized upon 
the girPs impressionable brain and for long moments 
she stood rapt before it, her ears closed to the enthusi- 
astic encomiums of Senor Delvajo. 

Then suddenly it was borne in upon her conscious- 
ness that the sculptor was scrutinizing her in his mad- 
deningly dispassionate way, watching every play of 
expression, every changing shade upon her face, with 
the intentness of a scientist studying a chart. 

A m^k-like shadow dropped over her face and she 
turned away, her lids narrowed to conceal the resent- 
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ment snapping fire in her topaz eyes. So that was his 
object in asking her to his studio — to analyze the 
effect of the impression created on her by his genius, 
to use her generous response, her quick appreciation, 
to influence her to his own ends. And she had come 
tamely, in answer to his bidding, had walked blindly 
into the trap he had set for her, in his sublimity of 
self-interest. Ah, but she would show him ! — 

He followed her, as she moved slowly off. 

*' Here is the group of which I spoke yesterday, Miss 
Tinney, — the Woman and Tigress. You will readily 
see why it failed to embody my conception.*' 

Without resorting to ridiculous, uncalled-for rude- 
ness, she could not ignore the man, but she turned 
slowly, her eyes deliberately veiled in indifference, in 
the direction his gesture indicated. 

There crouched the tigress, a magnificent specimen 
of her breed, her massive head lowered sullenly, her tail 
arrested in a twitch of wrathful subjection, her claws 
unsheathed and outspread like a cat's, her ears flattened 
against the velvet undulations of her great neck; and 
sprawled across her flank in fearless abandon, lay the 
splendid, nude body of a woman, one arm outflung in 
careless sovereignty over the broad back of the sub- 
jugated brute. It was superb, incomparable — until 
one looked in the face of the woman. That was a mere 
morsel of flesh, perfect in contour, but utterly expres- 
sionless, torpid and meaningless as the face of an idol. 
It seemed almost a profanation, a prostitution of his 
genius, that his hand should have chiseled that abor- 
tive thing. The girl's petty resentment was lost in 
the pity of it. 

" You understand? " 

She turned to him in impulsive sympathy. 
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*^ It is a wicked thing — a sacrilege! How could 
you have done it ! " 

Richard Daingerfidd shrugged his shoulders in help- 
less disgust. 

^* What could I do? It was the model — she had no 
sensibility, no soul.— Miss Tinney, I have long de- 
sired to execute a certain thing — to put into imper- 
ishable marble my conception of Lilith. You know the 
legend of her? This wretched failure of mine has 
taught me the futility of attempting the work without 
a model who could be imbued with my inspiration. I 
have searched for such a model in vain, and relegated 
my masterpiece finally to the place of unattainable 
things, in despair of finding her. 

^^Miss Tinney, I think I have come upon her, at 
last! After years of futile search, I have discovered 
her, the embodiment of my Lilith! — Will you pose 
for me? I know the audacity of my request,— ^ I know 
that you are not a professional model, that you con- 
sented to sit for Delvajo as a favor to a friend, and 
that I am practically a stranger to you, but I beg you 
most earnestly to grant my request.*' 

He had come close to her, his brown eyes holding an 
appeal which reminded her irresistibly of a faithful 
dog's. She felt the power of his magnetism, her senses 
leaped to meet the flame of his desire, but she steeled 
herself against the traitorous capitulation of her will. 

** I am sorry, Mr. Daingerfield," she said coldly, not 
daring to meet his eyes. " My posing for Senor Del- 
vajo was, as you say, a favor to a friend. It is very 
tiring, and I find that it bores me, besides, my time 
must be devoted to my work, my studio. My consent- 
ing to sit for the picture in the first place, was the re- 
sult of a mere — whim." 
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Richard Daingerfield's eyes grew ominous. 

** So you were eavesdropping yesterday, Miss Tinney, 
as I imagined. Thfeit I suppose, is a feminine pre- 
rogative which must go unchallenged. But surely you 
are not so small-minded, so narrow in your point of 
view, that you wiD allow a petty resentment for a few 
careless words of mine to influence you to refuse my 
request! Without a model I am helpless, — I have 
searched all Paris for months and found no woman who 
can aid me to create my masterpiece, but you^ I am 
utteriy at your mercy! Will you let a mere matter 
of pique stand in the way? '* 

Mary's face reddened, but she forced her angry eyes 
to meet his. 

'^ I am sorry," she repeated, ^' I am sensible of the 
honor you do me, Mr. Daingerfield, but what you ask 
of me, is out of the question. I regret that I cannot 
help you.'* 

He bowed in silent acquiescence to her decision, but 
as he stepped back, his face was a study of anger, and 
bitter disappointment. Mary felt no elation at her 
triumph, but rather an accountable sense of shame. 
She summoned Senor Delvajo quickly, and took her de- 
parture, fearing every moment that her spiteful reso- 
lution would give away before the dumb desire in her 
host's eyes. Had she not overheard those arrogantly 
contemptuous words, how eagerly she would have re- 
sponded to his desire, how honored she would have felt 
that he had chosen her as the personification of his in- 
spiration! Yet after all it was an imheard-of thing 
which he asked so casually of her, a stranger! The 
audacity of it was almost incredible — no one but a 
creature blinded by supreme egotism would have sug- 
gested it so precipitately. 
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Nevertheless, she was conscious of a covert hope that 
he would pursue the matter, — that he would come to 
her, more humbly even than before, and beg her to re- 
consider her refusal to help him. She told herself that 
her second victory would be sweeter than the first, — 
she rehearsed in her mind the problematic scene, and his 
ultimate departure, crushed beneath the weight of her 
sarcasm. But in her heart, she knew that if he asked 
her again, she would consent; if he came to her she 
would capitulate, she would be unable to withstand the 
spell of his magnetism. 

The weeks passed, however, and he did not appear, 
nor did he come again to Senor Delvajo's studio. 
When, after a mental struggle she voiced a tentative 
question concerning him to the Spaniard one day, it 
was only to be told that he had disappeared again. 
Something had occurred to thwart him, and in one of 
his customary rages he had closed his studio and van- 
ished, le bon Dieu alone knew where. Sapristi ! he was 
of a temperament impossible, this American ! 

Meanwhile, the picture was at last finished and sent 
away, and after interminable weeks of almost unbear- 
able suspense, Senor Delvajo rushed in one day in a 
frenzy of triumph and delirious joy, to announce the 
scarcely believable news — La Toute-Puissance had 
been accepted for the Salon! 

Mary felt an inexplicable reluctance to viewing it in 
public, and she would not go until the exhibition was 
well on. She chose a dull, rainy afternoon, and went 
alone, heavily veiled and in a simple severe tailor-made 
trotteur. The picture, for a wonder, had been skil- 
fully and judiciously hung, just at the right angle for 
the light to fall softly upon it, bringing out in startling 
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intensity the sombre potency of the smouldering eyes. 

Mary gasped at the bold realism of it, — the woman 
in grey seemed to gaze back at her as from a mirror, 
calm and inscrutable, from the unfathomable depths 
of her eyes. Unconscious of her movement she flung 
back from her face the enveloping folds of the heavy 
veil, and studied the painting as if every brush-stroke 
was not already familiar to her. 

As she stood regarding it, she gradually became 
aware of the presence of another, and felt an odd sense 
of familiarity in the gaze which was bent upon her. 
Irresistibly, she raised her eyes, and for the third time 
in her life met those of the stranger whose path seemed 
so inexplicably destined to cross hers, — the man who 
had created such an ineffaceable impression upon her 
at Sheepshead, long years before, whose look had chal- 
lenged hers across the gaming-table at Monte Carlo. 
He looked older, more world-worn, the little tell-tale 
lines had formed beneath his steel-grey eyes and deep- 
ened about his mouth, and the scar across his cheek- 
bone had faded perceptibly. But his expression had 
not changed, — the good-humored cynicism still lin- 
gered, the impersonal interest of the bystander, quick- 
ened now by instant recognition, leaped in his eyes. 
He glanced from her to the picture, evidently recog- 
nizing at once the significance of the likeness, and seem- 
ing on the point of impulsive speech. Then, with an 
afterthought he checked himself, and stepped back, his 
eyes still fastened upon her. 

Mary dropped her veil, and moved off slowly, — 
the moment had passed, but the incomprehensible im- 
pression returned again, that this man, whoever he 
might be, was destined to be of vital moment to her in 
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the future, — that on him alone would rest some crisis 
in her career. It passed as swiftly as it had come, but 
the curious sensation of his nearness prevailed, that, 
and a prescience of suspense, of waiting. When was 
this man to enter her life? 



CHAPTER XVI 

The spring had come, and still Mary lingered in 
the Impasse du Maine, although for weeks she had told 
herself that it was time for her to start out afresh. 
Much as she loved the life of the Quartier, she could 
not define to herself the motive which actuated her to 
put off her departure from month to month. She rea- 
soned with herself, argued, struggled, — but stayed on. 
It was natural, she told herself, that she should shrink 
in loathing from the life which for a time she had put 
from her^ and that she should cling to the happiness 
and peace of mind she had found in this little colony of 
joyous, happy-go-lucky congenial spirits, although she 
had known from the beginning that this could be but 
an interim, that she must go on as she had begun, until 
she had worked out her own material salvation. It 
was utterly contrary to her strong-willed nature to 
shirk the inevitable, and her present mood was inex- 
plicable to her. There was no especial interest which 
held her here against her better judgment, — no matter 
of sentiment to interfere between her and the future 
career she had planned. Surely it could not be the 
ever-recurrent thought of the sculptor, — the American, 
Richard Daingerfield, — whom she had treated so cav- 
alierly during their brief acquaintance, which retarded 
her, nor the never-acknowledged hope that he would 
return and seek her out and once more ask of her the 
great service which she, in petty spite, had denied him. 
She could not imagine what kept the man so per- 
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siatently in her mind, — he had undoubtedly forgotten 
her very existence long before this. She had drifted 
across his path, and he thought he could perhaps make 
use of her — when she refused, he had gone his way. 
And yet — suppose in his great need, he should pocket 
his pride, and come once more to beg her to pose for 
his masterpiece, and should find her gone? She told 
herself angrily that the man was less than nothing to 
her, that his disappointment was no concern of hers — 
it was absurd of him to have said that without her his 
Lilith could not be created! Surely, in the army of 
professional models in the Quartier, he could find many 
who would fill his requirements. The man might be a 
genius, but he was a perfect bear, rough, and uncivil, 
and half-savage, — she would bother her head no more 
about him. 

Nevertheless, she could not put from her so easily 
the impression the man's personality had made upon 
her thoughts. She wanted to ask Senor Delvajo about 
him when they met, but each time for some unknown 
reason her courage failed. Once, she actually found 
herself on the rue Notre Dame des Champs, within a 
stone's throw of the sculptor's studio. She turned and 
fied incontinently back to her stronghold in the Impasse 
du Maine, asking wrathfuUy of her own intelligence 
why she was deliberately making such a fool of herself. 
She tried to think that it was mere accident which had 
turned her steps in that direction, but she was inher- 
ently too honest, too accustomed to looking things 
squarely in the face, for such a weak excuse, an abortive 
attempt at self-deception to suffice. She was scorn- 
fully contemptuous, and thoroughly disgusted with her- 
self, and in a sudden fit of rebellion against this strange 
mood which obsessed her, she ordered Nina to prepare 
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for their departure. The professor had returned to 
his old home in the south of France, her lessons were 
over, the Paris of which she had been a part should 
know her once again. 

Nina, on whose volatile Latin temperament the 
charms of their simple, humdrum existence in the Quar- 
tier had soon palled, hailed with enthusiasm the long 
looked-for announcement. Madame was too young, 
too beautiful to seclude herself in this unheard-of way ! 
The beautiful gowns were helas ! out of the mode, now, 
but for what purpose did Madame possess such beauti- 
ful jewels, — to hide them in the banque, or to display 
them at the theatres and the grand caf^s? Of what 
use were these artists, these brave young men who pos- 
sessed not one sou to rub against another in their pock- 
ets! Madame was of the monde, for her to live this 
life of a mm was encroyable. It had made her triste, 
this idee excentrique of her mistress, but in spite of all 
she had remained, and now, behold! they would leave 
this wretched Quartier and return to the Paris of the 
boulevards ! 

On the evening of the day on which she had arrived 
at her decision, Mary saw him again, — the American 
on whom her thoughts had so inexplicably centred. 
She had gone with Philip Giron to the Caf6 de le Chat 
Gris, on the Boul 'Miche% and was gazing about idly 
through the fragrant haze of tobacco smoke, when she 
discovered him seated at a table not far from her own, 
in company with two men whom she did not recognize. 
He recognized her at the same moment, and returned 
her salutation gravely. He did not glance at her 
again, but try as she might, she could not keep her eyes 
from straying back to his face. She nodded to her 
friends, she laughed at Philip's sallies, and ate her 
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moule marmiere and drank her vin ordinaire and lis- 
tened to the wailing of the violins and 'cellos with an 
air of total absorption, but she was feverishly aware 
of his presence, his nearness to her, and she felt a 
strange, swift rush of excitement, almost intoxicating 
in its effect. Her covert glances at the sculptor showed 
her that he was thinner than when she had seen him 
last, — he looked tired and dispirited, as if he had been 
ill or dissipating, and he evidently took little interest 
in the gaiety of the light-hearted scene about him. 
Some friends — Cassenet, Larue and others, — crowd- 
ing about Mary's table, claimed her attention, and when 
she could look again, the sculptor's table was vacant, — 
and he and his friends had vanished. 

Then, all at once, Mary felt fatigued and weary. 
The air, heavy with smoke and perfume, redolent with 
the fumes of stale wine and the odor of steaming food, 
became suddenly stifling, unbearable, the babel of high- 
pitched voices talking, laughing, singing; the rattle 
and crash of crockery and glass, the wailing throb of 
the 'cellos all mingled in a confusion of sound, mean- 
ingless, deafening. Pleading headache as an excuse, 
she rose, and Philip Giron, bewildered by her abrupt 
change of mood, took her home. 

All night she lay wide-eyed, battling with herself, 
but with the dawn she had made her decision. She 
crushed down fiercely the sneering incredulity which 
arose within her at the impersonality of her motive, — 
she told herself determinedly that this man had been 
forced so insistently upon her thoughts because she had 
done a mean and petty and spiteful thing in refusing 
to his genius the aid which she could give, because he 
himself displeased and antagonized her, — that Dain- 
gerfield himself was nothing to her, it was his work 
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which counted, his work which belonged to the world, 
and the generations to come. She must not consider 
him, — or herself. She must go to him and render 
the aid of her body, that his masterpiece might live. 

Nina, bewildered and disconsolate, was set to the 
task of restoring to its wonted atmosphere the studio 
which she had commenced so gaily to dismantle the 
previous day, and without giving herself time to think, 
Mary dressed and walked swiftly to the little door in 
the rue Notre Dame des Champs. 

At the girPs tentative knock, Richard Daingerfield 
himself threw wide the door, and for an instant they 
stood face to face, silently regarding each other. 

Then he stepped aside, and made a gesture of wel- 
come. Mary opened her lips to speak, but no words 
came. 

" I knew that you would come,'* he said quietly, hold- 
ing out his hand. ^^ I am glad. It was a big thing 
that I asked of you, but it was not for myself, — it was 
for my work. I knew that you would understand, in 
time, — that you were too broad in spirit to let your 
own resentment and dislike of me stand forever in the 
way. I have waited a long while, but when I saw you 
last night in the Chat Oris, I knew that you would 
come to-day." 

Mary gasped. She felt the helpless sensation of a 
moth caught in a spider's web. So her capitulation 
had been a foregone conclusion, a certainty, ordained 
from the first ! And all at once she realized the truth 
of it all, — her night-long struggle with herself, her 
weeks of indecision and vacillation, her futile efforts 
to deceive herself. Somehow, somewhere back of all 
her specious reasoning, and argumentation, and ex- 
cuses, she had known from the first that she must do 
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then, was what had been in her face, what Delvajo had 
seen and painted into the woman in grey. "Poten- 
tiality ! " Capable of all things, comprehending much 
of the mystery of life, she had yet bestowed nothing of 
her soul, her inner being. True, she had given that 
which Lilith of old had withheld, but it had been self- 
ishly, for her own ends. The woman had surrendered, 
that she might live to the full measure of her being. 
But the spirit had held aloof, unstained by the soil of 
her body, isolated, remote, in an aura of its own. 

While she meditated, the sculptor had dismissed his 
workmen, and arranged the model-throne, and now he 
approached her again, the impatience of the genius 
fired by his inspiration in his eyes. 

** If you will come now, Miss Tinney, — the dressing- 
room is here.'' 

She obeyed him silently, moving as if in a dream. 
Once in the little mirrored chamber, she disrobed 
swiftly, mechanically, and unbound her red-gold hair. 
Then, without a glance at her reflection, she caught up 
a loose, silken robe which lay across a chair, and wrap- 
ping herself in it, passed out into the studio. 

He was waiting by the model-throne, and she as- 
cended it breathlessly. She marvelled at herself that 
she could move so steadily, with such calm precision. 
Her pulses were leaping, a suffocating band seemed 
pressed about her throat — the huge white shapes in 
the far recesses of the studio were so wavering and 
blurred, she felt that she must be swaying, reeling in 
the throes of this strange intoxication. 

Then his voice sounded in her ears, seeming to come 
from out an immeasurable distance, and the chaos of 
her whirling senses cleared and steadied. She dropped 
the robe at her feet, and turning, stood revealed. 
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Her perfectly moulded body was straight as a young 
aspen, her rounded limbs themselves like those of a 
statue, and the warm, creamy tint of her flesh glowed 
in the mellow, subdued effulgence from the frosted panes 
of the sky-light above. 

She felt her blood tingle bitingly beneath her skin, 
and then race madly through her veins beneath his 
scrutiny. A wave of sudden flame enveloped her from 
head to foot. Slowly she raised her eyes to meet his, — 
and found him studying her critically, absorbedly, 
with the rapt impersonal interest of the artist in his 
subject, and at his cold, appraising glance the color 
receded from her face, and her nerves steadied as if a 
dash of icy water had fallen upon her. He mounted 
the model-throne beside her, and she turned quietly and 
took the position he indicated to her, trying with in- 
finite patience each modification of pose which he sug- 
gested, until at length even his exacting eye was satis- 
fied, and he turned with an exultant sigh to his model- 
ling board. 

The day passed in a dream, a blank haze of unreality. 
Mary only awoke to a consciousness of herself and her 
surroundings, when in the soft June dusk, she found 
herself back in her own studio, weary and exhausted, 
achmg in every limb from the long, crampmg hours, 
faint from lack of food, spent and dazed by the varied 
emotions which had swept her. One of the students 
stopped to ask her to go with them to Les Deux 
Magots for dinner, but she decHned, dully. She 
wanted only to be alone, to think, think! She slipped 
into a loose robe, and Nina, concerned for her mistress' 
fatigue, brought her some tea. Then she sat long at 
her window, watching the dusk fade into darkness and 
the early summer moon flood the little courtyard with 
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an eerie, silvery light. Gargantua, waving his plumy, 
orange tail, leaped upon her lap, kneading his velvet 
paws insinuatingly in her silken robe, but meeting with 
no response to his condescending overtures, he trans- 
ferred his attention to the geraniums on the window- 
siU. 

What could it mean, this revelation which had come 
to her to-day? What extraordinary influence had this 
man's personality exerted over her will, that he had 
drawn her steadHy, irresistibly, to the point of capitu- 
lation? Why did he, above all other men whom she 
had known in these last crowded years, possess an at- 
traction, an appeal to every sentient part of her? 
What were these strange, new, tremulous thoughts 
which filled her? It seemed to the girl that her whole 
nature had undergone an upheaval, a transformation 
— that the change had been subtly taking place through 
all these weeks, and she had deliberately, instinctivdy 
deceived herself with futile arguments and specious ex- 
cuses, knowing all the time that it would prove stronger 
than she, in the end. What could it mean? She had 
thought her self-analysis to be exhaustive, — she fancied 
she knew the resources of her nature, and could confi- 
dently rely upon that knowledge, which had sustained 
and upheld her through all the vicissitudes of the past. 
Now she beheld herself an enigma, a creature of strange 
impulses and sensations which she could not name, the 
strength of will upon which she had so arrogantly de- 
pended swept away, the weaknesses which she had so 
cleverly concealed, and sought to stamp out trans- 
formed into an unknown danger which she felt power- 
less to combat. The lines of self-control, of repres- 
sion—which she had drawn so tightly, so inexorably, 
smothering every passing inclination, every emotion* 
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which threatened a deyiation from the course she had 
laid out for herself and her ultimate future, — lay loose, 
in a hopeless tangle at her feet. This American, this 
Richard Daingerfield — why did this curious thrill 
course through her tired body like wine, at the thought 
of him? He was great, and rugged, and coarse, 
grossly self-centred, churlish, with no evidence of the 
finer-grained mentaHty than lay in the reahn of his in- 
spiration. She realized fully that he had no thought of 
her as a woman, only as a manikin, a necessary factor in 
the production of his masterpiece, — but she knew that 
she must go to him to-morrow, and for many to-mor- 
rows, that she must do anything, everything he asked 
of her, make of herself anything he desired, because he 
so willed. 

And then the great, the final revelation burst upon 
her, and overwhelmed her in a swift onrush which left 
her stunned and quivering. She had looked at last 
deep into her own heart, and that which she had found 
there made her shrink back, cowering and afraid. She 
had not gone to him that morning because he willed it, 
because his strength of purpose had been greater than 
hers. She had gone because she could stay away no 
longer, because she wanted to go — wanted with every 
fibre of her being to stand in his presence. She had 
longed to be near him through all these weeks, when 
she had fought so blindly against this instinctive, un- 
recognized yearning. The nearness of him, the touch 
of his hand, the sound of his deep voice in her ears, the 
rare gentleness in his brown eyes, the swift radiance of 
his smile, — they had drawn her, gripped her, held her 
in strange fetters which she had no wish to shatter, if 
she could. To be near him — thkt was all, in the 
chaos of her emotions, that she could grasp, could rec- 
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ognize for what it was. The need of his presence, the 
strange, inexplicable joy of feeling his nearness to her. 

At length the exhaustion of her body manifested 
itself, and she slept deeply, awaking in the soft grey 
dawn of a new day. She stumbled stiffly to bed, and 
slept ^f or long hours, dreamlessly, in utter relaxation of 
body and mind, as if in her final surrender to the new 
forces at work within her, she had found peace. 

Thereafter, a new existence commenced for her, and 
the weeks passed in a curious, waking ecstasy, which 
she tried no longer to combat, nor sought to analyze. 
She lived for the hours in the vast studio on the rue 
Notre Dame des Champs, the intervals between being 
mere voids of time to be bridged over as best she might. 
She withdrew utterly into herself, and her friends, be- 
wildered at first by the subtle change in the girl, grad- 
ually divined her mood, and left her in peace. Only 
the English woman, Hilda Bickerstaff, shook her 
cropped, grey head ruefully, and sighed. 

Outside the studio, Richard Daingerfield made no at- 
tempt to further their friendship. He extended no in- 
vitation to her to be his companion at any of the caf^s 
or gathering places of the Quartier, and on the rare 
occasions when Mary consented to join a party of her 
old friends, she never encountered him. He was in- 
considerate, utterly unthinking of her comfort, heed- 
less of all else save the consummation of his ideal. Fre- 
quently, as on the first day, the luncheon hour passed 
unnoticed while he worked, and often the strain of 
posing for an interminable length of time in one 
cramped, immovable position, became an excruciating 
agony, which only by a supreme effort could she en- 
dure, but she was uncomplaining, even to herself, con- 
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tent, and happy with a happiness she did not seek to 
understand. 

One evening, Monsieur Badin persuaded her to ac- 
company him to a caf6 she had never before visited — 
a quaint, very old establishment, in an out-of-the*way 
comer of the Quartier, frequented by the older, more 
sedate contingent. It was a curious little place, 
scrupulously neat, with freshly sanded floor, and tiny, 
marble-topped tables. The walls were covered with 
sketches and bits of scenes, many of them signed with 
names which had become immortal, — almost priceless 
now, they had undoubtedly been left in lieu of unsettled 
accounts of long standing, in the early days of strug- 
gle and unappreciated genius. Mary was vastly in- 
terested in it all, — in the quaint, old, low-ceilinged 
room, and the quiet, serious, grey-bearded groups at 
the little tables; even in Madame herself, elderly and 
rotund, who peered with sharp interiest at each new 
comer, and greeted her old friends and patrons with a 
beaming face and ready flow of garrulous comment. 
She waited upon the tables herself and roundly berated 
the small, drab-looking maid who brought the steaming 
trays in from the kitchen adjoining. Their simple 
dinner was over, and Monsieur Badin was sipping his 
cognac in epicurean appreciation, when the tinkle of 
the little bell upon the door announced a belated ar- 
rival. 

Mary glanced up, and her heart stood still for an 
instant, then beat tumultuously, and she averted her 
face to hide its sudden warmth. Richard Daingerfield 
had entered, with the assured step of a welcome guest, 
and he was not alone. A tall, dark French woman ac- 
companied him. She was many years the senior of the 
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girl who watched her so breathlessly. Her figure was 
ugly, and sharply angular, her dark hair frowsy and 
carelessly coifed, her gown bizarre and daringly out of 
the mode, but the black eyes deep-set in her sallow, 
pointed face were large and glowing, and there was an 
air, a distinct charm about the woman which was elusive 
and indescribable, but poignant. She seemed a wiry 
tangle of nerves, which danced to the tune of her 
kaleidoscopic mood — the sharp shrug of her thin 
shoulders, the quick play of her long, white fingers cov- 
ered with odd, dull. Oriental rings, in ever-moving ges- 
ticulation, the bird-like dart of her unkempt head from 
side to side, the lightning flash of her hard, bright eyes 
reminded one irresistibly of some tropicsd bird. 

Richard Daingerfield glanced about him, and seeing 
Mary, he bowed with grave formality, then turned to 
Madame, who stood at his elbow, pouring out voluble 
greetings. 

" Ah, zere is our good friend for whom you pose ! '' 
observed Monsieur Badin, waking from his reverie. 

The strange woman glanced at him, and smiled 
swiftly, with a flash of startlingly white teeth between 
her parted, flagrantly reddened lips. 

"Bon soir, Ma'moiselle Nan.'* 

"What a — curious looking person,** Mary could 
not help remarking. "I don't remember ever seeing 
her before. Who is she? ** 

^^ Ma'moiselle Nana? She ees a wondairful cr-rea- 
ture, and charmante, n'est pas? On dit zat she ees 
of Spain, — perhaps, who knows, zere ees also ze dr-rop 
of Algerian blood zere also. Eet ees so long zat she 
'ave been of le Quartier, one forgets from w*ere she 'ave 
come.'* 

"What does she do? — Is she an artist, a — 
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sculptress? ** Mary carefully kept her voice modu- 
lated to a level, idly-curious tone. 

*^ Mais, non. Once, she was a model, and of ze most 
famous, — Fran9ois Flameng and Carolus Duran, and 
many more 'ave painted her, but now she ees pass^e, 
she has not ze youth, vous savez. She and Monsieu' 
Daingerfield, zey are old friends." 

Long that night Mary pondered, the face of the 
woman called Nana floating before her, the dark eyes 
gleaming in possessive triumph, upon the carmined 
lips a mocking smile. — What was she to Richard 
Daingerfield? What part did she play in his life? 
"Old friends,'' Monsieur Badin had said of them, — 
that might, in the easy camaraderie of the Quartier 
mean nothing, or everything! The girl writhed in her 
bed. This woman — this creature, with the painted 
lips and crow's-feet about her eyes, with untidy hair 
and horrible, bony figure, — what could any one, what 
could he see in her? 

The night was wretched, interminable, the hours of 
posing the next day one long-drawn, nerve-racking 
agony. The sculptor made no reference to the encoun- 
ter of the evening before, nor did Mafy. He worked 
absorbedly, but the girl was distrait and overwrought. 
Her mood was anything but a plastic one, and her pose 
lifeless, inert. As if comprehending the futility of her 
discordant, unresponsive mental state, he told her at 
the noon hour that he should work no more that day, 
and she escaped thankfully. 

Out on the blistering, sun-baked pavement of the rue 
Notre Dame des Champs, a sudden impulse led her to 
get away for a few hours from the noise, and glare, and 
hurrying crowds of the city — out in the cool green- 
ness and solitude of the real country. 
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She made her way to the station, and took a way- 
train for a quiet, secluded little spot to which she had 
often gone with Hilda Bickerstaff and the rest the pre- 
vious summer. Alighting at Montgeron, she drove to 
a little inn on the bank of the Seine which she remem- 
bered, and dismissing her carriage, walked far into the 
leafy recesses of the forest beside the placid, swift-run- 
ning river. 

She told herself that she would walk, — wsdk as far 
and as fast as she could, until she was so tired that she 
could not think. Then, perhaps, she would find peace. 
She was amazed at herself, and furiously angry, as 
well. She sought vehemently to summon her pride, her 
vaunted immunity and independence to her aid, she 
lashed herself with scorn, — but beneath it all remained 
the dull ache, the poignant, unaccustomed misery. 

Suppose this woman — this Nana — was Richard 
Daingerfield's mistress? Suppose he had a dozen mis- 
tresses, a hundred loves, what was it to her ! She had 
no part in his life, — she was merely an acquaintance 
whom he had asked to pose for him, in whom he had 
no personal interest. Why, then, should a glimpse of 
him dining with another woman cause her such pain, 
such hours of wretchedness. — Could it be that she 
was jealousf She fought back the thought savagely. 
She cared for no man, she was mistress of her own 
heart, her own destiny ! 

And then the mental picture came to her of this 
Nana creature in his arms, her dusky hair falling about 
him, her gleaming eyes half-closed, her thin, tenacious 
arms clinging to him, her carmined lips upturned. • . . 
She flung herself face downward in the soft moss in a 
paroxysm of tears. 

« Oh, God ! " she sobbed, Kke a little child. " Make 
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me not to love him! He has no thought of me — I 
don't exist in his eyes ! I must go on — I must live my 
life as I've begun, and love has no place in it ! Don't 
let this suffering come to me ! — I've always been fair, 
I've never done any harm in the world, never hurt any- 
body! I only tried to make the most of my life, in 
the only way I could. I never thought that I could 
care, I never dreamed! Don't make me suffer so, 
dear Lord ! — Don't let me love him ! ** 



CHAPTER XVII 

Mary returned to Paris late in the evening, and 
schooled herself for the ordeal confronting her, of con- 
tinuing to pose until the model of Lilith was finished, 
to endure the long, dangerously sweet hours in the 
presence of Richard Daingerfield. The model was far 
advanced, it would be but a short time now before the 
end, and she alternately longed for and dreaded the 
hour of its completion. She would not be a coward, 
and desert him at the time of his greatest need of her, 
she would not run away, in abject fear of her own weak- 
ness, although she knew that every day added to the 
burden which she would have to tear from her heart 
when it was all over. She promised herself that when 
the moment of her release came, she would fling herself 
out into life again, and crowd so much into each hour, 
that there would be no room for memory, for emotion 
to assert itself, and get the upper hand. She would 
prove to herself the strength of her own will. 

Richard Daingerfield found her more than usually 
quiet and self-contained during the days which followed, 
but she was conscientiously faithful to her self-imposed 
task, and the work progressed steadily. Save for her 
daily visits to the studio on the rue Notre Dame des 
Champs, she kept herself much at home, and declined 
with a sort of horror Monsieur Badin's invitation to 
dine again at the little caf^ where she had encountered 
the woman called Nana. 

One evening the English woman, Hilda Bickerstaff, 
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ran In to show her a batch of illustrations she had just 
finished for a series of Algerian travel articles, and 
adroitly brought the ensuing conversation around at 
length to the personality of artists in general, and 
Richard Daingerfield in particular. 

** He's a curious specimen, my dear," she remarked, 
apropos of nothing, but watching Mary's guarded face 
out of the comer of her eye, ** None of us pretend to 
understand him. Did you ever succeed in drawing him 
out?" 

"I never tried,'* replied the girl, quietly. **He's 
very much absorbed in his work, you know, and we sel- 
dom discuss — personalities, anyway. I really 'know 
very little about him. He's very — ^interesting, I 
think." 

^^ Literesting? Ye^, he rather compels interest. 
One always fancies there must be a story worth hearing 
behind that taciturnity of his, but no one, to my knowl- 
edge, has ever heard it. His sculpture is wonderful — 
it would be really great, I think, the work of his gen- 
eration, perhaps of this century, if it were not for the 
man's own evil genius." 

*^I — I don't quite understand what you mean, 
Hilda. He seems to put his heart and soul into his 
efforts — " 

'^ If he possesses any heart and soul. When you see 
more of his work, his finished work, you will understand. 
He will create something majestic in proportion, pure 
in line, exquisite in conception — and then some sar- 
donic, malign humor stronger than himself, forces him, 
it would seem, to add some devilish, malicious touch 
which renders it abortive, hideous in its derisive irony, 
a travesty of his inspiration. His ^ Birth of Lilies ' is 
an illustration. — You've seen it?" 
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" It's in the Luxembourg. You know the old legend 
of the lilies, that they sprang from the tears Eve shed 
when she and her mate were cast out of the Garden 
of Eden? My dear, the group is a masterpiece, pure, 
and true, and faultless in detail — until you look well 
at the face of Eve. Adam is looking back over his 
shoulder for a last yearning glimpse of the Paradise 
he has lost, between the closing gates, and his hunted, 
wildly despairing expression is masterfully portrayed, 
but the woman's face as she turns to him, not for com- 
fort but in gloating mockery, is full of evil triumph, 
through her hypocritical tears, and malicious, iSendish 
glee. The pure, stately lilies springing up at her feet 
seem to be defamed. Nobody understood it, so the 
critics raved about it, and it made his reputation. The 
French love anything outr6, anything daring, anything 
which defies the conventional order of things, even if 
they do not quite comprehend it, and they took him 
to their hearts as the latest exponent of modem cyni- 
cism. He simply played upon his knowledge of their 
love for the bizarre, the outrageous, and thoroughly en- 
joyed the bewildered floundering about of the critics. 
We, who knew him and understood, abused him roundly 
for it, and tried to shame him, but he was merely 
amused. He is quite at odds with the world — it is as 
if some great trouble had come to him, years ago, which 
instead of mellowing and broadening him, and making 
him great, has only succeeded in blighting his genius, 
hardening and stultifying him, until he is a mere husk 
of a man, with a dead soul and only bitterness and ran- 
cor in his heart. And yet he is great — really great, 
in spite of it. What a man he might have been — 
what a power ! " 
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** He will be, I think,'* stammered Mary. 

The older woman shrugged. 

" He has been here for ten years or more — he strug- 
gled desperately for recognition in the States, I believe, 
but it was denied him. Now he sells his work there at 
fabulous prices, and, I fancy, laughs in his sleeve/'* 

" But surely he has done some sincere things — some 
studies which ring true, which are noble, sublime!" 
Mary, herself forgotten, rushed warmly to his defence. 
" His * Viking ' — have you seen it? His portrait bust 
of Maximilian, his * Lucrece,' his ^ King Lear ' ! There 
is no belittling, mocking touch in them. They are 
transcendental,— profound in their dignity, and con- 
summate in their sincerity and truth." 

"Yes. I've seen them. They are marvellous, of 
course. I admit that he is really great, my dear — 
a genius of the first water. It is only in certain moods 
that this grotesque cynicism manifests itself, and seems 
to master him. It is as if he cannot resist the creative 
impulse to give life to his sublime inspiration, and then 
is ashamed of baring his ideal to the gaze of a public 
which in the past has shown itself pitiless, and so seeks 
to mask its beauty and purity of thought beneath a 
veil of profane ridicule. Go and see his ' Lilies,' and 
you will perhaps understand." 

Mary went the next day. She had unaccountably 
overlooked it on her previous visits to the Musee de 
Luxembourg, and now she stood long before it. It was 
as Hilda Bickerstaff had said, a masterpiece indeed 
— the grim sardonic humor of it hideously repellent, 
yet gripping, the diabolic touch added with supreme 
cleverness, the whole group executed with profound 
mastery. Studying it, Mary seemed for the first time 
to be able dimly to comprehend the man's discordant 
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temperament, the warring impulses which assailed his 
moods and colored but could not nullify his genius. She 
was profoundly stirred, and her heart went out in sud- 
den pity for him, which was akin to the maternal. 
What could this evil spirit be which hounded him, cmd 
what appalling sorrow or injustice had given it birth! 
It could scarcely be the mere early lack of appreciation 
of which the Englishwoman had spoken, which had so 
warped him. His nature was too big, too sweeping in 
its strength, to be marred by anything petty, anything 
which did not strike to the very root of his being. 

She moved slowly away, the influence of his dominant 
personality descending upon her as never before, the 
force of her love for him sweeping her as a surging tor- 
rent. Fearful of her own thoughts, striving des- 
perately to drive the dull throbbing ache of her long- 
ing from her heart, she emerged from the Musee, and 
hailing a taxi-mfetre, she told the chauffeur on a sud- 
den impulse, to take her to Armenonville. 

She was seldom in this part of Paris which she had 
formerly known so well, save when she went monthly 
to her banker's to send to the wretched family at home 
in the New England mill-town the anonymous money 
order which had never failed to reach them since she 
had left America. 

It was months since she had been in a restaurante of 
the monde, more than a year since she had been a part 
of the merry, frivolous whirl of things, and she turned 
to it again, blindly, to escape from the dangerous trend 
of her emotions. 

She seated herself at a little table beneath the gaily- 
striped awning on the lawn, and ordered a peche par- 
fait, then idly watched the stream of motor-cars €md 
victorias rolling up to the entrance and depositing their 
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burden of brilliantly attired femininity and their more 
soberly apparelled escorts. Faint, sensuous strains of 
harmony came from behind a clump of palms on the 
broad veranda and the low murmur of voices and tinkle 
of light laughter fell upon her ear, Mary looked at 
those about her, — how easily one slipped into the life 
here, and how soon one was forgotten when one dropped 
out of it, for a time. There was not one of those at 
the tables near whom she had known, — scarcely a fa- 
miliar face. Paula's evanescent group had no doubt 
scattered, as had the Baron's and Reba's before her. 

Yet a man was coming toward her, threading his 
way with care between the crowded tables, who re- 
minded her vaguely of some one she had known. She 
wondered idly who he might be, still too much under 
the spell of her emotion to rouse herself to an effort 
of definitely placing him in her mind, until he paused 
before her. 

" Miss Tinney ! This is a ripping surprise ! Fancy 
meeting you again, and here ! I say, where've you been 
hiding all this while? " 

With a start, she came to herself, and memory car- 
ried her back swiftly over the intervening years to her 
little establishment with the Baron on the Avenue 
Wagram. The man before her was an acquaintance 
of his and one of the few Englishmen whom she had 
met at that time whom she had found at all congenial. 
She gave her hand to Lord Eshelbury with a little smile 
of greeting, and motioned to a chair opposite. 

*^ I've just been to the Musee de Luxembourg, to see 
some recent work of a sculptor I know, and I stopped 
here for a sweet, and to see what the Paris I used to 
know is doing. I was thinking, just before you ap- 
peared, how quickly the old groups change in charac- 
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teif, like shifting sands, and how easily one is forgot- 
ten when one drops out of things." 

** Not always," Lord Eshelbury returned, mean- 
ingly. He was a man of forty-five, tall and lean, with 
thin dark hair and a smooth-shaven, ascetic face. The 
bored, weary expression which she remembered, and 
which had seemed habitual, had given place to a look 
of quickened interest. " So you've been out of the run- 
ning for a bit, eh? Been back to the States? " 

*'No. I've been living very quietly here in Paris, 
since — for over a year, studying, and improving my 
mind," she replied, laughingly. **And you?" 

" Oh, I went out to India for a time, and shooting 
in Austria and fishing in Scotland, and loafing at the 
Towers. I haven't seen the Baron for quite a cen- 
tury. How is he? " 

"He returned to Russia eighteen months ago," 
Mary replied simply, and was immediately aware that 
Lord Eshelbury's manner underwent a subtle change to 
a more personal level. 

"Indeed? I had not heard. — ■ And so you've been 
hiding away like a little mouse, and gaining wisdom. 
Don't you find it a bit dull, now and then? " 

Mary smiled, again. 

** Indeed no. I'm immensely interested. I have the 
dearest little bandbox of a studio in the Impasse du 
Maine, over in the old Latin Quartier, across the Seine, 
and Nina looks after me — you remember Nina? Ah, 
no, of course not. I had forgotten, she came to me 
when the Baron and I went to Biarritz," She paused, 
and then added, deliberately, in a soft voice, "You 
are here for some little time. Lord Eshelbury?" 

He shot a quick look at her from his narrowed eyes. 

** That depends," he replied, slowly. " I ran over 
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from London yesterday, for a day or so, but if you'll 
let me trot you about a bit, I'll stay on. What do 
you say? It will do you a lot of good, really, — ^*all 
work and no play,' you know ! " 

"I — I should like it, so much," Mary said, quickly, 
not daring to give herself time to think. ** Come over 
and dine with me this evening. You will be amused 
at my tiny establishment, and Nina shall give us a 
dinner k I'Espagnole. You will come? " 

He accepted with alacrity, and a little later, as Mary 
rolled homeward in her taxi-mfetre, she was filled with 
honest bewilderment at her sudden impulse. Why on 
earth had she asked this Englishman to dine with her? 
He would be horribly out of place in her studio, and 
hideously uncomfortable in its unaccustomed atmos- 
phere. And why had she so patently annexed him, 
why had she grasped so hurriedly at his offer to be her 
pilot back through the shoals she knew, and had fled 
from in loathing? Return to them she must, of 
course, when the need for her in the studio on the rue 
Notre Dame des Champs had passed, and her hours 
there were already numbered. She could not fail to 
read his meaning, his carefully implied suggestion. 
" Why not? " she asked herself, drearily. It might as 
well be he, as another! It would mean London, of 
course, and London was comparatively unknown ground 
to her. It would be a new atmosphere, an absolute 
change of environment, — perhaps there she might be 
content in time, she might be able to forget.^— Quite 
suddenly, she leaned back in a comer, and burst into 
silent tears. What a hideous, hideous thing life was ! 

The dinner was a huge success. Lord Eshelbury 
was immensely interested in the little studio, and dis- 
played a knowledge and love of books which surprised 
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Mary. Nina's dinner, too, was a culinary work of art, 
and her black ejes danced as she served them. She 
had lost all patience, had Nina, with Madame's whim 
in staying on in this hole of a Quartier, and now, be- 
hold, an admirer had come, a possible lover, and — 
quien sabe? — it might be that he would persuade 
Madame to return to the world in which she belonged. 

At Lord Eshelbury's insistence, Mary went back 
with him across the Seine at midnight, to the heated, 
perfumed air of Maxim's, and returned at dawn, in- 
expressibly weary and depressed, but with her sudden 
impulse of the afternoon crystallized into a definite re- 
solve. The solution of the emotional tangle inta which 
she had gotten herself was before her, the means at 
hand to enable her to escape from the bitter-sweet 
proximity of the man who had no thought of her, from 
the indecision and futile yearnings which vexed her soul. 
If Lord Eshelbury, — and his manner, as the night had 
progressed, left no shade of doubt as to his ultimate in- 
tention, — should ask her to become his companion, she 
would go to him. 

She dragged herself to the studio that day, forcing 
herself to meet Richard Daingerfield's eyes, to relax 
her slim body passively upon the model-throne, to veil 
her traitorous face in the mask of soulless allurement, 
which embodied his inspiration. The sculptor noticed 
nothing of her abstraction, of the growing restraint she 
had placed upon herself. He was absorbed in the work 
before him, his face set in scowling lines of puzzled 
discontent. 

** What is it? '* she asked at last, timidly, noting his 
rising impatience and displeasure. ^^ The pose is right, 
isn't it?'' 

**0h, the pose is all right, it isn't that, but some- 
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thinjfs wrong, I canH tell what. There's a change, 
somewhere, — it isn't Lilith, it isn't my conception! 
God, am I to fail, now ! " 

" I'm sorry ! " she faltered. ** Perhaps it's just your 
mood, you know, perhaps you've worked too steadily 
at it lately, looked at it so long that it's wearied your 
eyes, and everything seems wrong." 

"No, no!" he cried irritably. *^You talk like a 
child! Don't I know, can't I tell when an inspiration 
eludes me, gets beyond my grasp, when the work of 
my hands grows against my will into something else, 
takes on a note, a meaning foreign to my conception? 
Something is radically wrong, I tell you ! " 

He stepped back from the modelling-stand, and 
looked from it to her in helpless exasperation. 

*' Then maybe it is I — the pose is the correct one, 
but perhaps my expression — " 

**I don't know. I can't tell, but I shall work no 
more to-day. I must think this out. I cannot fail 
now, I cannot! I have dreamed this for so long, 
worked for it, lived in it — ^" he broke off sharply, and 
turned away as if to hide his emotion. 

She caught up the enveloping robe, and started for 
the dressing room, but at the door he halted her for a 
moment. 

"Don't come to-morrow. I — Pll let you know. — 
It may be several days. I must study the model and 
find out what is wrong." 

Mary left the studio, and started homeward with 
black fear in her heart. She, who desire<i more than 
anything else in life to serve him, who would have fol- 
lowed him to the ends of the earth if he but carelessly 
beckoned, who would without a murmur have laid aside 
her lifelong ambition and ruling determination at one 
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word, one caress from him, — had she failed him now? 
Could it be that his cherished inspiration, his Lilitii, 
was doomed because she herself had changed, because 
she could no longer summon at will the cold, passion- 
less immobility of the dream-woman? She had been an 
embodiment of Lilith, in very truth, when he had met 
her, — sure of herself, awkre of her fascination, her 
physical allurement, but rendered impregnable in her 
stronghold of self by her unresponsive heart, her cal- 
loused sensibility. And now — was her heart's awak- 
ening betrayed in her face, was she no longer sufficient 
mistress of herself to mask her emotions, to play the 
part she was called upon to perform, to present to him 
the ideal which he had formed, which had made him 
single her out from all women, to help him in the crea- 
tion of his masterpiece? Without her, she knew, he 
was helpless, and the power to aid him seemed to have 
slipped from her grasp. Could it be that her very 
love for him had been turned into a weapon against her 
— against them both? — that her consuming desire to 
be of service to him had resolved itself into a devastat- 
ing menace which defeated its own purpose, its end 
and aim in being? 

The time slipped by, and no word came to her from 
him. At iSrst, she remained at home, obstinately turn- 
ing a deaf ear to Lord Eshelbury's importunities, in 
fear lest the message should come, and she be not there 
to obey it. At length, the waiting ravaged her nerves, 
the suspense became unbearable, and in desperation she 
placed herself in the Englishman's hands, and rushed 
madly about Paris, seeking in a fever of unrest, to put 
all thought from her. 

Lord Eshelbury was enslaved — he had thought her 
charming, in the old days, refreshingly youthful and 
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naive and unspoiled. Now he found her a woman who 
stimulated his jaded senses, who satislSed eye and brain 
alike, and who fitted with surpassing ease into every 
mood and whim, never jarring upon his fastidious sensi- 
bility, yet exhilarating him like wine and awakening 
sensations to which he had long been a stranger. 

Her manage with the Baron had, of course, left him 
no illusions as to her character, although he was satis- 
fied that her present mode of life was without romance. 
He was a man who brooked no surmoimtable obstacles 
where his desires were concerned, and only her attitude, 
a subtle suggestion of guardedness in her manner 
toward him, had held him back from an abrupt pres- 
entation of his proposition. 

Mary sensed the coming moment, she was too sensi- 
tive to impressions, too well versed in the ways of the 
world in which she had moved, to be oblivious to the 
approach of the hour when she must capitulate. Com- 
monsense, the stem, pitiless philosophy in which she 
had schooled herself, the futility of indecision, the ex- 
igencies of her life all prompted her to cast the die, but 
instinctively she shrank from it, and a voice within her 
cried out " Not yet ! Not yet ! " 

One evening, more than a week after her last visit 
to the studio on the rue Notre Dame des Champs, they 
were sitting together at a little table in the raise.d al- 
cove at Maxim's, idly watching the dancers below, when 
Lord Eshelbury spoke of his pending departure for 
London. Mary gathered her forces, and braced her- 
self for what she knew was at hand. She had not 
thought to stave it off much longer, but she had hoped 
it might not come so soon, — not, at least, until she 
had heard again from Richard Daingerfield. 

It's been simply ripping, running into you over 
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here! ^ Lord Eshelbury was saying. ** I never forgot 
you, you know — couldn't seem to get you out of my 
mind, and I looked about for you, but Td quite given 
up hope of seeing you again, and fancied you'd re- 
turned to the States. We've had a bully old holiday, 
haven't we? — I hate going back to London, and 
leaving you here — ^" he leaned suddenly over the table 
and spoke very deliberately. ** I say, Mary, why don't 
you chuck it all, and come over with me? It's no good 
your burying yourself here like this, and I need you, 
more than I can tell you." 

^''Oh, I — I hardly know what to say — Fve been 
very happy here!" she faltered, her face very white. 
"I couldn't — you must give me time to think it 



over — ^" 



" All the time you like. This isn't any sort of life 
for you, you know, grubbing along in that studio of 
yours. It must be deadly dull, and I'll wager you're 
heartily sick of it by now, only you won't admit it! 
You're boimd to go back, in time — I mean to say, go 
about in the world again. You surely didn't intend to 
give it all up, and live that colorless sort of existence, 
did you?" 

Mary shook her head, her distressed eyes iSxea 
blindly upon the whirl of figures below. 

** No, I — I meant to go back sometime, I think. — 
but not yet ! " 

** Come back to London with me! " he urged. ** I'll 
get you a jolly little place, anywhere you say, and 
we'll have no end of a time ! We'd get along famously, 
I'm sure.— I'm not a bad sort, Mary, as you'll find, 
and I'll do the right thing by you. What do you 
say?" 



{ 
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"Oh. don't — don't ask me now! Give me a little 
time — •" 

"You don't dislike me?" he asked, quietly. 

"Ah, no! Indeed, I don't. You know I like you, 
or I should not have gone about with you, I should not 
have been so glad when you came to me at Armenon- 
ville, to renew our friendship. To-morrow evening we 
dine at the Caf6 Madrid, do we not? — Let me decide, 
let me tell you then ! " 

"As my lady pleases. I — I don't think I've ever 
wanted a woman in my life as I want you, Mary. I 
can't pretend any grand passion — I've lived a lot and 
ridden hard, — but I need a woman like you, and I'll 
make you happy." 

" Oh, I'm sure — I'm sure you would." 

As if it was a matter already adjusted between them, 
they turned then to a light, impersonal discussion, 
and at a comparativdy early hour, Mary found herself 
at home. Her decision was already made, the struggle 
was over, the irrevocable step must be taken, and she 
felt no longer any suffering, only an utter weariness 
of mind and body and soul. She undressed slowly, and 
laid herself upon her bed, a merciful numbness encom- 
passing her, and so sank at length to sltmiber. 

Early the next morning, the Englishwoman, Hilda 
Bickerstaff, with determinedly squared shoulders, and 
a set look of resolve upon her face, presented herself 
at Richard Daingerfield's door. 

He welcomed her cordially, as if glad of a respite 
from his own disturbed thoughts, and showed her about 
the studio, listening with keen pleasure to her few but 
pointed comments. 

At length she stood before the iSgure on his model- 
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ling-board, and a little crj of delighted appreciation 
escaped her. 

"Ah, how exquisite! It's our little American 
friend, my neighbor in the Impasse du Maine, of course ! 
I knew she was posing for you, but not the subject. 
What is it? — An * Awakening of Eve,' perhaps. It 
is chasming ! " 

^^ Charming ! " he thundered, his face ablaze with 
anger, and the light of a sudden, unwelcome revelation. 
" * Awakening of Eve ! ' — My God, you've hit it ! 
You've struck the keynote ! That's why it's a failure, 
— why it's defied me, and twisted itself into the puerile 
thing it is, under my hands ! And I never thought — 
I couldn't see ! " 

** Dickie Daingerfield, whatever are you exploding 
about? It's adorable — quite the most exquisite bit 
you've done ! " 

" It was to have been my Lilith, — my masterpiece ! 
And you call it an * exquisite bit ' ! " he groaned. Then 
he seized her arm and dragged her to an angle from 
which the light shone with revealing clearness upon the 
figure. ^^ Look at it ! Look at that face, sentient with 
emotion, with the knowledge of love! — Is that the 
face of Lilith, soulless, passionless, a creature who 
doesn't know the meaning of animal attraction? Damn 
that woman, — I beg your pardon, Hilda, I scarcely 
know what I am saying, I'm almost beside myself ! " 

" But what has she done? — I don't understand ! " 
Hilda Bickerstaff regarded the iSgure with uncompre- 
hending eyes. 

"Done? She's elected to fall in love with some- 
body, that's what she's done! It's in her face, and I, 
like an idiot, couldn't see it. Why did the woman have 
to choose this time of all others, to entangle herself 
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in an affair, I should like to know, and ruin mj Lilith. 
Hilda, I've been dreaming of it for years, but I never 
found a model who approached my conception, until I 
ran across her in Delvajo's studio, when he was paint- 
ing her. She was perfect, then, — the embodiment of 
Lilith! Cold, aloof, aware of her own power of at- 
traction, but incapable of a conception of passion. 
And now it is gone forever, ruined! My Lilith will 
never be bom! Why could she not have waited, — 
what devil of perversity inspired her to fall in love 
just now? Why should her wretched little affairs have 
intruded, and slain my masterpiece!'' 

"Dick, are you as blind as a bat? Do you mean 
to say you didn't know, — haven't guessed — " 

** I was blind, but you've opened my eyes, Hilda. I 
couldn't think before what was wrong, and I was in 
despair. Now, I know ! * Charming,' you called it, 

— an * exquisite bit ' ! Faugh ! — Lilith is dead, 
stillborn, and in her place I shall iSnish this abom- 
inable thing, and call it — what did you suggest? 
Ah, yes! *The Awakening of Eve'! And the imbe- 
ciles of critics will rave about it, and the Musee will 
put it in a place of honor! And my Lilith is doomed 
because a fool of a woman takes it upon herself to fall 
in love!" 

Hilda Bickerstaff looked at him for a moment of 
withering silence, and when she spoke it was as the 
harsh, grating exhaust of her pent-up feeling. 

" Richard Daingerfield, you utter, utter idiot ! You 

— unmitigated — pig ! " 

She left him abruptly, as if fearful of her guard 
over her tongue, if she remained longer in his pres- 
ence, and after a minute of vague wonder at her pre- 
cipitate departure, the bitter disappointment and sor- 
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row of the revelation which had come to him engulfed 
him, and he thought of her no more. 

So it was that an hour later, Mary found him con- 
fronting her in her studio, his tones frigid but his eyes 
blazing with what was very like wrathful contempt. 

**I have come," he said, his voice trembling with 
the restraint he had placed upon himself, ^^to thank 
you for posing for me. Miss Tinney. There is no * 
further need for you to come. The model is com- 
pleted." 

She took a step toward him. 

"Lilith is finished?" she faltered. 

**Not Lilith, — the thing for which you posed is 
not, can never be Lilith. That dream of mine is oven 
I shall call the figure — something else! I thought 
you were the embodiment of my conception — I was 
mistaken. That is all." 

" Then I — have failed you." Her 5^oice was 
scarcely above a whisper, her eyes filled with agony. 

** Not at all. I was mistaken," he reiterated, coldly. 
"That picture of Delvajo's probably influenced me, 
and I fancied something in your expression which — 
was not there. I came to thank you for acceding to 
my request, for your patience in posing for me, and 
to say au revoir." 

"You are — you are going away?" She was not 
conscious that she had spoken, would not have recog- 
nized as hers the voice which sounded in her ears. 

**Ye8, I'm leaving Paris for a time." He strode 
to her quickly, and held out his hand. He was anx- 
ious to get away, anywhere out of her sight, afraid 
to trust himself to remain courteous to her much 
longer. She had ruined his masterpiece with her own 
stupid, damned sentimentality over some fellow ! Fool ! 
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Little, arrogant foolt *>' Thank you, again, and — 
good-bye ! *' 

She was alone. The door, closing after his depart- 
ing figure, blotted out the sunlight, and she stood 
where he had left her, colorless, swaying, the world 
crashing down about her ears. 

When Lord Eshdbury came for her that evening, 
she made no movement to greet him, but stood looking 
at him in silence. 

He went to her, and placing his hands upon her 
shoulders, he gently turned her until the light showed 
full upon her face. 

" Well? " he asked, quietly. 

She smiled, a pitifully weary little smile, and held 
out her hands to him. 

" You were right, Gerald," she said, slowly. " This 
isn't the sort of life for me — I don't belong here. If 
you really want me — I'U come with you ! " 



CHAPTER XVm 

Kaet TnnrsT stood before the mirror, in her tiny 
fatin-hung boudoir, while Nina put the finishing 
touches to her gown. It was after eleren, and Gerald 
would soon be returning with his friends, for supper. 
These eternal supper parties — how she had grown 
to loathe them ! The inane chatter, the wit which was 
pointless when it was not coarse, the leering, obvious 
flattery, the noise, the wine — how odious it all was! 
She turned away from the mirror with a little shudder, 
and silenced Nina's encomiums with a nervous gesture. 
How she would like to slip away quietly alone some- 
where, if only for a time, — to be herself, to drop the 
rdle which had become unspeakably irksome to her. 
She would speak to Gerald about it after their guests 
had gone. His attentions had been conspicuously les* 
sening of late, and she had heard rumors concerning 
the latest blonde-haired Gaiety beauty which filled her 
with amused disdain. Perhaps he would put no ob- 
stacles in her path — would welcome her absence. 
With a shrug, she passed down the stairs to the draw- 
ing-room. 

Gerald came in a little later, with a group of men, 
— his chosen companions, whom she had met since com- 
ing to London with him, and whom she viewed with 
varying degrees of indifference and actual dislike. 
There was a newcomer among them on this occasion, 

however, and Gerald brought him to her. She turned 
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from a perfunctory greeting and found herself, with- 
out warning, looking into eyes she remembered. 

*^ Mary, allow me to present Captain Cope-Herring- 
ton. Miss Tinney." 

She held out her hand with a wordless smile. The 
face of the man towering above her, turned a dull, mot- 
tled red, and he seized her hand and shook it violently, 
stammering out his pleasure in a tone which quite be- 
lied his words. When Mary could collect herself, she 
took pity upon his embarrassment, and quelled it be- 
neath Gerald's sharp eyes with a few, simple words of 
conventional welcome. Then she turned to the others, 
and Gerald bore his guest off for a whiskey and soda. 

How she got through the supper hour, Mary could 
not have told. She forced herself to partake of the 
food placed before her, she drained her glass of cham- 
pagne, she laughed and chatted and exchanged banter 
for banter, and all the while her thoughts were on the 
man across the table, whose eyes she would not meet. 

How Cecil had changed in the few years which had 
passed since the memorable night when he had left 
her in Paris ! The old, clean look of youth was gone 
— he was coarsened and fleshy, his eyes dull, his face 
puffy and the clear pink skin had deepened to a blotchy 
red. He drank more champagne than was good for 
him, and his voice, when he found it, was strident and 
unnecessarily loud. 

Mary sickened at his presence. She wished passion- 
ately that Gerald had not brought him, that he had 
not again crossed her path to spoil her memory of 
him as he had been when his love for her had for a 
little while changed her world into an enchanted place. 

She escaped as soon as she could to the drawing- 
room, and there Cecil followed her, seating himself 
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beside her with a wistful doggedness whidi reminded 
her faintly of the boy she had known* His momen- 
tary exhilaration had passed from him, and she noted 
with a little pang the faint tracery of weary lines about 
the eyes he tamed to her. 

"I — I hope youTl forgive me for intruding,** he 
said, hesitatingly. *^ I hadn't a deuce of an idea, when 
Eshelbury brou^t me along from the play, who I was 
to meet* You will believe that, won't you? ** 

^Of course. But I am,g^ad you came — I am g^ad 
to have seen you again,** she fibbed, bravely. ^ I have 
thou^t often of you — I heard of your marriage. I 
was glad — I hope you are very, very happy.** 

**0h — as to that,** he dropped his eyes, "I sup- 
pose I am, in a way. I — Fve got a ripping little 
kiddie, looks just like the mater. He*s a plucky little 
devil, isn*t afraid of anything — ^** his voice trailed oflF 
into silence, and there was a hideous pause. 

**Have you been back to Paris, lately?** Mary 
asked the question hurriedly, scarcely conscious of 
what she was saying, desiring <mly to bridge the hor- 
rible abyss of embarrassment yawning between them. 

** No — never. And you ? ** 

^Not since I came to London, three years ago. 
Before that, I lived very quietly for a year, studying.** 

**You — stayed on, then?** 

**Li the rue Perouse? No — I went to live in the 
old Quartier Latin, among the artists, you know. It 
was very interesting, and — I learned a great deaL** 

** You like London? ** The tone was an absent one, 
the question perfunctory, and she answered it in kind. 

**0h, very much. I didn*t like it at first — it 
seemed grey and depressingly dismal and forlorn after 
sunny France, but when I grew to know it, and to 
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find my way about I loved it, of course, as every one 
must." 

"Mary,** he spoke her name unconsciously, and 
turned again toward her, with the air of one taking 
a plunge into cold water. It was quite evident that 
he had not heard one word of her reply. "I — I want 
to tell you that I appreciate what you did for me, in 
giving me my conge. — I mean to say, I appreciate 
your wisdom in declining to — to be my wife! You 
quite broke my heart at the time, I don't mind telling 
you, — I was a hot-headed youngster in those days, 
.and you did lead me on, you know! Upon my soul, 
I thought you cared for me ! " 

" I honestly thought that we could be very happy 
together, — but after you'd gone, and I had time to 
think, I saw how impossible it would be. I — I'm glad 
that you realize now what an unsuitable thing it would 
have been." 

" Oh, yes — you were cleverer than I, Mary. You 
saw things more clearly. — But jolly few girls would 
have done it, you know," he added, with unconscious 
conceit. " They'd have chanced it, — my career, and 
all that, — it was damn good of you to refuse me!'* 

Mary smiled, wearily. 

" It wouldn't have been a wise thing for either of 
us," she remarked. "Your uncle. Sir Anthony, told 
me that you would thank me some day for my deci- 
sion." 

** Uncle Tony? My word, where did you meet him? 
I didn't know you knew him ! " 

Mary sighed with genuine relief. If he did not 
know of his uncle's visit to her, he, of course, had heard 
nothing of the five thousand pounds. 

" He called on me in Paris, to discuss our — our 
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^i^gAgement, but I had mailed my letter to you, telling 
you that — that I had changed my mind, just a few- 
hours before his arrival." 

** Literfering old rascal! " ejaculated CeciL ** Still, 
his coming could have made no difference, if you'd 
really meant to marry me, could it? " 

** No," she assented, dully. ** It could have made 
no difference." 

He rose awkwardly, and held out his hand. 

'^I must be going on. I don't get up to London 
very much, except in the season — country squire, and 
all that sort of thing, you know, — but I hope we shall 
meet again, sometime." 

Mary gave him her hand, mechanically. 

**0f course," she murmured. "London is so 
small. — I — I'm glad you don't harbor any resent- 
ment against me, CeciL I only did what I did, for 
the best." 

"I know," he answered, gently. "Life's a queer 
thing, isn't it? I'm glad it all happened, though, 
Mary. I'll never forget that springtime in Paris." 

** Nor I. It was the sweetest, truest episode of all 
my life, and I shall cherish it always in my thoughts. 
And knowing that you are happy and content now, 
removes the last trace of an aftermath of bitterness 
in the memory of it, Cecil. Good-night." 

The last of their guests had taken himself off, and 
Gerald stood in the door of Mary's boudoir, regard- 
ing her in contemplative fashion, as she stood before 
the mirror, braiding the thick rope of red-gold hair. 
She had slipped on a loose robe of daring oriental de- 
sign and the effect of the blaze of coloring in the sub- 
dued, delicately-tinted room was barbaric, like a gor- 
geously-hued moth. 
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My word, but you're a stunner — you are, you 
know, really!" his voice held a note of grudging ad- 
miration, and he lounged forward, and dropped into 
a chaise-longue near her. 

Mary smiled a little doubtfully — the opening did 
not augur well for the result of the coming interview. 
If Gerald were to have one of his intermittent fits of 
tenderness, it would be awkward to ask for the leave 
of absence. 

** SiUy boy! — How was the play? " 

**0h, the usual thing — society comedy. Wonder 
what rotter invented that anomalous description! 
There never is any comedy in society — only pure 
farce." 

** And sometimes — tragedy." Mary's thoughts had 
strayed back to the unexpected encounter of the even- 
ing, and the memories it had reawakened. Then with 
a shrug, she threw off the mood which was fast encom- 
passing her. "Heavens! how epigrammatic we're be- 
coming ! " 

** I say, Mary," he leaned forward, suddenly. 
"Where did you meet Cope-Herrington before?" 

She turned slowly to him. 

**I don't understand, Gerald — " 

** You needn't hedge, old girl, it's no good. You've 
known him before, right enough. I saw it in both 
your faces to-night. When was it?'^ 

" In Paris, several years ago. I'm not trying to 
hedge, as you call it — there's nothing I should con- 
ceal from you." 

" Old affair, eh? I thought as much! Hang it all, 
Mary, you might have told me! " 

She flushed, hotly. 

" It was not at all the — the sort of an affair you 
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imagine, Gerald. And I did not know that you even 
knew Captain Cope-Herrington — you never men- 
tioned his name to me.'* 

" Didn't occur to me that it was necessary. — Hell 
of a note, I must say, if I've got to bring a list of 
my acquaintances to you, to see if there's an old lover 
or two of yours among them!" 

"Gerald! You are — insulting! I tell you that 
you are mistaken — my acquaintance with Captain — ^ 

** Acquaintance ! Look here, my dear woman, I'm 
no fool ! I know, — a man and a woman don't look at 
each other as you two did to-night, if there hadn't 
been something to remember." 

"You are wrong!" she insisted. Her temper had 
risen at the easy insolence of his tone, and she added, 
in a quick rush of words : ** But even if your surmise 
had been correct — if such an episode had taken place 
as you imagine, it would be no affair of yours! My 
life before I met you was mine, to do with as I would, 
and it will be, again! You knew me for what I was 
when you brought me on from Paris, and I made no 
useless protestations to you — there was no need. If 
Captain Cope-Herrington had been my lover — the 
sort of lover you mean — his being here to-night was 
entirely your doing, and you would have yourself to 
thank for it, no one else! You gave me no warning, 
no intimation." 

** I dare say, — but, damn it, it wasn't exactly pleas- 
ant. You know, it's no good your spoofing me, old 
girl! I know what you've been to him — just what 
you've been to me, and a dozen others ! " 

** That is a lie ! " said Mary, very deliberately. Her 
face was colorless now, and her topaz eyes were shot 
with yellow gleams. She drew a step nearer to him. 
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" If you must know, Captain Cope-Herrington once 
did me the honor of asking me to marry him.'* 

Gerald threw back his head and laughed derisively. 

"Proposed to you, eh? Oh, I say, that is a bit 
thick, upon my soul! — Why didn't you marry him, 
if he asked you?'* 

" Because I — I knew it wouldn't do, and we would 
neither of us be happy. It would have ruined his 
career — r'^ 

"Gad, that's a likely story! As if a woman like 
you wouldn't jump at the chance to marry a chap 
like Cope-Herrington! Go on, for heaven's sake, this 
is better than the play ! " 

She looked long at him, and beneath the clear, steady 
glow of utter contempt in her eyes the man inwardly 
writhed. 

" If what little mind you've got wasn't warped and 
twisted into the hopeless, despicable thing it is, you'd 
know that even such a woman as I am is capable at 
times of looking beyond her own, immediate, material 
advantage ! " 

" Not you, my dear — you're in the game for all 
you can get out of it. — Not that I blame you, you 
play fair. But you're all alike, you women who give 
yourselves to us — nothing counts, nothing matters 
but the price ! " 

**And do you think that the price you are paying 
gives you the right to insult me, in this way?" 

He had risen, and started to pace up and down the 
floor, and now he wheeled upon her, in the grip of a 
new, revealing thought. 

" I say, how much did they pay you? — What was 
the price of Cope-Herrington's freedom? " 

Mary started, and in spite of herself a deep flush 
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overspread her face, and mounted to her throbbing 
temples. She made no reply, 

** Ha ! Pm commencing to believe you, now. I was 
a fool not to have thought of it before. That was 
the game, of course, and they played into your hands, 
and bought you off! What price Cope-Herrington? " 

" Gerald," said Mary, slowly. " I'm through — fin- 
ished. I shall not submit to your insults for another 
instant! I repeat, that my affairs are my own, and 
I am not interested in what passes in your filthy little 
mind concerning me. I released Captain Cope-Her- 
rington from our engagement, of my own free will, 
without coercion or the thought of any bribe being 
offered me. I did it because it was the best thing, the 
only thing, to do. I had thought, at first, that we 
could be happy, but another woman of my world who 
had tried it with a boy like Captain Cope-Herrington, 
showed me my mistake. I don't know why I'm offer- 
ing this explanation to you, your insulting behavior 
doesn't entitle you to it, and it's a matter of supreme 
indifference to me whether you believe it, or not. I 
only want you to know one thing, and realize it fully 
— I'm through with you, now — to-night! I've sub- 
mitted to your insults and petty tyrannies for three 
years, I've condoned your infidelities, hidden your vices 
and weaknesses from the world, been your creature, 
your — woman. If you've paid, you had good value 
for your money! But it's over, now. I shall leave 
here to-morrow — no price which you could pay, would 
be high enough to induce me to remain anoilier day; 
beneath this roof!'* 

He approached her slowly, his eyes blazing, his thin 
face distorted with fury. 
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**It'8 over, is it? You're going to leave me, eh? 
We'll see, my beauty! Why, d — you, do you 
think—" 

" Did Madame ring? " a third voice cut across the 
man's strident tones, and he wheeled, his face work- 
ing, to discover Nina standing in the doorway. Her 
look and manner were respectfully inquiring, but in 
her eyes was a not imcertain gleam. 

** Yes, Nina." Mary's voice was quite composed, 
and she turned from him, and walked steadily to her 
door. "I am going to bed. I shall want you." 

She looked back over her shoulder, with her hand 
upon the knob, and said, quietly, '^ Good night, Ger- 
ald." 

He mumbled a surly response, and she disappeared. 
The maid followed her, and he heard the key turn in 
the lock of the door. 

The next morning at ten, he sauntered again into 
the boudoir. He was a little paler than usufid, a trifle 
red-rimmed about the eyes, and the long, delicate, fem- 
inine hand holding his cigarette twitched nervously. 
He peered about him in the semi-twilight of the heavily- 
curtained room. He thought at first that it was 
empty, then he descried Mary, seated at her escritoire, 
busily engaged in writing. He saw to his surprise that 
she was dressed for the street, in a simple walking 
gown and small hat, but it conveyed nothing to his 
throbbing and still befuddled brain. 

** Hello ! " he remarked. " I say, you're up early." 

He walked over to her, and laid his hand upon her 
shoulder. 

She looked up at him, and nodded coolly, then bent 
again over Jier task^ He saw that a little sheaf of 
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bills was outspread before her on the desk, and she 
was writing checks, and entering them in the stub of 
her bank book. 

** See here, old girl, we had a rare old row last night, 
didn't weP I was a bit of a brute, I know, but I had 
rather too much champagne aboard, and I was jealous 
of young Cope-Herrington, upon my soul I was. — 
What do you say to a run down to Brighton in the 
car for the week-end? We both need a change, and 
it will buck us up, no end. Is it a go? " 

Mary laid down her pen, and pushing back her chair 
she rose, and faced him. 

"Gerald, have you forgotten? I thought I made 
myself clear, last night." 

**0h, I say! You surely weren't serious, Mary! 
We both lost our tempers a bit, but you couldn't have 
meant what you said, old girl! — I'll apologize, if 
you like. I was a damned rotter, I know, to speak to 
you as I did, but I was squiffy, and the way that chap 
looked at you drove me mad! Let's forget the whole 
bally business, and go off — ^" 

"I'm sorry, Gerald. I never was more serious in 
my life, and I meant every word I said. I am going 
away to-day — and I go alone, with Nina. I thought 
that you understood that, — I hope there won't be a 
repetition of last night's scene." 

Lord Eshelbury backed away from her. 

" You can't mean it, Mary ! " he repeated, hoarsely. 
"You can't mean to leave me, after three years, be- 
cause of a stupid quarrel ! " 

" It isn't only because of last night," she explained, 
wearily, ** although no woman who possessed a shred 
of self-respect — and even such a woman as I am, may 
happen to possess that, strange as it may seem to you, 
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— could remain here, after the insults you have hurled 
at me. It was only the culmmatlon, that is all. We've 
had scenes like it before, if you remember, only not 
quite as bad. I have done my best, Gerald, I have 
tried to play fair, but it isn't of any use. The world 
is too wide for one to shut one's self in a comer of it 
which has become distasteful — hideous! And so, I 
am going." 

** Where — will you go?" he sank heavily into a 
chair, and looked up at her dully, as she stood before 
him. 

"Away from London, for a time at least. It 
doesn't matter where," she added, gently. " It's bet- 
ter, wiser for you not to know. Our ways part here, 
to-day.'* 

"You can't go!" he cried, half incredulously, half 
fearfully. **Why, Mary, you belong to me, you're 
mine, mine, I tell you! We've been together too 
long — ^" 

She shook her head, with a little smile. 

"No, Gerald, you are wrong. This uncon- 
ventional existence, this living together without the 
sanction of church or society isn't at all the sort of 
thing it appears from the outside. For the woman, 
if she plays fair, it has all the restrictions and draw- 
backs of matrimony, and none of its obvious advan- 
tages. But she has one compensation which is denied 
the woman governed by the rules and tenets of soci- 
ety — her life is bounded solely by necessity and in- 
clination. We were both free to terminate our as- 
sociation when we pleased. I am free, and — it is my 
pleasure to go." 

"You never cared a straw for me, did you?" he 
was staring straight before him, and a certain note 
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of wistf Illness had crept into his Toice. ^You never 
cared.** 

** No, I didn't, Gerald,** she rephed, frankly. **You 
never asked me, or I should have told you the trath, 
in the beginning. I liked yoo, always, from the first 
time you came to my house in the Avenue Wagram, 
years ago. I left Paris with you because I was tired 
of the life there. You made me comfortable, you did 
your best, at first, to make me happy here, and I 
stayed on. But you*ve changed, gradually — perhaps 
we*ve both changed. Perhaps we've gotten on each 
other's nerves because there isn't anything real to hold 
us together. I have wondered why you did not pull 
out long ago — I've known, to put it mildly, of the 
preference you have shown to other women, from time 
to time — ^'* 

"Ah, these other women, what do they matter!" 
he cried, passionately. "It's different with you — 
you're my wife^ Mary ! " 

^^ I'm not. I have been your mistress, a shade more 
important, perhaps, in your eyes, than the heroines of 
your occasional promiscuous adventures, but in the 
same category with them, nevertheless — a distinction 
without a difference. We've drifted too far apart, 
Gerald, to go on. Life has been growing more and 
more irksome and distasteful to me, every day. I had 
made up my mind to ask you last night after our guests 
had gone, if you would allow me to run away, quite 
by myself, into the country, somewhere, for a few 
weeks. I am inexpressibly tired of London, and every- 
thing it contains, and I thought I might get back my 
poise, my focus on things — might have an opportu- 
nity to think it all over, and decide on the future." 

"Won't you do it now, Mary?" he asked, eagerly. 
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"WonH you let me send you away, — Ostend, Aix, 
Trouville, anywhere you say, for a month or so? Take 
Nina with you, and stop off at Paris and get some 
pretty frocks. I won't annoy you, I won't come any- 
where near you, unless you send for me. Go and have 
a ripping old holiday — I'll ask no questions, I can 
trust you ! Come back to me when you're ready. — 
What do you say? " 

She shook her head again, patiently. 

"No, Gerald, it's no good. Everything's over be- 
tween us. You must understand — you must realize 
that. I shall never come back to you. Don't think 
that I'm ungrateful, that I don't appreciate all you've 
done for me — I do, but I can't go on, any longer." 
She turned to her desk, and took up the little sheaf 
of bills. ** I've been settling up the accounts here — 
all the bills are paid, and the outstanding accounts are 
to be sent to my bank when they are due. I've ar- 
ranged for everything — given the servants their no- 
tice and a quarter's pay in advance, and packed what 
things I possess which are of special value to me. 
Here are the keys of the house, please return them to 
the agent, when you've removed what you wish. The 
car will be back in the garage, at your disposal, at 
five this afternoon. That is all, I think." 

He suddenly sprang from his chair, and caught her 
roughly in his arms. 

" You shan't go, Mary ! " he cried. " I can't let 
you go ! I can't get on without you, I need you ! I've 
been a brute, a rotter, I know, but I'll change, Mary, 
my word of honor I will! Give me another chance, 
dear, — don't leave me like this ! " 

She disengaged herself gently from his embrace. 

" It's no use, Grerald, we've gone too far. When 
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you think it over, you'll be convinced that I'm right. 
We can't go on, and it's best for us both that we sepa- 
rate now. It is late — the car is at the door. I must 
go." She dropped her veil over her face, and turning, 
picked up her small hand-bag and gloves from the 
table where they had lain. Then she came to him and 
held out her hand. "Good-bye, Gerald. — No, it's 
best that I go down alone. Nina is waiting below. — 
I hope that you will be very happy — you know that 
you will always have my best wishes — ^" 

Her voice failed her at the dazed hurt look in his 
eyes. He took her hand, and held it limply. 

"Mary, if this is just a — a whim of yours, a ca- 
price — if you should change your mind, you know, 
when you've thought it all over, just let me know, 
won't you? Send me a line at the Club, and I'll come to 
you, wherever you are. Mary, my girl, I can't — I 
can't say * good-bye ' to you ! " 

" Then I must say it, Gerald. Good-bye." 

At the door she turned, and glanced back. He had 
fallen into his chair, his face in his hands, his shoulders 
bowed and shaking. Impulsively, she took a step 
toward him, stopped, and after a moment turned again 
resolutely and passed down the stairs, and out into the 
sunlight. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Four years later, a great liner was threading its way 
slowly among the swarm of lesser craft through the 
sparkling waters of New York Bay. It was a radiant 
day in late September, with jtist a hint of the coming 
autumn in the crisp snap of the air, which brought a 
tingling glow to the cheeks of the passengers as they 
crowded to the rail of the promenade deck to catch a 
first glimpse of welcoming, friendly faces, although they 
were still far from the dock. People were rushing 
about from group to group, saying hurried, excited 
farewells, and everywhere there was that air of sus- 
pense, and subdued but eager expectancy, which is in- 
cidental to a journey's end. 

A slender figure in blue stood alone at the rail, far 
forward, straining her eyes ahead with the rest at the 
mass of tall obelisk-like buildings rising up seemingly 
out of the water before her. No one would be waiting 
to meet and welcome her, only strange faces and blank 
stares would greet her on every hand, but she viewed 
the future with serene contentment. Although she 
would be as a stranger in a strange land, she was con- 
tent. The goal she had set herself to reach had been 
attained, the future lay before her as she had deter- 
mined long ago that it should be. Mary Tinney was 
returning to her own country, to begin life anew. 

The years had dealt kindly with her, despite the vicis- 
situdes of her life. At twenty-nine she was the person- 
ification of radiant health, clear and sparkling-eyed, 
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with a buoyant, springing step, and a vivid joyous in- 
terest in everything about her which gave no hint of the 
years, nor the manner of their passing. Partly be- 
cause of the strength of her young, clean body, partly 
because of a fortunate physical and i>sychological nor- 
mality, dissipation or excess in any form which was so 
prevalent in women of her mode of life as to be almost 
inevitable, had held no temptation for her; her eyes 
were too indomitably fixed on the future, her whole be- 
ing too firmly engrossed in the object she was striving 
to attain. Since love had come to her, unbidden and 
unwelcome, she had in time regarded it philosophically, 
as part of the price she had to pay, but although 
through all her subsequent experiences it had been ever 
present, to cry in her ears, and seek to drag her back, 
she had forged ahead relentlessly, in spite of its clutch- 
ing hands about her heart. 

And now she was free. — Free ! Never again while 
she lived would there be need for her to give herself 
to any man, to submit to caresses which set her teeth on 
edge, to kiss when every nerve in her body shrank with 
repulsion, to smile when she longed to strike a blow ! 

One more self-imposed task remained to her. She 
would perform it, and then the way lay clear before 
her. In London, only a few days before sailing, she 
had run across Hilda Bickerstaff, the Englishwoman 
who had been her neighbor in the Impasse du Maine 
during that never-to-be-forgotten time seven years be- 
fore. She had asked about one and another of her 
old friends, and at last, hesitatingly, she ventured the 
name of Richard Daingerfield. What she heard filled 
her with unspeakable sorrow. He had failed. His 
warring temperament, the evident cloud under which 
his genius had lain even in the old days, had proved too 
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strong for him, and he had succumbed to it helplessly, 
in the end. He had accepted his final defeat, and re- 
turned to America, broken in mind and body. Hilda 
had heard of him quite recently. Philip Giron had 
written her from New York, where his impossible ballet- 
girls had attained quite a vogue, — that he had met the 
sculptor, shabby and ill, but proud and overbearing as 
ever ; that he had gone to his studio to see him, and had 
found him wretchedly housed, living obviously in ex- 
treme poverty. He intended to do something for him, 
he wrote, if Daingerfield would accept it, but it would 
be difficult to arrange, as he was of a temperament im- 
possible. Mary had obtained Philip's address from 
Hilda, determined to seek him out at the first oppor- 
tunity on landing, and together they would devise some 
means of aiding the man she had loved, without offend- 
ing his pride ; — by means of a mythical order perhaps, 
if he was able to work, but the details of the plan must 
be left until she had found Philip. 

The years which had intervened since she had walked 
out of Lord Eshelbury's house in St. John's Wood had 
brought her many experiences, some fortunate, some ca- 
lamitous, but withal Mary had prospered beyond her 
imaginings. True, there had been a dark time of ill- 
ness and despair, when she had lain for months in a 
nursing home in Kensington, while her carefully 
hoarded savings melted away alarmingly, and her life 
hovered in the balance. But immediately after — 
when a wan, hollow-eyed shadow of her former self, she 
had ventured out into the world again, — had come the 
episode of the South American mine owner. On his 
passing, a Viennese banker had made his appearance, 
to be replaced in turn by a retired diamond broker of 
Amsterdam, and from then on had been plain sailing. 
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She was not fabulously wealthy, but her future was am- 
ply assured, and her jewds alone represented a substan- 
tial fortune. 

She had continued to send money orders of varying 
amounts anonymously to the wretched home in Mill* 
town, and during her return voyage a vague idea had 
come to her of sending a deputy — some one who would 
respect her confidence — to investigate the condition 
of the little househdd on Barren Street, and determine 
whether her generosity had proven a benefit or by the 
opportunity for dissipation had but augmented their 
misery. 

The docks were reached in good time, and after the 
customs ordeal was over, Mary was conveyed to one 
of the huge caravansaries which had sprung up during 
her long absence with the newer mushroom growth of 
the city. She had looked about her in bewilderment, 
as the chauffeur skilfully guided her taxicab through 
the mazes of traffic to her hotel. The twelve years of 
her absence had wrought changes which appeared mi* 
raculous to her eyes. Familiar landmarks, which had 
stood out clearly in her somewhat hazy memory of her 
short sojourn in New York, had disappeared, and it was 
an unknown city which met her gaze. 

She telephoned Philip Giron from her hotel, and 
learned that he was out of town, and would not return 
for two days, so there was nothing for her to do but 
wait. 

Mary had brought no maid with her from the other 
side, and for a time she busied herself with unpacking 
and arranging the contents of her trunks. The length 
of her stay in the city would depend wholly on what 
plan she would be able to devise with Philip for the relief 
of Richard Daingerfield. After that had been accom- 
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plished, she would go away at once to some quiet back- 
water, far from the beaten path, and there begin the Kf e 
she had determined upon. 

With the coming of late afternoon, a restlessness 
grew upon her, and her rooms became oppressive, un- 
bearable. She decided to go for tea to one of the new 
cosmopolitan restaurants. Perhaps among the throng 
of strange faces there might be one or two which she 
remembered, and she was curious to see what changes 
time had wrought. 

She paused for a moment in the ornately gilded lobby 
to allow a group of men to pass out, and glanced over 
the barrier of palms into the vast restaurant. The 
countless little tables were crowded with gaily chatter- 
ing people, whose voices mingled with the staccato music 
of the red-coated orchestra in a confused medley of 
sound. 

The last man of the departing group started to pass 
her with a muttered apology, then halted rather un- 
certainly, and Mary glanced up to find him confronting 
her in amazed half-recognition. He was a stocky heav- 
ily-built man, flashily clothed, and he held an opulently 
banded cigar between two pudgy jewelled fingers. 

A slight smile flickered across Mary's face. 

" How do you do, Marcus," she said. 

Marcus Beeman gasped, reddened, shifted his cigar 
hastily, and shook her extended hand with embarrassed 
vigor. 

" Why — why, Mary ! '^ he stammered. " Mary ! J 
never should've known you ! Wfiere on earth have you 
been all these years? " 

" Abroad. I only got in this morning, on the Sax^ 
onic. Fancy meeting you, of all people, on the very 
first day in America ! " 
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^^ Come on, let's sit down here for a minute, an' chin." 
He drew her nervously to a cushioned seat in a recess of 
palms. Mary smiled again, — he had not asked her to 
go into the restaurant with him; evidently the years 
had brought discretion bred of added responsibilities. 

" You're lookin' fine ! '' he added, as they seated them- 
selves. " You must've made good, Mary. I knew you 
had it in you ! " 

*^ Yes," she assented, quietly. " I've — made 
good. — And you, Marcus? " 

" Oh, so — so ! " replied Marcus, with a ponderous 
attempt at lightness. "General manager of the firm 
now, and expect to be made vice-president before New 
Year's. — Oh, I'm a grand boy, all right! Family 
man now, you know. This was just a sort of a business 
meeting, this afternoon. — I don't often hit the bright- 
light places like this nowadays." 

"Really!" Mary rejoined, in covert amusement. 
"Whom did you marry? That girl from the Middle 
West, somewhere, — St. Louis, wasn't it? " 

" Not on your life ! " he exclaimed hurriedly. ** I 
married a nice little Jewish girl — swell kid from the 
Upper West Side. I got two fine boys." 

" Oh, I'm glad, Marcus ! " she added, mischievously. 
" You always were — domestic." 

He shot a quick, uncertain glance at her ; — could she 
be " guying " him? He opened his lips, but on second 
thought decided not to press the subject. 

" I don't suppose you see many of your old friends, 
now," she went on, denmrely. 

" Not often." 

" I've wondered about the Gattles. I lost track of 
them years ago. I should like to know how the world 
goes with them." 
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" Oh, they're all right. I see *em now an' then. 
They're gettin' on fine, — got a big place down near Far 
Rockaway. Restaurant — shore dinners — that kind 
o' thing. Great place for motor parties. Why don't 
you look 'em up, sometime? " 

" I think I will. I'd love to see Mabel again. What 
do they call the place?" 

" Just * Gattle's.' Well, Mary, I must run on, — got 
to catch the five-thirty for Arveme. Mighty glad I 
saw you, to-day." 

" And I, to have seen you." She rose, and held out 
her hand again. 

He took it, awkwardly, and held it for a moment. 

" Say, Mary," he hesitated. " You — you haven't 
got any hard feelings about the past, have you? No 
regrets, or — or anything? I s'pose I didn't do just 
right by you, but — " 

" Oh, Marcus, don't let us speak of it," she hastened 
to reassure him, heartily. " I've forgotten everything, 
long ago. — There hasn't been time for me to remem- 
ber, but I have never allowed myself an instant of re- 
gret. — You must go, or you will miss your train. I 
hope that the next time I see you, you will be vice-presi- 
dent of your company." 

" Thanks. I guess that's a sure thing, all right. 
Good-bye." 

The headwaiter escorted her to a table, and she sat 
musingly drinking her tea, and nibbling at the tiny iced 
cakes before her. Marcus was very much the same, and 
yet there was an indefinable change. He had developed 
a decided paunch, and there were baggy lines beneath 
his eyes, and he was growing bald, but it was not in a 
physical way that the intangible difference manifested 
itself. Could it be that it was she who had changed. 
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that her experienced eyes saw beneath the prosperous 
front he boldly erected, to the innate vulgarity of the 
little man, with clearer discernment than had been vouch- 
safed her in the early days of her association with him? 
The cleverness which had so impressed her had been but 
meretricious shrewdness, the swaggering manner a 
merely pitiful aping of the demeanor of men of the 
world whom he had chanced to encounter. With a sigh 
and a smile she dismissed him from her thoughts. 

She wondered what time had accomplished with Joe 
Gattle and his wife. Would she see them, also, with 
new eyes? She shrank from a meeting with them, yet 
at the same moment decided that she would motor out 
the next day, and surprise them. She would be able to 
judge then, through Mabel's eyes, the extent of the out- 
ward metamorphosis she herself had undergone. 

The following day was clear and warm, and Mary 
thoroughly enjoyed the swift rush along the level coun- 
try roads, the orchards and woodland on either side al- 
ready aflame with the first early touch of frost and the 
air redolent of ripened fruit, and the wine-like odor of 
bursting grapes. 

** Gattle's '' was a long, low, imposing structure, its 
broad verandas sheltered by scarlet-and-white striped 
awnings, and the lawns dotted with blazing masses of 
autumnal blooms. 

" Is Mrs. Gattle here? *' Mary asked the headwaiter 
who came hurrying obsequiously toward her, impressed 
by the elegance of her appearance and the luxury of 
her hired car. " I should like to see her, please. No, I 
would rather not give my name — just say a very old 
friend.'* 

She had timed her arrival carefully for the hour be- 
tween late luncheon and early dinner, when there would 
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probably be the least number of guests about, and indeed 
only a few scattered tables were occupied. The place 
had a general air of cheerful bustle, however, which ar- 
gued well for the prosperity of the establishment, and 
Mary was delighted that her old friends' lines seemed 
cast in pleasant places. 

All at once there was a slight commotion in the door- 
way leading into the hall, then a ponderous figure 
emerged, and bore down upon her, and Mabel Gattle, 
beaming a gracious but puzzled smile, stood before her. 

" Did you want to see me? '' she began. ** I'm Mrs. 
Gattle — " 

"Oh, Mabel! Mabel!'* Mary smiled, but there 
was a little quiver in her voice. " Don't you know me? 
Have I changed as much as that ! " 

"I — why — my Gawd, if it ain't Mary Tinney ! " 
Two fat arms crushed her suddenly in a hearty em- 
brace, and a moist, resounding smack was planted upon 
her cheek. ** To think of it bein' you ! Dearie, it's 
just grand to see you! Come right in to my own 
drawin'-room. We c'n talk better there, an' Joe's get- 
tin' so dignified an' up in the air, he don't want me to be 
seen buttin' in with the guests. Say, Louee!" she 
turned to the headwaiter hovering near, and ordered. 
" You send me up two N' Orleans fizzes, an' I want 'em 
made with my own eggs, hear? Not the bar ones. 

"Well, ain't it just wonderful!" she began again, 
when they were ensconced in her vividly upholstered 
drawing-room. ** Joe an' me was only speakin' of you 
the other day, an' here you turn up! It ain't any 
wonder I didn't know you till you spoke, you've grown 
so grand and elegant! Lord, won't Joe be s'prised 
when he gets back from town ! " 

*' You haven't changed a bit, Mabel. I should have 
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known you, anywhere," Mary returned, with a little 
moue of reproach. 

" Oh, a woman don't change much, it's a kind of sta- 
tionary time, I guess for women • — ^'round fifty. I 
wouldn't look so dam dowdy, if Joe hadn't made me let 
my hair go back." She passed a plump hand over her 
drab-colored, grey-streaked pompadour, and sighed 
** Joe's got so refined since he's been runnin' this place, 
that there's no livin' with him. But how'd you know 
where we was, dearie? How've you been all this time? " 

Mary told of her meeting with Marcus Beeman a few 
hours after landing on the previous day, and Mabel 
grinned appreciatively. 

" I'll bet he was s'prised ! " she remarked. " There's 
no use talkin', foreign get-up does do a lot for a woman. 
You're lookin' swell. — You ain't married, are you? " 

" No, and I don't ever expect to be," smiled Mary ; 
then she added, seriously. " I'll never have another 
man near me, Mabel. There won't ever again be need 
of my bothering with any one. I've all the money I 
want, now, and I've come home to live the way I want 
to." 

" Now you're talkin' ! " observed Mabel, admiringly. 
" You always was a wise one, Mary, for all you was so 
young an' kinder green. If other girls had had a sen- 
sible head on their shoulders like you, they ha' been well 
fixed now, too. I'm real glad for you, I can tell you. 
We've often wondered what became of you. — Never 
heard a thing after Frank come back from Europe, that 
time." 

" I'm sorry, I really meant to write, Mabel, and not 
to lose sight of you. I don't know how it was I hap- 
pened to stop writing." Mary was honestly contrite. 

" Oh, I know how it is, when folks is away, like that. 
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for so long. They get busy with other things, an' for- 
get," Mabel said, good-naturedly. **It donH make 
any difference now, so long's you're back for good." 

"And Frank — how is he? Do you ever see him, 
now? " Mary asked eagerly. ** I suppose you blame me 
for leaving him, Mabel, but I had to do the best I could 
for myself." 

" No — I don't blame you," Mabel averred, slowly. 
** A girl's got to look after herself, o' course. He told 
me you were square with him. He was dreadful broke 
up over your leavin' him, when he first come back. Then 
he took up with Horrie Hendricks again, but things 
wasn't the same with them, ever, as before she run off 
with that jockey, an' you come along. You — you 
asked if we'd seen Frank? You don't know, then? 
You ain't heard nothin'? " 

" Heard? Why, no. What is it? What has hap^- 
pened, Mabel? " Her voice quickened with concern as a 
startled premonition flashed through her mind at the 
older woman's change of tone. 

" He's dead," replied Mabel, briefly. 

"Oh, Mabel, when? How terrible! I never 
knew — " 

" Three years ago. Caught pneumonia at Havre de 
Grace and never got over it. I went to see him, soon's 
I heard he was sick, an' he spoke about you. He never 
did forget you, Mary." 

" Poor Frank. He was the kindest man, and truest 
gentleman I ever knew," Mary said, very gently. 

"He was a good sport — a thoroughbred. When 
you've said that, you've said everything. A better 
feller never lived'n Frank Kelly. It was his tips give us 
our first good start towards this place." 

" It's splendid, Mabel ! You and Joe ought to be 
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very proud of it. It must be a great success, isn't 
it?'' 

" Success? Just waitTl you see it to-night ! You've 
got to stay an' have dinner with us, an' stay all night, 
if you can. Joe won't hear of your runnin' right back 
to town, an' neither will I! O' course, you come at a 
bad time, just between hours like this, an' in the middle 
of the week. But Saturdays an' Sundays, an' any 
pleasant night, you can't get a table for love nor money ! 
I got diamond earrings as big as hickory nuts, an' a 
mink coat down to my feet. I only wish't you'd been 
here last Sunday ; — ihe whole * Tambourine Girl ' com- 
pany was down, an' I had forty thousand dollars' worth 
o' diamonds on my front porch ! " 

Mary checked her rising amusement, and murmured 
appreciatively, and the entrance of Joe Gattle put an 
end to the conversation. His was the same genial per- 
sonality she remembered so welL A little more ruddy, 
perhaps, a little more portly, with the added dignity of 
a sprinkling of grey in his hair and heavy moustache. 
He recognized her at (mce, and although, as ever, he 
had little to say, he beamed an unmistakably jovial wel- 
come. 

Mary dined with them, and then drove cityward in 
the soft moonlight of early evening. All was well with 
the Gattles, she thought, but the news of Frank Kelly's 
death had come as a blow to her, in spite of the fact that 
he had been out of her life for so many years. His face, 
as she had seen it last in London, stunned and mutely re- 
proachful, rose before her in a dreamy haze. She found 
it difficult to shake off a strange, unaccountable sensa- 
tion of his material presence, until she resolutely forced 
her thoughts from the past to that which was to be. 
There remained only to find Richard Daingerfield and 
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smooth his pathway, and then the future alone should 
hold her in its hands. 

Philip Giron was as surprised at her unexpected en- 
trance into his studio the next morning as her older 
friends had been, but she cut short his eiFusiye greet- 
ing to voice the query uppermost in her mind. 

** Daingerfield? Pauvre gaii9on, we shall go to heem 
togethaire. When I write to Mees Beeckairstaff that 
lettaire, telling of heem, I go again to see heem, and 
voild.! he have gone, departed! He ees pairhaps an- 
noyed that I call, ashamed that I seek heem out and find 
heem in sooch gr-reat distress. Eet ees but a few days 
ago that I learn the new address of heem from one who 
was before a model of hees, and I promise myself that 
I go to heem on my r-retum. The model, she say that 
he ees vere ill. I am enchanted that you go with me, 
Mad'moiselle Marie! In time of seeckness and trouble 
a woman always know just what to do, she have the 
delicate hand, the queeck brain, the savoir f aire ! '* 

As they rolled swiftly downtown, Mary tentatively 
suggested the other matter which was upon her mind. 
I have a — a charity, of sorts,*' she began. 

There is a family in whom I am interested. They are 
mill-workers, all, even the little children. I have been 
sending them money, at odd times, since I left America, 
and without appearing, myself, in the matter, I want 
to find out, if I can, if this money has helped them, or 
hurt them ; if it has benefitted them, or been spent in dis- 
sipation. They are wretched, ignorant people, and may 
not have used it for their own good. You understand, 
PhiHp? '' 

"But, certainly, I comprehend.'* He shot a quick 
glance at her. " What ees eet that you weesh to do? '' 
To send some one there to investigate matters for 
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me. Some one who will be discreet, will not mention 
my name, nor arouse their suspicions that they are be- 
ing watched, or openly inquired about. I wondered if 
you knew of such a person." 

He thought for a moment, tugging at his wisp of 
moustache. 

^^Yes," he said, at last. *^ There is one, I theenk, 
who weel do what you r-require. He ees — how do you 
say? — cler-rk in the offeece of a friend of mine. A 
sharp fellow, vere clevaire and most discreet. I weel 
geeve to you the address of heem." 

He scribbled upon a card, and placed it in her hand. 

** This is so good of you, Philip ! " she said. " I will 
send a note to him to-night. — Tell me how you like 
America? Hilda told me that you had become quite a 
famous person over here." 

He shrugged his shoulders deprecatingly, his hands 
outspread. 

'*How I like America?" he repeatec^ with a smile. 
^^ Ah, Mad'moiselle Tinnee, I am not like one of your 
compatriots, who rests een Paris for two, three days on 
one of the tours of Monsieur Cook, and tells then for- 
evaire af taire of hees eempressions of France ! I do not 
yet know America, eet may not be for years that I shall 
know eet, perhaps nevaire, all. But what I have seen, 
eet ees wondairful, marvellous! Eet takes away the 
breath!" 

** And your ballet-girls? " she pursued. *' They have 
made a great reputation for you, haven't they? " 

" Mes pauvres coryphees ! " he sighed, in mock de- 
spair. ** They have pairhaps achieved a vogue, for the 
moment. But, Mad'moiselle Marie, eet ees only since 
the Americalns have given to them a cachet that I dees- 
covaire how really imposseeble they are; how badly 
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drawn, how hopeless! That ees, I fear, a penalty of 
success. — But we have arrive! Allow me, Mademoi- 
selle ! " 

A crooked, cobbled lane opening out of Greenwich 
village, littered with refuse and noisome with the thou- 
sand odors of a city's fetid waste ; a dark hall-way and 
narrow staircase, past doors which but partially muf- 
fled coarse voices raised in rough mirth or strife within, 
and at the very top, a long, low, bare room, crowned 
with a skylight through which the sunshine straggled 
dimly, clouded by the filth of the dust-encrusted panes. 

On an improvised couch-bed in a corner, a huge, 
gaunt frame lay, its sharp outlines barely concealed by 
the steamer rug flung carelessly over it. On a broken- 
down chair by the poor bed was a milk bottle, half 
empty, a bunch of grapes, and a vial of medicine. 

Mary's eyes took in the pitiful details as she slowly 
approached, and her throat contracted as if iron bands 
were clamped about it, while she felt the sharp sting of 
tears upon her cheek. As she paused beside it the fig- 
ure stirred and a face was suddenly lifted to hers ; — a 
face which she scarcely recognized. It was smooth, and 
colorless, and as waxen as the marble for which he had 
lived, and the eyes in their sunken rims burned like coals 
of fire. 

She knelt beside him and stretched out her arms over 
his wasted body, and her voice weUed out in an agony 
of love and pity. 

** Richard ! I have found you ! I have found you ! " 



CHAPTER XX 

Without, the rush and soughing sweep of the wind 
through countless pines, accompanied by the occasi(»al 
soft thud of a mass of packed snow sliding from the 
low, overhanging roof, and the ceaseless tapping and 
swirl of flakes against the panes, like the coaxing sum- 
mons of fairy fingers. 

Within, before a roaring fire of birch and pine-cones ; 
Richard Daingerfield's gaunt figure lay outstretched 
upon a comfortable couch. His head was supported 
upon one waxen hand and he was gazing into the leap- 
ing flames with a serene tranquillity of expression from 
which had vanished, as if by a miracle, all traces of the 
passions which had sullied it when the storm and stress 
of life had held him in its grasp. He who had warred 
so despotically yet so impotently with the conditions 
of the existence in which he had found himself, seemed 
in the time of his passing, to have been vouchsafed a 
clearer insight, a new and broader understanding, and 
with the greater knowledge, an exceeding peace had 
come. 

He turned, as some one entered softly from the outer 
hall and approached the firelight, and smiled — that 
wonderful, radiant smile of his which in the old days 
had been like a shaft of light thrown suddenly across 
the enshrouding gloom of his stormy mood. 

" Mary, my dear,'' he said, ** some day I shall model 

you as * Nemesis ' — with a medicine hottle and sjMJon ! " 

Mary laughed softly, and deposited the articles he 

310 
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had ruefully derided, on a small stand at his side. Then 
with the deftness and ease born of long practice she put 
her arms gently about him, and drew him up on his pil- 
lows. 

** Indeed you will not ! '* she replied cheerily. ^ When 
you are well, you will forget that there is such a thing 
as medicine in the world. I will pose for you as Bac- 
chante, or Leda, if you will get a stuffed swan. I don't 
like the live ones, they are such greedy, conceited 
things ! '* — 

"Or the *Snow Maiden,*" Richard responded, 
thoughtfully. " As you were that day last week, with 
the frost clinging to your hair, and your arms full of 
those great, snow-laden pine boughs.'* 

^'^Oh, and that s:now-man you made, — wasnt he 
wonderful? I suppose I shouldn't have allowed you to 
dabble about in the wet and cold like that, I'm afraid it 
brought on this little set-back, but he was such a 
marvellous person I couldn't bear to stop you. I wish 
he had been modelled in clay, or something less perish- 
•able, but he lasted a good while, didn't he? " 

** He is gone now, however." A little greyish pallor 
overspread his emaciated face as he spoke, and his eyes 
wandered back to the dancing flames on the hearth. 
" There isn't a trace of him left." 

He shivered slightly, and Mary pulled the rug up 
closer about him, and knelt to replenish the half-con- 
sumed logs. For the moment her buoyant heart failed 
her, and she could find no words to turn aside his un- 
spoken thought. At first, when a renewal of strength 
had come with the change to the soft, balmy air of the 
Adirondacks, he had made ceaseless plans for the in- 
determinate future, when he should be well, and his 
soaring ambition knew no bounds, but of late a change 
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had taken place, and he talked but seldom, save m gen* 
tie raillery, of the days which were to come. 

Mary observed the difference of his mood with a sink- 
ing heart. Could his lack of interest, his flagging am- 
bition, his preoccupied association from all that had 
held him to life presage the approach of the end? She 
fought against it with all her strength, and strove to 
whip into flame again the smouldering spark of his gen- 
ius, but the attempt was vain. He seemed content to 
drift languidly in the present, accepting her indefati- 
gable care with pathetic gratitude, and obeying unmur- 
muringly her behests. 

The doctor, who came twice daily from the great 
sanitarium nearby, could give her little reassurance, in 
answer to her anxious queries. Her imcle might live 
for several months, possibly until the warm weather 
came, but hemorrhage might develop at any time. It 
was difficult to determine, but the patient was of course 
in a very advanced stage. 

Richard had been very ill for many weeks after 
Mary's discovery of him in New York, and the doctor 
she had summoned had recommended Saranac as soon 
as he was able to be moved. By posing as his niece, she 
had been able to evade successfully any embarrassing 
questions which might have been asked as to their rela- 
tionship. It had been a simple matter to deceive Rich- 
ard. He had been too ill at first to be cognisant of 
anything which went on about him and later the gentle 
apathy enveloped him. He did not seem to question in 
his own mind what her presence meant, nor why she 
was ministering to him, but to accept her being with 
him as a matter of course. He had at first been mildly 
curious to know how the luxuries with which he was 
surrounded had been supplied, and on being told of 
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the siale of two of his statues in New York — it was a 
sudden inspiration on Mary's part — he dismissed it 
from his thoughts as of no further interest in this curi- 
ously remote, detached sphere in which he was to tarry 
for a little while before going on. 

He seldom referred to their earlier, abruptly ter- 
minated friendship in Paris, only once or twice, when he 
spoke regretfully ol the fact that " their statue " had 
not been the success of which he had dreamed. 

If it was the refinement of torture to Mary to see the 
new, gentle light in his eyes as they followed her pa- 
tiently, ceaselessly, and the gradual shrinking and 
weakening of his once powerful frame, as his listless 
steps each day dragged and shortened, she gave no 
perceptible sign. Perhaps, when it was all over, and 
her world had ended in chaos, she might herself break 
down, but now she was storing her energy, determinedly 
guarding her strength for the sake of the one who 
leaned upon her, to help them both through the drag- 
ging ordeal, and the final dark hour. 

If she could keep him with her until the summer came, 
the warm months would give them an almost certain 
respite — of what must happen with the arrival of au- 
tumn she would not allow herself to think. She must 
store up in her memory for all the bleak, weary years 
to come the golden moments of a joy almost solemn in 
its intensity — the moments, all too quickly passing, of 
this pure companionship with the man who was master 
of her soul. 

The winter months passed quickly, and with the com- 
ing of the first warm winds from the south, the first 
hint of bird-song in the air and springing green among 
the silvery birches, a miraculous change came to Rich- 
ard. His dragging steps lightened, his eyes glowed 
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with almost their former vigor, and a faint color flushed 
his cheeks. Mary was tremulous with delight, a hope 
flaring up as a candle flickers, but the doctor viewed 
the change with his usual impassive calmness, and did 
not commit himself. 

Some of the apathy, too, seemed to have fallen from 
Richard, and he was given to half-shy confidences, 
which, apropos of nothing in particular, appeared to 
spring from his lips in an involuntary expression of 
some train of thought long locked within his breast. 
Mary began dimly to realize how morbidly solitary the 
man's life had been, how through the years he must 
have held himself in the sternest, fiercest repression, 
from which the only outlet had been the occasional 
bursts of rage which had rendered him so incompre- 
hensible to those who would have been glad to be his 
friends, and the strange, diabolic humor which had led 
him to deliberately deface his own greatest conceptions 
in bitter mockery and contempt. She wondered more 
and more what wretched experience had been his, in the 
days which were gone ; what story, as Hilda BickerstafF 
had once suggested, might lie behind his reticence, his 
long self -repression. He had changed in his whole na- 
ture so utterly since this illness had come upon him, 
perhaps he would unburden himself of this trouble, 
whatever it had been, — but in the face of his calm 
serenity she felt that the mark of even this ancient 
grief or wrong, had been lifted forever from him. 

It was midaftemoon, and they were seated on the 
shore of the lake. A little breeze had sprung up and 
rippled the surface of the waters, and the sun shone 
gloriously down upon them. She had fancied him 
asleep, but as she bent over him he looked up with his 
sudden, swift smile. 
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" Ah ! " she exclaimed, softly. " You are quite 
warm enough ? This rug — " 

*' Quite/' he answered. ** Come, sit here beside me 
and tell me why you are so very kind to me? You were 
not always so, you know. You refused once to do me 
a very great service because you had listened to some- 
thing which was not meant for your ears." 

He was smiling, his tone was that of gentle, weak 
raillery which had become habitual in his commimings 
with her, and which served but poorly to mask his ten- 
derness of gratitude. She understood him perfectly, 
as always, now. 

** Ah, but I have atoned ! " she cried. ** I did get 
over that stupid resentment, and come to you to pose 
— and you see it was no use — I was not suitable, I 
didn't have it in me, somehow." 

" You have atoned!" His thin, fevered hand rested 
quietly on hers for a moment. ** But why — why 
have you done this? Why have you given up these 
months to the care of me, shut away from all the 
world?" 

" It was so that you might get well quickly, and let 
me pose for you once again, and make me famous!" 
she answered, hastily, eagerly, the old, old fabrication 
rushing to her lips. 

He shook his head slowly, his serene eyes gazing out 
over the waters of the lake. 

** No, Mary, my dear. It's of no use — that brave, 
kind, foolish little lie of yours. I shall never get well. 
The end will come soon, now. — No ! " he silenced her, 
as she seemed about to interrupt him. " I feel it — 
here. I have known for a long time. And now, when 
I look back everything seems so clear to me, and of so 
little account — " 
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He paused for a moment, and then went on musingly, 
as if to himself. 

^^It was so trite! It's happened in hundreds of 
lives ; you must have seen scores of wretched variations 
of it. Yet to me it came as an overwhelming tragedy, 
and I wondered why it did not shake the world to its 
foundations, as it had crushed and shaken me. My 
wife, and — my dearest friend. That's all. It's the 
plot of half the plays and stories in the world. But I 
idolized my wife, worshipped her as a pure being, un- 
approachable by the sins of the world. My friend was 
another self, like a part of me. I would have trusted 
them both with my soul. I did trust them with it, — 
and they took it between their hands, and warped and 
twisted it, and threw it back to — to me, maimed. 
Even my little son, whom I adored, whom I had meant 
to make the greatest artist of the age, — the little son, 
whom for ten years I had thought flesh of my flesh, and 
bone of my bone. He was not — mine. . • • When I 
left the country and tried to take up my life and my 
work again, I found that some devil had come to dwell 
within me, to mock at my purest, highest inspirations, 
with the venom of my own faith-destroying experience. 
And I trusted no man, and hated all women. And 
now, at the end, it all seems such a futile thing, of so 
little moment, after all — ^" 

His voice trailed off into silence, and she sat mutely, 
not daring to speak. When she ventured to look at 
him, she found that his hollow eyes were closed^ and he 
slept. 

Not long after that day, a week or two at most, she 
was sitting beside his couch in the soft darkness on the 
sleeping-porch, watching the pale moon climb slowly 
from behind the silver birches and flood the flawless mir- 
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ror of the lake with a pure, cold light. If these trans- 
forming months had wrought a change in the dying 
man, a clearer vision into the heart of life, it had 
brought no less a miracle to the woman's soul. She 
seemed to see no longer with the eyes of her hardened, 
narrowed mind, but with a purer, more illuminating 
understanding, which radiated from a hitherto un- 
sounded depth within her, and opened vistas of truth 
which before had been hidden from her conception. 
These weeks of quiet contemplation had been but a pre- 
lude, a preparation for the supreme moment which this 
night was to bring, when the true knowledge of the 
Wherefore of things was to be vouchsafed her. How 
blind she had been, how helpless and hopeless, believing 
in her mind, stunted and warped by heredity and hard- 
ship, that the world was a pitiless and crushing thing, 
and there was no way in which to walk save the way of 
sin! There had seemed to her no other way because 
she had lifted her eyes from her unending toil only to 
the first painted woman who had crossed her path, the 
first man who had glanced at her with a hunter's lustful 
gleam. Had there indeed been no other way? Was 
there none other now for women still in the state she 
had endured thirteen years before? She would have 
been content with so little — just some hours free for 
study, and rest, and play, a clean place to sleep, a liv- 
ing wage. For these she would have worked honestly, 
cheerfully, with the best effort of mind and body, but 
they had been denied her. Must other women follow 
the path she had chosen, because there was no one to 
make their lives endurable, to force those who ruled 
their destinies at the mills to ease their lot? — To 
force them, not by mob rule, by strikes incited by fa- 
natics which left their condition pitiably worse than be- 
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fore, but by the enactment of wise, sane laws and the 
enforcement of them; by recreation hours and recrea- 
tion places, and the means to educate them to an en- 
joyment of them, and to the betterment of their home- 
life? She would look well into this, she would study 
the situation, and then, if conditions had not improved, 
she would act! She had an education, a clear head, 
sound judgment and a thorough knowledge^ at first 
hand, of the lives of these people. 

Her money would do much, in a modest way, her ef- 
forts would interest more capital, to buy the necessary 
legislature, if the administration in power refused to 
give it honestly; to erect suitable, sanitary dwelling- 
places, schools, churches, libraries, clinics. To insure 
to the men a more interesting place to foregather in 
their hours of relaxation than the comer saloon ; to give 
the women a knowledge of how to create and maintain 
a home where cheer and cleanliness and sunshine could 
abide, and where a little rest might now and then be 
vouchsafed them, that they might bring into the world 
little ones with the birthright of clean, sturdy bodies 
and imstunted minds ; — and to keep the children them- 
selves from the mills. To give them their golden youth, 
their play-time. Ah, God ! to keep the little, little chil- 
dren from the mills ! 

The life upon which she had decided for herself in 
the days of her sullen resentment against her condition 
— that life of ease and indolence and stagnation to be 
spent in gloating over the fortune she had filched from 
the honor and integrity and purity of the world ; how 
base it seemed now, in the light of her newer under- 
standing! How base and how — foolish! What a 
useless waste of precious years ! 
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Motherhood was a sacred trust, a sovereign privilege 
accorded to women ; but there were other trusts, other 
privileges which were granted to some favored ones 
without reference to sex which were equally sacred — 
the welfare of their fellow men. Mary's people should 
be her children — the class from which she had sprung 
should be her sacred trust, and if she could but make 
smooth their way, if only a little, if she could make 
some men the cleaner, and women the wiser and little 
children the happier, she might, when the end came, 
have justified the reason for her existence; have proved 
her right to have lived, have atoned in part for her 
years of mistakes, and groping in the mire and dark- 
ness. Her rebellion, her outlawry against the divine 
edict of right and wrong could never be justified; for 
that there was, there never could be, any justification. 
But she could make atonement, in part 

And then the great inspiration came, the great con- 
viction was bom! It was for this, that she had been 
allowed to live, to prosper. For this she had been al- 
lowed to prosecute her selfish plan, only to find her re- 
ward dead sea fruit. For this, her great love had been 
sent, her suffering, her final solemn joy had been vouch- 
safed her of protecting and caring for the object of 
that love in the last hours before the end ! — That she 
might be able to teach, to give of her experience for 
the betterment of the world ! She had been chosen, had 
been appointed to be the scapegoat, the sacrifice, that 
her people might be aided ; that, bearing the burden of 
her own sins, forever, she might guide her sisters of the 
shut-in places of labor, and poverty, and ignorance to 
steer their own frail craft into sunlit waters of peace, 
and simple happiness, and clean lives. 

Self-preservation was the primal law of life ; but there 
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was a higher, divine law which had been revealed to her, 
the law which had been preached by an humble Man, the 
Carpenter of Galilee, many years before she had taken 
her place at the loom of life. Of that law, she would, 
however lowly and unclean, be a disciple. And by that 
motionless figure on the couch beneath the stars, she 
knelt in sudden exaltation of spirit. 

She was filled with great happiness and a serene peace. 
As a newly-created mother rests after her labors, so 
Mary rested, for in her had been borne a great and 
solemn truth, and her joy of it was mingled with awe. 

So she remained, and the moon paled, and the star- 
points twinkled and disappeared. A sweet, mysterious 
hush filled the air and the little breeze which heralds the 
dawn of a new day came whispering and sighing through 
the birches and cedars. A sudden ephemeral mist en- 
veloped them, then lifted slowly, imperceptibly, in the 
east, and a faint roseate beam of light radiated like a 
benediction upon them. 

Mary touched the pale hand which hung limply from 
the side of the couch. It was icy cold! With a swift 
convulsive stab of her heart, she leaned over and gazed 
into the still face of Richard Daingerfield. 

There was no need of a second glance. He had 
slipped away from her in the star-lit darkness, quietly, 
with no tearing struggle, or vain effort to stay the in- 
evitable hand. Peacefully, after the storm and stress 
of his life, he lay with his placid face toward her, his 
hand outstretched, as if in the last supreme moment he 
had realized everything which her unspoken love for him 
had meant, and had turned to where he knew she would 
unfailingly be, at his side, in a mute farewell. 

With a little moaning cry she fiung herself beside 
him, and hid her face upon his quiet breast. 



CHAPTER XXI 

" Didn't know you had a house-party on, or I 
shouldn't have run in on you like this.'' Porter Hawx- 
hurst's tone was meant to be apologetic, but he gazed 
about rather resentfully at the tea preparations on an 
elaborate scale in the great hall. 

**No, I don't suppose you would, Porter dear. I 
know how you hate fuss and bother and meeting peo- 
ple. But Lester and I never do know when you are 
going to drop in from the ends of the earth, somewhere," 
his sister replied with spirit. Mrs. Lester Birkenshaw 
was a stout, blonde little woman with the figure of a 
pouter-pigeon and the mind of a canary. She looked 
very like the latter, as she stood perched on the lowest 
step of the wide staircase and scolded away at her tall 
brother, giving him affectionate little pats upon his arm 
and shoulder as she spoke. ^^You do look awfully 
well, dear, — browner and taller than ever, and that 
dreadful scar on your cheek from your Heidelberg days 
has almost disappeared, thank goodness! Oh, Porter, 
it is so good to have my big brother home! Do you 
know you've been away for five whole years, this last 
time? You must stay for months, to make up for it." 

** Sorry, Anita," he replied, laconically. ^ I'm off to 
India in a month with Prescott Lawton." 

"Oh!" she murmured. ** Isn't that too dreadful! 
Other girls' brothers stay home some of the time ! " 

** Who've you got here — any one I know? " 

'^Oh, yes, the Maxwell girls, and the Richardsons, 

and Harper Goodrich and Ruth Marryot — ?" 

321 
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" Ruth Marryot ! Didn't I meet her the last time I 
was home? Isn't she a tall, ungainly young person, 
with buck teeth and eye-glasses, studying for the law, 
and terrifyingly brainy? " 

** She is, — and aren't you ashamed to describe her 
like that? She's quite the most important woman in the 
state, now, and one of the most talked-of in America. 
She's abolished child labor in the mills and factories in 
this part of the country, and accomplished wonderful 
reforms among people of those classes, and she'll do it 
all over the United States before she's through, if she 
isn't stopped!" 

** How'd she do it? " Her brother sat down on the 
arm of a great carved chair, and looked up quizzically 
at her. ** Not by^ fledgling eloquence — • it isn't done 
this season ! " 

" No," admitted Mrs. Birkenshaw. *' She's just the 
mouthpiece, so to speak, of another woman, a Mrs. 
Tyndale, who appeared here while you've been away, 
and bought the Aymar estate. You'll meet her this 
afternoon. She's a youngish widow, and perfectly 
charming. She seems to be very rich, and she gives 
her life up to this factory-workers scheme, but she never 
comes forward openly in it, just gives her money, and 
brains, and works tirelessly in the backgroimd, and 
gives Ruth Marryot the honors. She doesn't care for 
society, and seldom goes anywhere, but I'm crazy about 
her. She's simply stunning-looking — red-gold hair, 
great masses of it, and odd, long yellowish eyes. . . . 
Let's go up to the twinnies before everybody gets home 
from the country-club. You haven't seen them since 
they were mites of babies, and they're crazy about their 
globe-trotting uncle ! " 

An hour later, the widow with the red-gold hair, Mrs. 
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Tyndale, stood greeting her hostess in the wide hall, 
and looking about her at the pleasant scene. The 
gaily chattering groups of young women and men in 
cool-looking tennis flannels made pretty pictures 
against the dark oak panelling, and the subdued laugh- 
ter of their clear well-bred voices mingled refreshingly 
with the tinkle of porcelain and glassware, and the sil- 
very tones of the cathedral clock striking five. It was 
all charming, and she was glad that she had ventured 
out of her self-imposed seclusion, for an hour. There 
was no jarring note in the harmony of the moment. As 
she smilingly replied to Mrs. Birkenshaw, she glanced 
at the stairway. A man was descending who had not 
been at the country club with the rest; she could not 
yet see his face distinctly, but something in his manner, 
his bearing, seemed faintly, oddly familiar. 

He stepped from the last step of the stairs, and in 
answer to Mrs. Birkenshaw's imperious nod, he slowly 
approached them. 

It seemed to Mrs. Tyndale's horrified ears that a 
sudden, sickeningly-significant hush had fallen, and a 
swirling blackness seemed to arise from beneath her feet 
and billow upward, out of which one face alone stood 
forth; — the face of a man who had crossed at three 
previous psychological moments in her career. The 
man with the scar! 

After what seemed to her to be an interminable 
length of time, the voice of Mrs. Birkenshaw pierced 
her consciousness, faintly, as from across an immeasur- 
able distance. 

** Mrs. Tyndale, I want you to know my wandering 
brother. Porter Hawxhurst." 

Summoning her dazed faculties to her aid, Mrs. Tyn- 
dale murmured a few conventional words — she never 
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afterward knew quite what — and he bent low over 
her hand. Then he raised his head, and looked swiftly 
into her eyes, and in that brief, keen glance she read 
complete recognition and a great question. 

He brought her tea, and she forced herself to take 
the cup from his hands, to drink composedly and to re- 
ply to his conventional platitudes with remarks as po- 
litely banal as his own. Finally, to her momentary re- 
lief, the groups about them broke up, and he wandered 
away to join others. She talked animatedly to those 
about her ; her silvery laugh even rang out occasionally, 
in company with the others, in sweet, well-modulated 
tones. And all the while her desperate, despairing 
thoughts were pounding against the walls of her brain. 
What would he do? What would he do? That his ac- 
tion would be quick and decisive she realized as surely 
and instinctively as she had realized that he recognized 
her, that he had always known what manner of woman 
she was. Pride of birth and breeding was no more evi- 
dent to her world-trained eyes now than they had been 
to her girUsh perceptions sixteen years before, when 
first she had beheld him. He would at all costs, she 
knew, protect his sister from any knowledge of, or as- 
sociation with a woman of the world from which she 
had emerged. Would he denounce her immediately, and 
drive her forth from her Eden, or would he stay his 
hand imtil she could have a talk with him — could show 
him the truth? That was the question which burned 
in her brain. 

That he was trustworthy, would keep her faith in- 
violate — if once he knew the truth, and could reconcile 
it to his convictions of the conventional protection and 
respect due to his family and their friends — she felt 
assured. But was he humanly capable of reconciling 
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his views of life with what she had been, in spite of what 
she had become? She knew that, given the opportunity 
her one hope lay in telling him the truth ; — nay, more, 
in showing him, and then, with no plea for sympathy, 
or leniency, leaving her future in his hands, for him to 
render the decision which would mean her peace or ex- 
ile. Would he grant her this opportunity, or would 
he strike first? 

It was with a sense of infinite relief that she beheld 
him gradually but deliberately making his way back to 
her, and as the last of the callow, flannelled youth who 
had surrounded her arose, he took the vacant seat be- 
side her with a slight inclination of request. 

" Nice little gathering of young people my sister al- 
ways has about her, Mrs. Tyndale," he began. " You 
know, I travel about quite a bit, and only come home at 
long intervals. I like to watch the kiddies, and see 
what they develop into." 

"It is — interesting, isn't it?** she murmured. 
" You're quite a — a globe-trotter, I understand, Mr. 
Hawxhurst? " 

He nodded, slowly, his face turned from hers. 

" Yes. I don't care very much for places of so-called 
interest, historic spots, cathedrals, picture-galleries — ^" 
he broke off abruptly, with involuntary significance. 
Then went on : "I like to watch people — all sorts 
and conditions of people, — and know not so much how 
they live, their customs and manners, and all that, as 
how they feel, what they think. That sounds rather 
indecently prying, but really I'm not. I'm a solitary 
sort of individual, and it's a hobby, an idiosyncrasy of 
mine. But I like to run home now and then, and be 
with my sister and Lester and their friends. That 
very august young lady over there, for instance — 
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Miss Marryot. I've known her since she was in short 
skirts, and liked choccdates — now my sister tdls me 
that she is doing a wonderful thing; improving condi- 
tions, sanely and practically, amcmg a certain ^ade of 
laboring people, and doing it welL" 

'* She is ! Indeed — indeed she is ! " Mrs. Tyndale 
turned to him, with glowing eyes. ** If you could only 
know how much she has accomplished ! ^ 

"I should like to know." He leaned forward, de- 
liberately, and looked fuU in her face. ^ I should like 
to know, not only because of Miss Marryot's own 
achievements, but because my sister has told me state 
secrets. — You are the power behind the throne, are 
you not? You are the silent partner? ** 

"Mr. Hawxhurst!" A quick thought, a sudden 
hope was bom, and sprang into f uU strength. "I — I 
do what I can, of course, because it is now my life- 
mission. But Miss Marryot does the great work, the 
work which accomplishes, and lives! Are you really 
interested — in our work? '* 

" Tremendously interested. So much so, that I 
should like to know more — all that you can tell me 
concerning it.** 

Was it — could it be a truce that he was offering 
her; — an opportunity to justify, to prove herself? 

" Suppose I do more than tell you — if you are in- 
terested. Suppose I show you, Mr. Hawxhurst? You 
must forgive me — you know we fanatics are always 
over-eager for converts — but I wonder if you would 
care to accompany me to-morrow on a — a sort of un- 
official round of inspection. I am going in my car to 
a manufacturing place not thirty miles from here, 
called Milltown. You may be interested in seeing what 
material changes Miss Marryot has accomplished 
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among the actual workers. Would you care to 
come? '* 

" I shall be delighted. At what time will you start? '' 

** At eleven. And I go rain or shine, Mr. Hawx- 
hurst. I live at the old Aymar place, Sunny Meadows.'* 

"I will be very much interested, Mrs. Tyndale, in 
looking over the work with you. Thank you for pre- 
senting me with the opportunity." 

All that night Mrs. Tyndale paced the floor of her 
room ceaselessly, in an agony of indecision. It was a 
truce, of course, with Porter Hawxhurst, but an armed 
truce. Suppose she did succeed, on the morrow, in 
absolutely convincing him of her own complete sincer- 
ity in her present useful life; — would he still permit 
the woman of the half-world of Sheepshead, of Monte 
Carlo, of Paris, of Heaven-knew-where-else, the entree 
into his sister's home, the association with people of 
gentle birth and irreproachable breeding, and blameless 
lives? Could he be expected to? Would any man of 
the world permit it? 

She meant to try. She meant to bare her soul and 
her life as she had bared it to none, not even Baron 
Iverskoi, on that memorable night on the balcony of 
their apartments in Rome, when he had told her gently 
that the end had come for them, and she in turn had 
given expression to a little of that which dominated her 
then half-awakened, half-developed being. It seemed 
like a hideous betrayal of her people, that thing which 
she meant to do, and yet they would never know, and 
if by any miraculous chance they should ever be cog- 
nisant of it, it would mean nothing to them. 

The following day dawned with a brilliant metallic 
sunlight, and an overpowering, still heat which gave a 
hint of possible electric storm before night. 
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Mr. Hawxhurst arrived promptly on the hour and 
they started on their run — short, in the heyday of 
powerfully cylindered machines — over the smooth, 
wide, perfectly packed roads. 

They talked but little, and that desultorily. The 
minds of both were too surcharged with that which 
must in the end be said between them, to admit of the 
effort to manufacture small talk, and the conventional 
cloak could not yet be dropped between them. She 
talked feverishly, but in a general way, of the work 
which had been accomplished, and of that whidi was 
still to be done, and he listened. His attention was 
comprehensive, but his eyes were upon her, and without 
realizing it, in her inwardly perturbed condition, they 
were quickened and held there, with a more profound 
intensity than ever, in their previously widely diversified 
encounters. 

They passed swiftly through miles of rolling green 
country-side, the hot winds blowing in their faces and 
the white dust rising behind them in billowing clouds.. 
Villages, with their rows of trim white-painted cottages 
behind narrow hedges of box and privet, and their lit- 
tle shops set primly forth in line, sped by them, and 
now and then they rumbled over a railroad track, half- 
hidden behind a widened curve. 

At length, they came to a little town upon the bank 
of a river. It was squalid and low-lying, with a few 
mean and tawdry shops displaying putrid and fly- 
specked wares, and many saloons, basking sullenly and 
without signs of life in the glare of the sun. On the hill, 
back of the town, a great cluster of mills and manufac- 
tories stood, their smoke-stacks looming like spires 
raised to the god Mammon, and belching forth a steady 
stream of black and noisome smoke. 
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The heart of the woman in the motor-car contracted 
within her, and the pounding veins upon her temiples 
seemed about to burst with their pent-up flow. This 
was Milltown ! This was her birthplace, the scene of her 
early struggle and toil and sufi^ering, and emancipation. 
Since the night, many years ago, when, with a bor- 
rowed raincoat to cover her sorry rags, she had fled 
bitter, and resentful, and wanton in her despair, she 
had never returned, not even in the last two years when 
her own awakened spirit had instigated and made pos- 
sible the marvellous changes which met her eye, as the 
car rounded the hill. 

The work was of course in an embryo state, as yet ; 
— a few rows of concrete workmen's cottages set in 
trimly-kept flowering door-yards, a school, a library, 
and a large hall, to serve as a clubhouse and meeting- 
place. That was all, but her heart filled with joy and 
contentment when she contrasted it in her mind with her 
memories of the wretched hovels on Barren Street, the 
stench, and filth, and rioting drunkenness, and disease, 
and squalid misery. And the one aspect of all that 
she saw which filled her cup to overflowing, was the sight 
of the children ! Little children everywhere, hordes of 
them, clustered in the door-yards, romping in the school 
playground, in the clean, macadamized street ; — laugh- 
ing, shouting, racing about in the imfettered abandon- 
ment which only childhood knows. 

Completely forgetting herself, forgetting the issues 
at stake with the man beside her, who had been silently 
watching her glowing face, she turned to him, impul- 
sively. 

" Oh, do you see them ! '* she cried ecstatically. 
Do you see the children, playing in the sunshine, 
happy and well-fed looking, and decently clothed ! Not 
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pinched, and starved, and cold, and abused, bending 
their little weary bodies over countless machines in a 
dark filthy place, their ears dulled by the ceaseless hum- 
ming and roaring, their eyes strained, their spirit 
broken, their hearts shrunken and dead within them! 
Isn't it a wonderful thing? " 

** It is a blessed thing! " he replied, in a low voice. 

"And it's not for this generation alone; — each 
generation to come shall be healthier, and happier, and 
better educated, — and therefore more efficient workers. 
But the main thing, the supreme thing, is that they shall 
be — happy ! '' Her voice broke, and she turned her 
face away, as if not daring to say more. 

They neared the end of a row of dwellings on the 
outskirts of the little model settlement, and Mrs. Tyn- 
dale told her chauffeur to stop. 

" Mr. Hawxhurst,'' she said, very deliberately. " I 
am going into this cottage, and I should like to have 
you accompany me, if you will. I shall pretend to feel 
ill, and ask for a glass of water. These people within 
will not know who I am, but I want you to look at them 
closely. I will tell you why, later." 

He glanced at her curiously as he nodded assent, but 
did not speak, and they went in silence up the little 
flagged path, and knocked upon the door. 

After some delay, a shuffling step was heard within, 
and the door opened. 

A woman stood there, regarding them sullenly. She 
was a thin, draggled-looking creature, seemingly about 
forty years old, with lack-lustre eyes, and the sharply 
hued face of a shrew. She eyed them sullenly, without 
curiosity, making no move to admit them. For a mo- 
ment there was silence, then she spoke abruptly, harshly. 

" Well? What is it you want? " 
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There was no need for Mrs. Tyndale to simulate ill- 
ness. She had turned suddenly very pale, and although 
she essayed to speak, no words came from her lips. 
It was Porter Hawxhurst who took the initiative. 

" We were motoring by your house, and this lady 
was taken ill. She feels a little faint. Will you allow 
her to come in for a moment, and sit down — and will 
you please give her a glass of water? " 

After a minute of irresolution, the woman stepped 
aside surlily, and allowed them to enter. 

The room into which they stepped was bare and un- 
speakably dirty. What few sticks of furniture it con- 
tained were broken, and for the most part propped 
against the wall. In a rickety rocking-chair drawn up 
in a patch of sunlight by the window, an old woman's 
figure sat huddled. She was weazened and shrunken, 
and as they entered she drew her shawl nervously about 
her thin shoulders, and peered at them suspiciously 
from between the wisps of her grey hair. She might 
have been anjrwhere from fifty to eighty years old. 
Two half-grown children, a boy and a girl, sat quarrel- 
ling viciously in a comer, but their strife ceased at the 
strangers' intrusion, and they stared vacantly at them. 

The woman who had admitted them swept a heap 
of soiled clothing to the floor from a chair, and dragged 
it forward. 

" There," she said. " Sit down. — Don't want a 
doctor, d'you? My husban's at the mill, but Jim, here, 
could git one fer you, I s'pose." 

" Oh, no, thank you," Porter Hawxhurst replied has- 
tily. "The lady will be quite all right in a minute. 
The water, please." 

When she brought it, in a cracked tumbler, he handed 
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her a dollar, which she grasped eagerly, and somewhat 
unbent in manner. 

Mrs. Tyndale drank deep of the water, and then 
handed the glass back to the woman, trembling visibly 
as their hands met. 

** Thank you,'* she murmured, in a low voice. At 
her words the old woman in the chair pushed her hair 
from her eyes, and leaned forward with a start, gazing 
fixedly at her visitor. Then, with an indistinct mutter, 
she settled back in her chair. 

" Do you, too, work at the mill? '* Porter Hawxhurst 
asked, pleasantly, of the younger woman. She stared 
back at him. 

" Me? No. I got ter stay home, an* take care o* 
the house, an' Ma. There ain't no one else in the fam- 
ily but my son. Bill, an' he don't do nothin'. Jus' er 
town loafer, like his pa before him — my first husban' 
I mean." 

The lady rose. Her weakness had passed, and when 
she spoke, her voice had steadied. 

'* I am better now. We must be getting on. Thank 
you for your courtesy." 

She nodded to the woman in the chair, and hurried 
out as if in a nervous terror and anxiety to be gone. 
Porter Hawxhurst followed her in silence. He did not 
raise his eyes to hers now, and there was a strained, 
shocked look upon his face. 

" Drive down past the mills to Barren Street, please, 
William. You cannot mistake it ; it is the first turning 
by the blacksmith's shop," she directed, and seated her- 
self, her face averted from her companion. 

They drove slowly down the narrow, littered street. 
Most of the weather-beaten, tumble-down shacks were 
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empty, their windows blank, and staring like sightless 
eyes, their sagging doors swinging on single, rotting 
hinges. 

Before one of these hovels, smaller, meaner, and more 
disreputable even than the rest, Mrs. Tyndale told the 
chauffeur to slow down. 

" There, Mr. Hawxhurst. Do you see this wretched 
shell of a house? It was the dwelling-place for many 
years of the people we have just left. Contrast their 
present position and surroundings with this, and you 
can readily see the importance of the work Miss Mar- 
ryot and I are endeavoring to accomplish." 

" It is frightful, isn't it ! " Porter Hawxhurst gave 
a shuddering glance at the miserable hovel, and turned 
to her. 

She motioned the chauffeur to drive homeward. 

** But as to what you say you and Miss Marryot 
are trying to accomplish ! My dear Mrs. Tyndale, see 
what you have already accomplished! It is a wonder- 
ful work, a stupendous task ! " 

" It is only just begun," she replied, earnestly. 
** The laws to increase the wage of the workers, regulate 
their hours, and keep the little children from the mills 
— they took almost two years to achieve, and much in- 
fluence, which Miss Marryot was able to obtain, for- 
tunately, and capital. We have very little money left 
to enlarge the settlement and start upon others. We 
must interest capitalists and philanthropists — but that 
is for the future. As for the present. Miss Marryot 
is heart and soul in the work, and I — it is my whole 
life." 

The homeward journey was a comparatively silent 
one. He asked intelligent and searching questions con- 
cerning the settlement, and she replied comprehensively. 
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but there was a tension in the air, and a saise of repres- 
sion between them which neither cared to break down. 

The run was a short and rapid one, for the electric 
storm which the morning had presaged was now swiftly 
approaching, and they fled before it. 

They reached her door just as the first menacing 
roll of thunder reverberated over them. 

** I won't ask you to come in now, Mr. Hawxhurst,*' 
Mrs. Tyndale said, hurriedly. "I — I am very tired, 
and William shall hurry you home before the storm de- 
scends upon you. Will you come for tea to-morrow 
afternoon, and I will tell you more — of the work." 
Then she added, with deliberate significance, ^^ All you 
wish to know." 

Porter Hawxhurst bowed. 

"Thank you for to-day, Mrs. Tyndale,'* he said. 
" I shall be very glad to come." 



CHAPTER XXir 

He found her the following afternoon in the garden. 
She was still colorless, but quite composed, and the 
strained, haunted look of the previous day was gone 
from her steady eyes. 

She gave him her hand, gravely. 

" I thought we might have tea here in the garden,'* 
she said. ** It is more pleasant than the house, on a 
warm day like this." 

** You've quite recovered from your fatigue of yes- 
terday? " he asked, as they seated themselves on an old 
stone settle under the maples. 

"Oh, quite. It was more mental than physical, I 
fancy — " 

** That sounds as if I had bored you,'* he smiled. 

"Ah, no! I rather imagine my brain is composed 
of poor stuff. Whenever I think hard, it tires out, and 
goes on strike. And I have been thinking very hard 
for two days, ever since I saw you once more, after all 
these years, at Mrs. Birkenshaw's." 

"After all — these years!" he repeated, stammer- 
ingly* The boldness and candor of her attack caught 
him off guard. 

"Why should we hedge, Mr. Hawxhurst? There is 
no need of pretence between us, no need of misunder- 
standing. Our recognition was mutual ; — I felt it in- 
stinctively as you must have. Let me see. — The last 
time we encountered each other was before my picture 

in the Salon, — *La Toute-Puissance ' — was it not? 

335 
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The time before that was in the Casino at Monte Carlo, 
and the first was at Sheepshead. You saw my associ- 
ates, you knew what my — my profession was, and then 
you met me, a guest in your sister's house. Yet you did 
not immediately denoimce me, Mr. Hawxhurst* Why 
didn't you?" 

" Because — because before your arrival, Mrs. Tyn- 
dale, my sister had told me something of your work 
with Miss Marryot, and when you came, and I recog- 
nized you, I was curious. I wondered what it all meant, 
just as I've wondered about you ever since I first saw 
you." 

** But why? Surely, you found me no enigma. The 
manner of my life must have been to you, as a man of 
the world, patent from the first." 

" There was a mystery clinging to you,— in your 
^yes, your bearing, your whole atmosphere. * Poten- 
tiality ! ' That word best describes you — has always 
described you to me, as fully as anything can. Others 
recognized it, too. That artist chap in Paris imder- 
stood, — that picture typifies you. — You knew it was 
purchased by an American, didn't you? It hangs in 
the library in my apartments in town. I felt — I hnew 
that you were capable of big things. You were uncon- 
scious of your own power and strength, perhaps, at 
first, but it was there, nevertheless, — latent, sleeping, 
but manifest to other eyes. I wondered, that day at 
Sheepshead, what you were doing in the environment in 
which you were, a woman with such strength of charac- 
ter, such possibilities. And each time that I saw you 
in after years you had developed marvellously; you 
were fast approaching the time when your character 
would assert itself. And I found you a fascinating 
study, although you crossed my path so seldom. I 
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wondered still more what your history might have been ; 
— why you had chosen the career upon which you were 
launched. — r" 

"And you still — wonder?" she interrupted him, 
softly. 

" I have guessed, in part," he returned, gravely. 

The appearance of a trim little maid, bearing a huge 
tea-tray, put a temporary end to the conversation, and 
they waited in silence while she arranged the little 
rustic table before them. When she had withdrawn into 
the house, Mrs. Tyndale served her guest with a steady 
hand, and then, staring straight before her, she com- 
menced to speak: 

** You saw my people, yesterday. The woman who 
gave me a glass of water was my sister; the poor hud- 
dled shrunken old creature in the chair by the window 
was my mother. I hiave for years been sending them a 
comfortable edlowance, but on my return to America, I 
sent an agent whom I could trust to investigate condi- 
tions in their home, and I found that my money but 
augmented their wretchedness by giving them opportu- 
nities for dissipation and idleness from which the family 
emerged, when the debauch of the men — my father, 
and brother, and even my sister's oldest son, of whom 
she spoke to you — was over, in an infinitely worse con- 
dition than if I had left them alone in their misery. I 
therefore see that a certain amount is deposited monthly 
for them in reliable hands, and that it is well spent for 
their comfort. 

" My father is mercifully dead, my brother has been 
I>ersuaded to go out to the West. My mother is queru- 
lous and broken before her time, as you saw, but she 
will not leave my sister, who is lazy and slatternly. 
The condition of the cottage must have been apparent 
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to you. Please understand that I am not blaming my 
sister, or any of them. They are as conditions, and 
environment, and heredity have made them. I mean to 
change the conditions, so that not only this generation, 
but those to come, shall benefit by it. 

'^ I was bom in that wretched shack on Barren Street, 
and I worked in those mills — starved, and beaten and 
abused — ragged, unclean, uneducated ! '' 

He uttered a startled, horrified exclamation, but she 
went on, unheeding. 

'^ I had no hope for the future, only toil which was 
breaking me, body and spirit alike. I longed unspeak- 
ably, not for beautiful things and a life of ease, so much 
as I did to know things — the world and the men and 
women in it, and all that they had discovered and ac- 
complished, and all the beautiful, wonderful things 
which had been created since the beginning of time. I 
knew of only one way out — and I took that way. A 
girl returned to Milltown, a fallen, painted creature 
who two years before had toiled beside me at the mill. 
I saw her happy, sparkling, carefree, and in my im- 
mature mind I contrasted her with the miserable, white- 
faced starveling I remembered, and I couldn't see any 
justice in the scheme of things. I talked to her — and 
that night I ran away with the first man at hand, a trav- 
elling salesman. From him and his associates I learned 
much, but I soon outgrew him. I left him for a man 
who would take me abroad. He was a horse-trainer, 
and a clean, great-hearted fellow. I left him in turn 
for a man of title — but why go into any further de- 
tails of the nauseous story? I went from one man to 
another for years and years, learning much from each, 
and bettering myself materially in each experience. 
But still through it all I remained blind to my own 
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destiny, to the greatest law of all things, until love 
came to me, and with its passing I found myself, and 
knew that I must justify my right to exist. The way 
to that was made clear to me, and you have beheld the 
result of the first step. I kept only enough of the 
money, the price the world had paid me for the slaugh- 
ter of my womanhood, to maintain me in this simple 
home, that I might be free and efficient for the task be- 
fore me. The rest of the money, all the jewels — save 
this single string of pearls I am wearing now — I threw 
into my work. The pearls I saved because they were 
given me by the kindest man I ever knew, the man who 
loved me best. He is dead, and I kept them in memory 
of him. 

" The man whom I — I loved, never had a thought of 
me. He was a genius, probably the greatest man of 
his time, his life given to his work, his heart buried in 
an old wrong. Years after, I found him broken, dying. 
It was my sacred privilege to care for him until the end, 
and the night of his death the revelation came to me, 
of why I had been permitted to lead my wanton life, 
unmolested by the hand of God. It was that I might 
be the sacrifice, for my people. That I might be pre- 
pared, because of my bitter experiences, to help those 
of my kind, of the class from which I had sprung. — 
That is my story, all of it, Mr. Hawxhurst. Now, 
what are you going to do? '* 

" I? " The man turned his deeply-moved face to 
her, and looked full into her eyes. " What do you 
mean, Mrs. Tyndale? " 

" I am not Mrs. Tyndale, you know. My name is 
Mary Tinney, and I have changed only the last sylla- 
ble of my name, and the spelling of the first. I am 
here under an assumed name, foisting myself off on a 
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respectable community as one worthy to be a member 
of it. It is your duty to protect your sister and her 
friends against imposters, against women of the world 
from which I have come. Are you going to give me 
away, Mr. Hawxhurst? To brand me an outcast, to 
drive me forth from my home in this little quiet back- 
water of life, from my mission, my work which you 
have seen and know to be worthy and good? I have 
never forced mysdf socially upon any one here. I have 
•hunned society, declined overtures, branded mysdf a 
recluse, a philanthropic fanatic. I sought out only the 
rector from whom I desired help in the work before me, 
and to him I brought a letter from the minister in the 
Adirondack camp where the man I loved had died, the 
man whose relations with me had ever been the purest. 
My accepting your sister's invitation was an exception 
to my rule, as she will tell you. I went on a sudden, 
ungovernable impulse — and I met you face to face! 
It was fate, I suppose — kismet ! *' 

** And if I — if I keep faith with you, what if some 
other of the many men who have seen you or known 
you in the course of your career should confront you 
here, as I have done? What will happen? '* 

" Ah, should you not speak, I will trust to the future, 
— I must, of course. I chose this place because it was 
near MiUtown, and because it was so far out of the 
world that I would be unlikely to meet any one who had 
known of my life. After all, most of it was lived 
abroad, you know, and I knew few Americans. It was 
chance — my meeting with you two days ago. Such 
another rencontre may not take place in twenty years, 
here. Are you going to betray me, Mr. Hawxhurst? 
I am absolutely in your hands. Are you? '' 

There was a moment's tense pause, and then Porter 
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Hawxhurst sprang to his feet, and grasped her 
hand. 

" No, Mrs. Tyndale — my God, I'm not ! " he cried. 
** Live here in peace, and carry on the splendid work 
you have commenced. I shall not interfere; it is not 
for me to judge you. I shall not cast the first stone ! *' 

She burst into a sudden storm of weeping, her long 
slender body racked with great sobs which seemed to 
tear their way from the depths of her being, her head 
upon the rough stone arm of the bench. He seated 
himself again, awkwardly, and regarded her in grave 
understandings 

** Oh, for — forgive me, please ! " she sobbed, when 
she had regained partial control of herself. '^ I am not 
given to making scenes, but — but the relief was too 
great. It was not the thought of the social ostracism 
which terrified me — it was the giving up of my work 
— my work which means so much to so many, many 
people! You are generous, kind! I cannot thank 
you, Mr. Hawxhurst; I shall not try! But I shall 
prove to you the wisdom of your decision." 

She sat erect, drying her tears and smiling at him, 
wistfully, with her heart in her eyes. It was as if the 
first faint ray of sunlight after a purifying rain, had 
stolen over her delicate face. 

" I shall look in on you, if I may, to see how the work 
goes, every few years. I am off to India in a month, 
but I shall return in a year or two. Before I go, I 
shall leave a check for you with my sister, for some 
more of those little toy cottages you are building. Oh, 
I say — please don't cry again, Mrs. Tyndale ! " 

" I'm not ! — I'm straightening my hair ! " she dis- 
claimed, with a little tremulous laugh. " I must be a 
fright, and there's no time — " she broke off, and lean- 
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ing forward, touched the sHver bell upon the little 
table. 

" What did you do that for? *' he asked, curiously. 

** For hot water, and fresh tea-cakes. See ! — '' she 
nodded slightly down the flower-bordered path to the 
stone gate-way. ** The rector and his wife are coming 
for tea I '' 
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